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HERMATHENA. 


THE HOMERIC QUESTION AND THE 
TEUTONIC EPICS.(a) 


URING the greater part of the past century the 
origin and historical credibility of the Iliad have 

been the subject of continuous discussion, but even at the 
present day the critics are as far as ever from arriving at 
any unanimous decision; nor has any theory acquired a 


decisive preponderance of authority in its favour. 


Al- 


though on all points the greatest diversity of opinion is 
exhibited, and the views of different authors may be ar- 
ranged like the colours of the rainbow, yet upon the whole, 
three distinct theories, with greater or less modifications, 


(a) 1. Edda Semundar hins Froda, 
Edda Rhythmica, seu Antiquior, vulgo 
Semundina dicta, &c., &c., &c.,Hafniz, 
1787, 1818, 1828. 

2. The story ofthe Volsungs and Nib- 
lungs with certain songs from the Elder 
Edda. Translated from the Icelandic 
by Eirikr Magntsson and William 
Morris. London: F. S. Elles, 1870. 

3. Walterius. Monumenta Historie 
Patrie edita jussu. Regis Caroli 
Alberti, Auguste Taurinorum, e Regio 
Typographeo. 1845, vol. 5. pp. 132-162. 


VOL, II. 


B 


4. Das Nibelungen Lied. 


5- The fall of the Nibelungers, 
otherwise the Book of Kriemhild, a 
translation of the Nibelunge Not, or 
Nibelungenlied by William Nansom 
Lettsom. Williams and Norgate, 
London, 1850. 


6. La Littérature Allemande au 
moyen 4ge et les origines de l’epopée 
Germanique: par A. Bossert. Paris, 
1870. Librairie, Hachette & Cie. 
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are found to exist: (1) the ancient and ever popular belief 
in, the unity of the authorship, which attributes to some one 
poet the composition of the work in almost its present 
condition; the difficulties incident to this view are attempt- 
ed to be removed by the supposition that the original work 
was subjected to corruption and interpolation, or was even 
broken up into distinct portions separately recited and 
subsequently, perhaps unskilfully, reunited; (2) the well- 
known Wolfian theory, which considers the Iliad to 
consist of various distinct lays by different authors, dove- 
tailed together by an editor, although as to the time at 
which and the person by whom this was done there is no 
agreement, nor is it at all material for this theory to ascertain 
the precise date or manner of the arrangement of the an- 
tecedent separate ballads ; (3) and lastly, the opinion that an 
epic poem composed by some one author, and possessing 
unity of design, was the original basis of the Iliad, but that 
a very large proportion of the present work consists of 


other poems, whether by the same author or not, inter- 
polated into or annexed to the original work, which by such 
successive additions has been expanded to its present 
dimensions. 


Until a comparatively late period, the Homeric question 
was discussed as if the Iliad was a poem suz generts, or, if 
it was compared with other epics, those chosen for com- 
parison were of an entirely different class and origin; but 
when the Greek and Latin authors ceased to be the only 
ancient literature deemed worthy of study, it was generally 
discerned that the Iliad was one only of a family of ancient 
national epics, as to the origin, authorship and _ historical 
value of all which precisely the same questions arose in 
every case, although in each several instance the amount 
of evidence upon which conclusions could be drawn neces- 
sarily differed. It is of the utmost importance in considering 
the origin and historical value of any such poem to possess, 
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if possible, some knowledge of the antecedent poetry of the 
nation, and independent and collateral evidence as to the 
history of the period during which the action of the poem 
is supposed to have taken place; but unfortunately the 
discussion as to the composition of a national epic com- 
menced with and was long confined to the poem, in the 
case of which there existed no external or collateral infor- 
mation whatsoever. There exists no early Greek epopee, 
which we can discover in the Iliad, nor even any of the 
cyclic poems, which might give some clear idea of the 
distinct legends which by the author of the Homeric epic 
may have been fused into one consistent whole. 
Arguments as to the historical value of the Iliad have 
no commencement in fact or logical conclusion, inasmuch 
as the early Grecian history is derived from the Iliad itself, 
or guessed at from myths, the practical value of which 
may be estimated by the fact that the last result of critical 
inquiry leaves it uncertain whether the Greek tribes mi- 
grated from European Greece to Asia Minor, or from Asia 
Minor to European Greece. Deprived thus ofany external 
evidence, the critics of the Iliad attempted to solve the 
questions raised by an examination of the poem itself, and 
as is usual in such cases, each author, approaching his work 
with a bias of which he was himself perhaps ignorant, saw 
in the poem evidence of what he was inclined to believe; 
the advocate of the unity of authorship discerned the skil- 
ful development of the characters of the heroes and the 
uniformity of the style, without inquiring whether the same 
observations were not applicable to the ballad poetry of 
any one epoch; the disciples of the Wolfian hypothesis 
dwelt on acknowledged contradictions and discovered 
microscopic inconsistencies, without reflecting that a similar 
course of criticism would a /fortiorz attribute Don Quixote 
to an almost unlimited number of distinct authors; when 
critical sagacity assumed to redistribute the text among the 
B2 
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various lays of which it was composed, each inquirer 
adopted his own ideas of what such a poem ought to be, as 
the test of what the poem itself was, and attributed to him- 
self a refined esthetic discernment which of course his 
opponents repudiated or ridiculed. Thus Lachmann, having 
dissected the 2200 lines in the Iliad, extending from the 
commencement of the eleventh book to the 5goth line of 
the fifteenth, into four songs “in the highest degree differ- 
ent in their spirit,” tells us that “whosoever thinks this dif- 
ference of spirit inconsiderable—whosoever does not feel it at 
once when pointed out—whosoever can believe that the 
parts as they now stand belong to one artistically con- 
structed epic—will do well not to trouble himself any more 
with any criticisms or with epic poetry, because he is too 
weak to understand anything about it.” (“Weil er zu 
schwach ist etwas darin zu verstehen”). On the contrary, 
Ulrici, having shown that the composition of Homer satis- 
fies perfectly, in the main, all the exigencies of an artistic 
epic, adds that this will make itself at once evident to all 
those who have any sense of artistic symmetry ; but that 
for those to whom that sense is wanting, no conclusive 
demonstration can be given. He warns the latter that 
they are not to deny the existence of that which their short- 
sighted vision cannot distinguish; “for everything can- 
not be made clear to children, which the mature man 
sees through at a glance.” 

The English critics exhibit more courtesy than the 
German, but their contradictions of eacn other’s views are 
equally decided. Mr. Grote absolutely rejects the ninth 
book of the Iliad for reasons which to him seemed decisive. 
‘“‘Theninth book,” he writes, “‘as it now stands, seems to me 
an addition by another hand to the original Achilléis, 
framed so as both to forestall and spoil the nineteenth 
book, which is the real reconciliation of the two inimical 
heroes; I will venture to add that it carries the pride and 
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egotism of Achilles beyond even the largest exigencies of 
insulted honor, and is shocking to that sentiment of 
Nemesis, which was so deeply seated in the Greek mind. 
We forgive any excess of fury against the Trojans and 
Hector after the death of Patroclus; but that he should 
remain unmoved by restitution, by abject supplication, and 
by the richest among presents, tendered from the Greeks, 
indicates an implacability such as neither the first book, 
nor the books between the eleventh and the seventeenth 
convey.” (Hist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 560, edit. 1862.) From 
this opinion Sir George C. Lewis altogether dissents : 
“I cannot agree,” he writes, “with your view of the early 
books of the Iliad; and I doubt the possibility of distin- 
guishing between an Achilleid and an Iliad. In particular 
the ninth book, which you consider of inferior execution, 
seems to me one of the finest parts of the poem; and at all 
events, it relates mainly to Achilles.” (Life of G. Grote, 
page 164). 

When an author has left behind acknowledged and 
authentic works, it is possible by a study of these to acquire 
some knowledge of his mode of thought and expression, 
and of what was the ideal of art to which he endeavoured 
to attain; and thus having gained an insight into the 
mode in which he would probably deal with a given subject, 
to form some judgment as to the authenticity of any other 
production attributed to him. Experience, however, shows 
that such a critical process is both difficult and unsatisfac- 
tory. In the case of the English plays of the Elizabethan 
era, dealing with works in their own language, and pos- 
sessing ample means of comparison, critics are often at a 
loss as to what portion of a drama should be attributed to 
each of the joint authors. Could a Frenchman even of the 
present day divide the Monte Cristo between Dumas pére 
and Maquet? The value of the result of the application 
to the Iliad of a priori wsthetics may be estimated if we 
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imagine English to have become a dead language, the 
Elizabethan era to have been utterly forgotten, and the 
Fairie Queen to have been preserved as the sole surviving 
fragment of the literature of the 16th century, and then that 
this work should be criticised some 2000 years hence by the 
scholars of some nation now unknown. Howutterly unable 
would they be to place themselves in the position of the 
author! would they attribute the work to one, or break it 
up between many distinct authors /—what contradictions 
would be discovered between the different cantos !—what 
theories as to the sources from which the subject matter had 
been drawn, and the meaning of the different characters! 
How could such a critic under similar circumstances deal 
with the plays of Shakespeare ? how many passages would 
he regard as unworthy of the author! how many contra- 
dictions and impossibilitiés would he discover! Let any 
one attempt to criticise a play of Shakespeare by the con- 
temporary standard of taste, and what would be the result? 
We have it fairly exhibited in Dryden’s rifacciamento of the 
Tempest. It is not to be denied that in ancient works, 
which have been subject to corruption of the text, and in- 
terpolation from time totime, passages do occur so manifestly 
out of place, so incongruous and contradictory to the spirit 
of the rest of the work, that they are rejected by the unani- 
mous consent of all critics; no one can doubt that, in the 
great battle of the Mahdbhdrata the dialogue between 
Krishna and Arjuna on the morning of the first day of the 
combat, as to the various forms of devotion which lead to 
the purification of the soul (known as the Bhagavat-Gita) 
never formed part of the original work; no more than the 
sermon as to places of pilgrimage in the same poem 
introduced before the combat between Duryodhana and 
Bhima. Upon such a question there can be little doubt, 
but we cannot but hesitate to listen to a critic who informs 
us that he, by his sagacity, has discovered that the Works 
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and Days of Hesiod is a digest of five other shorter Works 
and Days, the limits of which he lays down; and each of 
which again he assures us is itself a compound of a number 
of more minute fragments, partly genuine, partly interpola- 
tions of different periods.* 

The study of mediaeval European literature introduced 
a new element into the discussion of the Homeric. It was 
then for the first time discovered that in all societies similar 
to the Greek heroic age, there existed a vast mass of ballad 
poetry, which in some cases had crystallised into epic 
poems, that is, had been arranged or rather digested into a 
poetical work of considerable length, possessing a unity of 
action and resulting in a definite denouement. The mode 
of composition and the historic value of such mediaeval 
poems were further to a great extent capable of being tested 
by collateral evidence. The examination of analogous 
works, whence the plots were derived, and the inquiry how 
the antecedent ballads were combined into one single whole, 
have superseded the method of criticising the text of the Iliad 
according to rules arbitrarily assumed by each successive 
writer. It was soon evident that the terms used in the 
statement of the various theories of the origin of the Iliad 
required to be revised, and that none of the theories them- 
selves could be applied to the mediaeval epics in their full 
extension. In whatcases can a national epic be considered 
an original composition? Every such work is admittedly 
founded upon an antecedent tradition. Does such a com- 
position cease to be original when based upon a previous 
poem? Is it original when it not only adopts the plot of 
an antecedent epopee, but even incorporates passages of 
more ancient poems? Is there any instance of an epic 
formed from previous epopees by the simple process of 
Stringing them one after the other in a sequence? How far 





















Twesten, Comm. Crit. de Hes. Opp. et D. p. 64. 
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does the Wolfian hypothesis admit of a modification of the 
several poems which together make up the whole? Ifit 
be once admitted that the epics of the middle ages were 
formed under circumstances analogous to the Iliad, it be- 
comes necessary to ascertain whether the theories put 
forward in respect of the latterare applicable to the former. 
If it should appear that the mediaeval epics were constructed 
in a particular manner, it does not indeed follow that the 
origin of the Iliad was the same, but there is at least a 
probability that under similar circumstances the course of 
development would be similar. It is therefore interesting 
as bearing on the Homeric question, to consider how any 
given mediaeval epic was constructed. 

Of all the mediaeval European epics, the lay of the 
Nibelungs is that which is the most advantageous for such 
a comparison. There exists considerable collateral evi- 
dence both of its origin and of its historical value. The 
Chanson de Roland is a remarkable instance of the extent 
to which the facts ofhistory may be falsified, but we possess 
no means of ascertaining out of what original ballads it 
was composed. The other French Chansons de Geste deal 
with personages and events so imaginary, that an inquiry 
as to their origin is complicated and unsatisfactory. The 
story of the Cid, on the other hand, treats of events so 
recent, at the time of its composition, that it almost assumes 
the character of a contemporary narrative. Although the 
same process might be applied to any of these poems, the 
lay of the Nibelungs is that in which the premises are the 
most simple and the result the most obvious; at the same 
time it is undoubtedly the greatest of the mediaeval epics, 
and as such the most worthy of consideration. It is pro- 
posed in this articleto consider the sources from which it is 
derived, and the mode in which the author of the poem, as 
it exists in its last recension, dealt with antecedent works 
upon the same subject. Such an inquiry cannot fail to 
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throw light upon the vexed questions of the nature ofa 
national epic, its origin, and mode of composition, and thus 
to suggest, at least by analogy, how the Iliad may have 
been composed and attained its present form. 

The story ofthe Nibelungenlied is based upon distinct and 
originally unconnected legends, which when subsequently 
combined mutually modified each other. Although the 
different legends have been very successfully blended, yet 
there exist many passages inconsistent with the modern 
form of the plot, and which have not any meaning unless 
with reference to incidents which had been deliberately 
rejected by the later author. When we speak ofthe author 
of the Nibelungenlied combining and altering antecedent 
poems of which we still possess copies, it is not to be un- 
derstood that the later poet either himself consciously worked 
upon the earlier legends or that he was acquainted with 
them as we now possess them ; the story of the Nibelungs 
must have assumed somewhat of its present form as early as 
A.D. 1130, and much of the alterations introduced both in 
the plot and the descriptions of manners and places may 
have arisen not so much by the design of the poet, as from 
theunconscious and gradual accommodation of the lays to the 
ideas of the audience. But even admitting that we cannot 
now ascertain the extent to which the author of the lay, as 
‘it now exists, consciously altered the antecedent poems, or 
even perhaps recast a previous poem on the same subject, 
the question arises, what makes the present lay one single 
work? Why is it recognised as an epic poem, and nota 
mere cento of previous ballads? By what process did the 
fluctuating mass of antecedent poems crystallise into a con- 
sistent whole? Was this accomplished by the simple 
process of writing, one after the other, the more ancient 
poems into the same book? "What was the amount of 
editorial skill required for this process? Was there further 
needed some subtle element which no mere editor could 
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supply? Was it requisite that the genius of some one 
poet should animate the mass and change the clay image 
into a living man? And if so, how far is it correct to attri- 
bute the poem to some one author and to treat it asa 
single work ? 

When a reference is made to the legends upon which 
the Lay of the Nibelungs is founded, it is not to be imagined 
that we possess a complete collection of them, or that the 
present form ofthose, which have survived to us, is necessarily 
older than the Lay of the Nibelungs itself. The relation ofthe 
lay to the works upon which we believe it to have been 
founded may be fairly stated thus :—There exist certain 
tales, dealing each of them with a greater or less proportion 
of the events which form the lay; these tales in their origin 
are antecedent, not subsequent, to the composition. of the 
lay, because in the latter reference is frequently made to 
passages of the former, with which it is assumed the 
audience is familiar. The lay is manifestly formed by the 
combining of the earlier works, for in many places the metal 
has evidently not been completely fused; and all the differ- 
ences in manners and local descriptions between the earlier 
tales andthe lay arejust what might have been expected to have 
taken place in consequence of the introduction of Christian- 
ity, Feudalism, and Chivalry. It cannot be asserted that 
the author of the lay was acquainted with the earlier tales. 
in the form in which they now exist (as to some of them 
we may be certain he was not), but he was undoubtedly ac- 
quainted, whether from recitations or reading is immaterial, 
with the same tales which we now possess, and in a very 
similar, if not almost identical form. 

The antecedent tales upon which the Lay of the Nibe- 
lungs is based may be divided into three distinct classes, 
the legend of Siegfried, the legend of Attila, and the legend 
of Dietrich of Bern. 

It is not intended in the present article to embark into 
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the indefinite inquiry as to the origin of the tale of Siegfried 
or Sigurd; it is immaterial whether he was an historical, 
mythical, or elementary character; all that is necessary 
for the purpose in hand is to understand what the legends 
were, which were fused into the lay. Two distinct tales of 
Siegfried were manifestly. known to the author of the 
lay, viz.: the Volsunga Saga, and the tale of the horned 
(or horny) Siegfried. The former of these is the rock upon 
which the whole lay is constructed. 

The earliest edition of the story of Sigurd (the form of 
the name in the Norse tales) exists with considerable lacune 
in the songs of the Elder Edda, which were, if we may use 
the expression, republished about the 12th century, in a 
modern popular form, in the Volsunga Saga. Whether the 
German minstrels were aware of the existence of the Norse 
Saga or not, they were familiar with the tale as told in that 
work. Rejecting the passages which have no connexion 
with the lay, the story, which commences in the 13th chap- 
ter of the Saga, runs thus.* 

Sigurd, of the blood of the Volsungs, and the posthumous 
son of Sigmund, is brought up at the Court of the King 
Hjalprek. His treacherous foster-father, Regin the son of 
Hreidmar, urges him to various adventures, and finally 
advises him to seize upon the treasure of the worm (dragon) 
Fafnir on the waste of Gnita-heath. To the question of 
Sigurd, “why dost thou egg me on thereto so busily?’ 
Regin tells him the history of the fatal hoard. Hreidmar 
had three sons, Fafnir, Otter, and Regin himself. Otter, as 
was usual in these early beast tales, had the power of 
transforming himself into the animal of the same name. 
One day Otter in his animal form lay half sleeping on the 
river bank, mumbling a salmon which he had taken, when 
the three gods, Odin, Loki and Heenir, travelling on earth 


* In all extracts from the Volsunga and Magnisson has been fol- 
Saga, the translation of Messrs. Morris lowed. 
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in human form, passed by. Loki cast a stone and slew 
Otter, and having flayed off the skin, the three wandering 
gods fared on to the house of Hreidmar and craved hospi- 
tality. Hreidmar, having recognised the skin of his son, 
seized upon his guests and doomed them to the ransom 
that they should cover with gold the skin of the slain, 
much as Howel Dha condemned the murderer of a cat to 
cover the body with a heap of corn. Loki, having been 
allowed to go forth for the purpose of raising the money, 
succeeded in so doing by catching in a net the dwarf 
Andvari, when swimming in the river under the form of a 
pike. Loth was the magic dwarf to part with his wealth, 
yet to surrender it he had, and it was carried by Loki to 
the house of Hreidmar. One fair ring there was which Odin 
had fain have kept for himself, but on regarding the gold 
heap Hreidmar saw yet a muzzle hair visible above the 
piled up gold, and the unwilling god had to cover it with 
the ring which he drew from his finger. By the immortals 
to the mortal was the treasure unwillingly yielded, and 
they cast their curse upon it, that it should be fatal to both 
Hreidmar and his son. The predictions of the gods were 
fulfilled by the murder of Hreidmar by his son Fafnir, who, 
changed into the form of a hateful worm, ever since had 
lain brooding over his treasure. Sigurd accepts the adven- 
ture; a sword is forged for him, which he proves in the 
water of the Rhine, and having previously wreaked ven- 
geance on the slayer of his father Sigmund, he starts upon 
his expedition against Fafnir the worm. Sigurd surprises 
and mortally wounds Fafnir, who in dying has a long conver- 
sation with his victor, which ends thus,—Sigurd answered, 
“Such as thy redes are I will nowise do after them; nay I 
will ride now-to thy lair and take to me that great treasure 
of thy kin.” ‘Ride there then,” said Fafnir, “and thou 
shalt have gold enow to suffice thee for all thy lifetime; yet 
Shall that gold be thy bane, and the bane of every one 
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whosoever owns it.” Then up stood Sigurd and said, 
“Home would I ride, and lose all that wealth if I deemed 
by the losing thereof I should never die; but every brave 
and true man will fain have his hand on wealth till that last 
day; but thou Fafnir wallow in the Death pain till Death 
and Hell have thee.” Regin, approaching after the combat, 
congratulates Sigurd and requests him to roast for him the 
heart of the worm. In roasting the heart, Sigurd acciden- 
. tally tastes it, and thus having acquired the power of un- 
derstanding the voices of the birds, learns that Regin is a 
traitor to him. He slays his faithless fosterer and seizes 
the treasure of the worm. He took away gold exceeding 
plenteous, the sword Rotti, the Helm of Awe, the Gold 
Byrny, and many things fair and good; there was as much 
gold as two horses could bear; yet all this, and the rider 
too, his good horse Grain bore; and so with his treasure 
Sigurd fared forth southward to the land of the Franks. 
As he journeyed, he came to a castle, wherein he found 
one all armed, yet asleep. As he took off the armour he dis- 
covered that the sleeper was a woman, Brynhild the half 
divine half mortal heroine, who had been cast into a magic 
slumber by Odin, because contrary to the gods’ decree she 
had smitten down in battle Helm Gunnar. The heroine 
awakes ; a long conversation ensues, in which she gives him 
much mystical advice, but at its conclusion mortal love 
predominates. Sigurd spake, “‘None among sons of men 
can be found wiser than thou; and thereby swear I that 
thee will I have as my own, for near to my heart thou 
liest.’” She answers, ‘Thee would I fainest choose, though 
I had all men’s sons to choose from.” And thereto they 
plighted troth both of them. Notwithstanding their plight- 
ed troth, Sigurd rode thence, and at last as he fared upon 
his adventures, he came to the house of the great chiet 
Heimir, who was the husband of Bekkhild, the sister of 
Brynhild ; while he there abode, Brynhild arrived at her 
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sister’s house. Sigurd and Brynhild renew their loves, but 
the prophetic soul of the latter discerns the future destiny 
of both. He kissed and said, ‘Thou art the fairest that ever 
was born!” But Brynhild said, “ Ah! wiser is it not to cast 
faith and truth into a woman’s power, for ever shall they 
break that they have promised.” He said, “That day 
would dawn the best of days over our heads, wherein 
each of us should be made happy.” Brynhild answered, 
“Tt is not fated that we should abide together; I ama 
shield-may and wear helm on head, even as the kings of 
war, anc them full oft I help; neither is the battle become 
loathsome to me.” Sigurd answered, “ What fruit shall be of 
our life, if we live not together? harder to bear this pain 
that lies hereunder, than the stroke of sharp sword.” 
Brynhild answers, “I will gaze on the host of the war 
Kings, but thou shalt wed Gudrun the daughter of Guiki.” 
Sigurd answers, ‘What King’s daughter lives to beguile 
me? neither am I double-faced herein, and now I swear 
by the gods that thee shall I have for mine, or no woman 
else.” And even in such likewise spoke she. 

The 25th chapter of the Saga proceeds thus. There 
was a King hight Giuki, who ruled a realm south of the 
Rhine; three sons he had, thus named, Gunnar, Hogni and 
Gottorm, and Gudrun was the name of his daughter, the 
fairest of maidens: and all these children were before all 
other king’s children in all prowess, in goodliness and 
growth withal. 

Now Budli was the name of a King mightier than 
Giuki, mighty though they both were; and Atli was the 
brother of Brynhild; Atli was a fierce man and a grim, 
great and black to look on, yet noble of mien withal, and 
the greatest of warriors. Grimhild* was a fierce-hearted 
woman.—On ‘a day Gudrun says to her mays that she may 


* The wife of Giuki. 
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have no joy in her heart ; then a certain woman asked her 
why her joy was departed. She answered, “Grief came to 
me in my dreams, therefore is there sorrow in my heart, 
since thou must needs ask thereof.” She first describes her 
dream as touching a beautiful hawk which she bore upon 
her wrist, although she afterwards gives a different account 
of it. By the advice of her maidens she consults the mystic 
Brynhild, who predicts the future with a distinctness un- 
usual in such prophetic utterances, “I will rede thy dream, 
even as things shall come to pass hereafter, for Sigurd shall 
come to thee, even he whom I have chosen for my well- 
beloved; and Grimhild shall give him mead mingled with 
hurtful things, which shall cast us all into mighty strife. 
Him shalt thou have, and him shalt thou quickly miss; 
and Atli the King shalt thou wed; and thy brethren shalt 
thou lose, and slay Atli withal in the end.” Meanwhile, 
unconscious of the prophecy, Sigurd arrives with all his 
treasures at the house of King Giuki. Here Sigurd abode, 
and oft they all ride abroad together, Sigurd and Gunnar 
and Hogni, and ever is Sigurd far the foremost of them, 
mighty men though they were. ‘But Grimhild finds how 
heartily Sigurd loved Brynhild, and how oft he talks of 
her, and she falls to thinking how will it be, if he might 
abide there and wed the daughter of King Giuki, for she 
saw that none might come anigh to his goodliness, and 
what faith and good help there was in him, and how that 
he had more wealth withal than folk might tell of any 
man:”—to effect her purpose she gave a draught of mead to 
Sigurd, and “with the drinking of that drink the memory 
of Brynhild departed from him.” Grimhild proposes to 
Giuki that Gudrun should be given to Sigurd,and “ona 
day Gudrun pours out the drink and Sigurd beholds how 
fair she is and full of all courtesy. Five seasons Sigurd 
abode there, and ever they passed their days in good 
honour and friendship.” Afterwards Sigurd married 
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Gudrun, and when allied to Sigurd the three sons of Giuki 
were great and invincible. ‘Now fare these folk wide 
over the world, and do many great things, and slay many 
Kings’ sons, and no man has ever done such works of 
prowess as did they; then home again they come, with 
much wealth won in war.” Meanwhile the kinsmen of 
Brynhild insisted that she should marry, as she herself 
explains it in the Edda. 
“Then spoke Atli 

To me apart, 

And said that no wealth 

He would give unto me, 

Neither gold nor lands 

If I would not be wedded ; 

Nay, and no part 

Of the wealth apportioned, 

Which in my first days 

He gave me duly; 

Which in my first days 

He counted down.” 
She therefore retired into her hall, which was surrounded 
by magic flaming fires, for she would marry none but the 
champion who could ride through the fire to win her. 
Meanwhile Grimhild advised her son to marry Brynhild; 
“ Good ride in this,” said she, “and Sigurd will ride with 
thee.” Gunnar answered, “Fair is she certes and I am fain 
enow to win her.” But when they came to the circle of fire, 
Gunnar, both horse and man, failed even to attempt it. In 
vain he borrowed the horse of Sigurd; the horse without his 
bold rider could not be forced to face the fire. Then Sigurd 
changed semblance with Gunnar, rode through the fires and 
claimed the hand of Brynhild. She asked him who he was, 
and in answer he declared that he was Gunnar the son of 
Giuki, and said, “ Thou art awarded to me as my wife by 
the good will and word of thy father and thy foster father, 
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and I have ridden through the flames of thy fire, according 
to the word that thou has sent forth.”” She adjured him 
not to speak of such things unless he was the best and first 
of all men. He appealed to her oath, “concerning the 
riding through this fire, wherein thou didst swear that thou 
wouldst go with the man who would do the deed.” Three 
nights he lay beside her with a drawn sword between them, 
and when he departed “‘she took from off her finger the 
ring Andvari’s-loom, which he had given her aforetime, and 
gave it to him, but he gave her another ring out of Fafnir’s 
hoard ;”” so he rode away and she returned to her father’s 
house, and there in due time was wed to Gunnar, whom she 
believed to be “ the first and best of men.” Afterward when 
Brynhild and Gudrun were bathing, the former waded fur- 
ther into the water, and asked the latter what this meant. 
She explained it as typifying her superiority to Gudrun, 
“because my father is mightier than thine, and my true 
love has wrought many wondrous works of fame, and hath 
ridden through the flaming fire withal, while thy husband 
was but the thrall of King Hjalprek.” 

To this Gudrun retorts: “ Little it beseems ‘hee of all 
folks to mock him, who was thy first beloved; and Fafnir he 
slew, yea, and he rode thy flaming fire, whereas thou didst 
deem it was Gunnar the King, and by thy side he lay, and 
took from thy hand the ring Andvari’s-loom; here mayest 
thou well behold it.” The indignation of Brynhild is un- 
bounded; she had been deserted by her first love, and had 
married one not “the first and best of men,” but a traitor 
and liar, believing him to have accomplished what was 
done by none, and could have been done by none but by 
“her first beloved.” Against Gudrun, Sigurd, and Gunnar is 
she equally wroth. To Gudrun she says, “ For this shalt 
thou pay in that thou hast got Sigurd to thee—nowise can I 
see thee living in the bliss thereof, whereas thou hast him, 
and the wealth and might of him:” and again, “ Have thou 

VOL. II. Cc 
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joy of Sigurd according to the measure of the wiles where- 
with ye have beguiled me! unworthily have ye conspired 
against me; may all things go with you as my heart hopes!” 
To Gunnar she says subsequently, “ Pale as a dead man 
didst thou wax, and uo King art thou, and no champion; 
so whereas I made a vow unto my father, that him alone 
would I love who was the noblest man alive, and that this 
is none save Sigurd; lo! now have I broken my oath and 
brought it to nought, since he is none of mine.” 

When Sigurd himself strives to console her, and praises 
the sons of Giuki, she replies, as though hoping he still 
loved her, “Surely for many an ill deed must I reward 
them ; mind me not of my griefs against them! But chou 
Sigurd slewest the Worm, and rodest the fire through ; yea, 
and for my sake, and not one of the sons of Giuki.” Sigurd 
answers, “I am not thy husband, and thou art not my wife.” 
When he offers her all his wealth “if she would die not” 
she answers, “‘ Thou knowest me not, nor the heart that is 
in me; for thou art the first and best of all men, and I am 
become the most loathsome of women to thee.” “ This is 
truer,” says Sigurd, “that I loved thee better than myself, 
though I fell into the wiles from whence our lives may not 
escape.” Said Brynhild, “I swore an oath to wed the man 
who should ride my flaming fire, and that oath will I hold to 
or die.” Hereupon it seems that Sigurd’s truth to his own 
wife yields to the remembrance of his first love. “ Rather 
than thou die, I will wed thee and put away Gudrun,” says 
Sigurd. Brynhild resents this as the lastinsult: “But there- 
withal so swelled the heart within the sides of her, that the 
rings of the byrny burst asunder. “I will not have thee,” 
said Brynhild, “ nay, nor any other.” Brynhild then urges 
Gunnar to slay Sigurd, who, thinking that Brynhild was 
better than all things else, consults his brother Hogni as to 
the murder. Hogni advises that if Sigurd lived, none 
would be so great as they: ‘ But well I see how things 
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stand, for this has Brynhild stirred thee up to, and surely 
shall her counsel drag us into huge shame and scathe.” 
Gunnar proposes that their youngest brother, who was 
young and of little knowledge, should be egged on to do it. 
To which Hogni answers, “ Ah! set about it in ill wise, and 
though indeed it may be well compassed, a due reward 
shall be given for the bewrayal of such a man as is Sigurd.” 
Guttorm, egged on by his brothers, slays Sigurd as he lies in 
bed, but the expiring hero flings after the murderer his 
sword, which smote him asunder, and then having ad- 
dressed his last words to Gudrunexpires. Brynhild having 
accomplished her purpose against Sigurd, and foreseeing 
the fate of Gunnar, Hogni, and Gudrun, stabs herself, and 
according to her own directions is burnt beside Sigurd, 
with a drawn sword between them, “as in the former days 
when they twain slept in one bed together ;” at their feet 
lay two of her men, two more at her head, and five bonds- 
women and eight bondmen beside. The son of Sigurd by 
Gudrun was slain and burnt at the same time as his father, 
according to the advice of Brynhild, ‘ Never nourish thou 
a wolf-cub.” Gudrun fled away through the woods to the 
house of King Alf, whither her kin followed her, offering 
her gold in atonement, and urging her to marry Brynhild’s 
brother, King Atli. The King she married, and afterward 
he “ falls to thinking of where may be gotten that plenteous 
gold which Sigurd had owned, but King Gunnar and his 
brethren were lords thereof now. Atliwasa great King and 
mighty, wise and a lord of many men; and now he falls to 
counsel with his folks as to the ways of them. He wotted 
well that Gunnar and his brethren had more wealth than 
any others might have; and so he falls to the rede of send- 
ing men to them, and bidding them to a great feast, and 
honouring them in diverse wise, and the chief of these mes- 
sengers was hight Vingi. Now the Queen wots of their 
conspiring, and misdoubts her that this would mean some 
2C 
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beguiling of her brethren; so she cut runes and took a 
gold ring, and knit thereto a wolf's hair, and gave it into the 
hands of the King’s messengers.” The messenger delivers 
his message to Gunnar; Hogni remarks the wolf’s hair 
knotted to the ring, and warns them of the treachery, but 
in vain. Dreams and evilomens occur, but fail to turn them, 
and Gunnar, Hogni, and all their following embark, and at 
length arrive at the burg of Atli, where they find the gates 
closed and a mighty host prepared to meet them. “They 
rode into the King’s hall, and King Atli arranged his host 
for battle.” “Welcome hither,” he said, “‘deliver unto me that 
plenteous gold, which is mine by right, even the wealth 
which Sigurd once owned and which is now Gudrun’s by 
right.” The combat commences, Gudrun takes up arms 
and fights on the side of her brethren. The strangers are 
at length all slain, saving Gunnar, Hogni, and the thrall 
Hjalli. Gunnar in his prison is required to tell where the 
gold is, if he would save his life; he requires first to see 
the head of Hogni; the head of the thrall Hjalli is shown 
to him, but by the quivering he knows it is not the head of 
the valiant Hogni; at last the head of Hogni is placed be- 
fore him, whereupon, to go back to the Edda, he sings : 


“ Behold in my heart 
Is hidden for ever 
That hoard of the Niblungs, 
Now Hogni is dead. 
Doubt drew me two ways 
While the twain of us lived : 
But all that is gone 
Now live I alone. 


“The great Rhine shall rule 
O’er the hate-raising treasure 
That gold of the Niblungs, 
The seed of the gods: 
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In the weltering water 

Shall that wealth lie a-gleaming, 

Or it shine on the hands 

Of the children of Huns.” 
Gunnar is cast into a worm-close, where he is stung to 
death by serpents. Gudrun wreaks a Thyestian revenge on 
Atli: she slays her children by him, serves them up at his 
triumphal feast, and finally kills him with her own hand. 
After her husband’s death, she escapes to meet other adven- 
tures, which have no connexion with the Nibelungenlied. 

The story of Sigurd and Brynhild, although connected 

with the Rhine, has no historical basis; it is referrible to 
no particular time or place ; the names of Goths and Huns 
are merely used indefinitely to indicate power and great- 
ness; Sigurd is styled a Hun chief as well as Atli; and if 
the name of the latter has an etymological connexion with 
that of Attila, the author has no idea of the latter, either of 
an historical or mythical nature. Although the tale could 
not fail to excite lively interest, the mode in which it was 
worked out was repugnant to the feelings of Mediaeval 
Europe. It represents the ideas of the early Teutonic tribes 
before their conversion to Christianity, which, though it 
may have morally benefited them, without doubt deterio- 
rated their artistic powers. It resembles more than any 
other legend the heathen conception of a divine Nemesis, 
and approaches in this to the highest form of the Greek 
tragedy. Sigurd, of the glorious but fated house of the 
Volsungs, chooses a life of power and glory, destined to be 
prematurely cut.short, rather than peace and security as a 
retainer of King Hjalprek. The treasure of Fafnir, which he 
with full knowledge of the consequences acquires, entails 
upon him inevitable disaster, yet not without the result 
being worked out, in some degree, by his own acts. His 
forgetfulness of his first love, although the magic draught 
somewhat excuses his conduct, ends in his being a party 
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to the deception practised upon Brynhild. The magic ring 
of the dwarf Andvari is the cause of his detection ; no effort 
of his own can save him from death at the instigation of 
his first love, whose mingled motives are love for him and 
indignation at the disgrace which he has brought upon her. 
Brynhild who had dared to disregard the will of Odin, and 
had prophetic insight to predict the fate of others, falls into 
thepit devised for her by herown overweening pride, and her 
desire to be wedded to the best and first of men, but she so con- 
trives her end that in her death she is united with her former 
love, whom after all she finds to have been the first and best of 
men. The tale should have ended with the funeral rites of 
Sigurd and Brynhild, but the Volsunga Saga was not de- 
signed as a tragedy; it is the history of all the members 
of the fated Volsung race, and therefore the author proceeds 
with the very inferior lay of Atliin immediate succession 
to that of Sigurd. The conception that the story of Sigurd 
would not be complete without the punishment of his mur- 
derers, has united in the popular mind the lay of Sigurd 
and that of Atli as parts of one whole, much to the disad- 
vantage ofthe story, and involved subsequent poets in strange 
difficulties when they attempted to compose one poem em- 
bracing the two events for mediaeval Christian audiences. 

Great is the descent from the Volsunga Saga to the lay of 
the Horny Siegfried (“gehornte”), in which the strange half 
mythical adventures of Siegfried, without plot or result, 
attract the attention of the hearers by their extravagance. 
The young Siegfried is so fierce and intractable, that he 
desires to leave the house of his parents. The King, his 
father, assembles his counsellors, who advise that the un- 
manageable child should be sent forth to learn wisdom by 
experience, in the hope that if he were not slain he would 
be so much more thevaliant man. He arrives at a village, 
engages with a blacksmith, whom he at first astonishes by 
his prodigious strength, but proves a troublesome guest by 
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his smashing the anvil to pieces. His master, desirous to 
get rid of him, sends him into the forest, hoping that he will 
be devoured by the dragon Regni; but Siegfried slays the 
dragon, cooks him, bathes in his broth, and thus becomes 
horny or invulnerable, save where a linden leaf had stuck 
between his shoulders. He returns, slays his master, and 
starts upon his adventures. He goes through various ex- 
travagant adventures, winning the hoard of the Nibelungs 
in such manner as is mentioned in the lay, and finally, after 
a monstrous combat, rescues the daughter of the King of 
the Burgundians from a dragon who held her captive. In 
the “Garden of Kriemhild,’ the character of Siegfried 
reaches a lower depth still, but that poem has no intimate 
connexion with the Lay of the Nibelungs. 

In the Volsunga Saga, Sigurd stands forth as the Teutonic 
(or Northern) Achilles. ‘Of many words he was, and so 
fair of speech withal, that whensoever he made it his busi- 
ness to speak, he never left off speaking before that to 
all men it seemed full sure, that no otherwise must the 
matter be than as he said. His sport and pleasure was to 
give aid to his own folk, and to prove himself in mighty 
matters, to take wealth from his unfriends, and give the 
same to his friends. Never did he lose heart, and of naught 
was he afraid.’ In the latter poems, he is very much of a 
melodramatic hero ; he seeks the combat for itself, he regrets 
its termination; he rushes into adventures, urged by the 
necessity of exhibiting the might of his arm; when he casts 
a giant to the earth, he picks him up, restores his arms, 
and smites him down again; he is presumptuous, insolent, 
and imprudent; he throws into the shade other Knights by 
his excessive renown: the very Kings whom he serves are 
jealous of his glory, and yet, what is the redeeming point 
in his character, while he travels on from adventure to ad- 
venture, he is forewarned that his daring will bring him to 
an early death. 
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This deterioration in the artistic conception of the hero is 
worthy of notice, for we find that in the Lay of the Nibelungs, 
the character of Siegfried varies with the sources from 
which the poet draws the subject of his several adventures, 

Of scarcely less importance than the legend of Siegfried, 
for the comprehension ofthe origin of the Nibelungenlied, is 
the story of Attila as handed down among the Germans. 

The King of the Huns has been invested by history 

with a very definite character; how far truthful may bea 
matter of grave doubt. The empire, having lost all virtue 
and energy, is in the last days of its corruption exposed to 
an invasion by the fiercest of barbarians. In the eyes of 
the ecclesiastical chronicler, Attila is the instrument in the 
hands of God to chastise the sinful world. ‘Thou art the 
scourge of God,” a hermit is supposed to have said to 
Attila. “God has given to thee his sword, but he will take 
it again from thee and cause it to pass into the hands of 
others.” It was tothe glory of God to exaggerate the evils 
wrought by his appointed vessel of wrath, before whom the 
land was as the garden of Eden, but behind him as a howl- 
ing wilderness. He was the author of the ruin and devas- 
tation of the Christian world ; all ruined cities were laid to 
his door, as in England every desecration of a cathedral 
is attributed to Cromwell and his troopers. To complete the 
picture, the ecclesiastical legend contrasts with Attila, the 
man of sin, on every possible occasion, the man of mercy 
and piety, in the person of some saint who by miraculous 
interposition baffles the heathen conqueror, until at last the 
legend swells into the myth of Pope Leo, immortalised by 
the brush of Raphael. 

The legends of the Teutonic tribes represent Attila in 
entirely a different character. In them he appears the 
ideal of sovereign power, mighty beyond all men, and 
terrible to those who oppose him; he is just and placable 
to those who obey him; he rules wisely and moderately, 
and seems an anticipation of the Great Frankish Karl. 
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This character of Attila is fully displayed in the story 
of Walter, to which reference is expressly made in the 
Nibelungenlied, and which largely contributed to the 
characters in the latter poem. The German original has 
been lost, but there exists a Latin poem in hexameters, of 
the end of the 10th or the commencement of the 11th cen- 
tury, either a translation or adaptation of the earlier work. 
Its popularity is proved by the number of copies which have 
been discovered, as well as by the fact that an ecclesiastic 
thought it worthy of translation into Latin. It commences 
by a description of the Huns, which, contrary to more 
modern ideas, is of the most flattering character. They 
are stated to be the dominant nation in Europe, and as to 
the nature of their empire the poet says :— 


“ Hic populus fortis virtute vigebat et armis 

Non circumpositas solum domitans regiones ; 

Litoris oceani sed pertransiverat oras ; 

Foedera supplicibus donans, sternensque rebelles.’’* 
Their King is the great Attila, who with an innumerable 
host starts upon his expedition into Gaul. The first nation 
into whose territory he enters are the Franks dwelling on 
the Rhine under their King Gibico. This monarch, by the 
advice of his counsellors, submits tendering gifts and host- 
tages, which are at once accepted by Attila. The hostage 
given over to the Hunnish King is Hagan, a youth of re- 
nowned lineage, but not of royal blood, for the only member 
of the Royal family save the King is his son Gunther, as 
yet too young to be separated from his mother. Attila 
pursues his march into the land of the Burgundians, whose 
King in turn consults his advisers, and decides upon sub- 
mitting to Attila, and tendering as an hostage his daughter 
Hildgund, then affianced to Walter the son of the King of 
Aquitaine. The ambassadors sue Attila for peace, and his 
reception of them is thus described :— 


* Line 28. 
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“ Quos Attila ductor, 
Ut solitus fuerat, blandé suscepit et inquit, 
Foedera plus cupio quam prcelia mittere vulgo. 
Pace quidem Huni malunt regnare, sed armis 
Inviti feriunt quos cernunt esse rebelles.’”* 


Attila grants the Burgundians peace and proceeds to Aqui- 
taine, whose King also submits, delivering up as his hostage 
his son Walter the affianced of Hildgund. Then without 
stroke stricken or blood shed the King of the Huns returns 
to his palace in the far east. We are assured that his treat- 
ment of the hostages was generous and royal; 


“Exulibus pueris magnam exhibuit pietatem, 
Et veluti proprios nutrire jubebat alumnos.” 


Such was the version among the Germans of the invasion 
of Gaul by the Huns. 

After some years Gibico King of the Franks dies, and 
Gunther his son rules in his place. Gunther repudiates 
the suzerainty of Attila, and the news of this having 
reached Hagan, he flies from the camp of the Huns 
and regains his native land. Walter meanwhile has risen 
high in the service of Attila, and the latter, anxious to 
secure his fidelity, makes him the amplest offers of wealth 
and power; which Walter, with a view to his subsequent 
treason, declines, while protesting his unshaken fidelity. 

Hildgund received from the Queen favours as great 
as those enjoyed by Walter himself; she was entrusted 
with the keys of the treasure, and was almost Queen. 
But in spite of royal favour the lovers have never 
forgotten their engagement, and both tacitly cherish 
the design of escaping from the Court of Attila, and 
returning to their native country. Itis arranged by them, 
when Hildgund meets Walter in the hall with a cup of 
mead, on his return from a victory, that Attila and his 
lords should be intoxicated at a banquet to be given by 


* Line 88. 
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Walter, and that the two lovers should seize the oppor- 
tunity to escape, having first loaded a horse with the choicest 
of the King’s treasures. The plan succeeds, and after 
many days, journeying they cross the Rhine near Worms. 
Intelligence that a warrior and a woman evidently car- 
rying valuable booty had passed the river is brought 
to the King Gunther. Hagan at once recognises his 
former comrade, from the description given by the ferry- 
man, and warns the King that it was dangerous to meddle 
with so renowned a warrior. The confident and boastful 
Gunther says lightly that they are merely bringing back 
to him from Hunland some of the wealth which his father 
Gibico had delivered up to Attila, and with Hagan and 
a few other other knights starts in pursuit. Meanwhile 
Walter had reached the Vosges (Waskberg), and was 
resting in a place which could be approached by one 
narrow strait only. The King’s insolent message to 
surrender the treasure is rejected by Walter, and Gunther 
thereupon orders his knights to attack him; Hagan again 
interposes, offering further advice and unheeded infor- 
mation as to che danger of the conflict, which they were 
so lightly entering upon; but at last finding his counsel 
rejected, he refuses to fight against his former friend, and 
stands apart from the combat; 


“Est in conspectu,” he says, “quem vultis: demicat, 
omnis : 
Comminus astatis, nec jam timor impedit ullum. 
Exeuntem videam, nec consors sim spoliorum. 
Dixerat et collem petiit mox ipse propinquum, 
Descendensque ab equo consedit et aspicit illo.” 


Walter holds good his post,and defeats every champion 
who advances against him, until at last Gunther remains 
alone. The King then addresses Hagan, appeals to his 
faith, and depicts the dishonour which would fall on the 
Franks, if a single warrior should thus defy and defeat 
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them. Hagan yields to the entreaties of the King, and 
consents to join in the assault upon his friend; at the 
same time he advises that Walter should be induced to 
leave his vantage ground, and for this purpose they 
pretend to abandon the field and retire to Worms, 
Walter, thinking that his enemies have departed, starts 
on his journey, but is {again assailed by the King and 
Hagan, as soon as he reaches the plain. A terrific 
combat ensues, in which all the combatants are grievously 
wounded, Gunther loses his foot, Walter his hand, and 
Hagan his eye. 
“Post quam finis adest insignia quemque notabant; 
Illis Guntherii regis pes, palma jacebat 
Waltherii, nec non tremulus Haganonis ocellus.” * 


Peace is established between the parties. Hildgund binds 
up their wounds, the maimed King is sent back to Worms 
on a horse, Hagan and Walter drink wine together, and 
after much badinage renew their friendship and depart 
each on his way, but not before Walter has briefly sketched 
the character which Hagan bears in the German epopees. 
“Est athleta bonus, fidei si jura reservet.” ¢ 

If we were dealing with history, it would be difficult to 
understand how the same Gunther who had lost his foot 
in fight with Walter could have subsequently entered upon 
the adventures of the Nibelungenlied, but in the ancient 
epic no such difficulties occur. The fight with Walter is dis- 
tinctly referred to in the Nibelungen Lay, although Gunther 
and Hagan are still unmaimed. The importance of the 
connexion between the story of Walter and the Nibelun- 
genlied, however, lies not so much in the facts of the legend 
as in the details of the character; although the story of 
Walter affords no facts to the latter epic, it has supplied 
it with the character of Hagan, and preserves in common 
with other poems the German idea of Attila. 


©T.. 1481. 
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In all early descriptions of the Court of Attila, the 
most conspicuous personage is the exile Dietrich the 
Ostrogoth, who, banished from his native country, finds a 
refuge for himself and his train among the Huns. The 
adventures and character of Dietrich or Theodoric marked 
him out as the hero of romance. He was not only the 
greatest and wisest, but also the bravest of the Ostrogoths ; 
to his personal valour was due the defeat of the Gepidi and 
the victory of Verona, with which city his name was 
for ever after connected by tradition. He had endured for 
many years suffering and peril before his invasion of Italy; 
after the victory of Verona, he was confronted at Ravenna 
by Odoacer, while the Burgundians poured into Italy from 
the west; at last the war was closed by the prolonged 
strife around Ravenna (the Rabenschlacht), which lived 
in German tradition as the great battle of the nations. 
By a curious inversion of the poets, he was supposed to 
have been an exile from Italy, which he conquered, and to 
have sought refuge in the region from which he had origin- 
ally come. The lands north-east of Italy were remembered 
as the realm of the great Attila; and where could Dietrich 
have sought refuge save in the Court of the King of Huns? 
It is from the Court and with the aid of Attila that he 
returns to reconquer his kingdom ; and in all descriptions 
of that Court, the renowned Ostrogoth was never omitted. 
In German legend he is the hero of regulated valour. His 
heroism consists in the complete balance of external and 
moral qualities; if he is terrible in combat, he is reluctant 
to engage in unnecessary or wanton strife; if he claims 
his own against those who have injured him, he never for- 
gets his duties to his superior lord. Nothing proves more 
completely the profound impression made by Attila on 
the German mind, than the conduct of Dietrich to that 
King, as painted in the German Epic; in the presence of 
the Hun, the Teutonic national hero never loses the re- 
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collection of his duty as a vassal to his suzerain; with 
the memory of Dietrich has been associated that of his. 
faithful follower Hildebrand, who appears in the lay of 
Hildebrand and the Heldenbuch. 

As Dietrich has been thrown back into the times of 
Attila, so he is also brought into conflict with Siegfried 
himself; they encounter each other, to the disadvantage of 
the latter, in the Rose Garden of Kriemhild, and again the 
mystical Siegfried appears among Dietrich’s enemies in 
the fight of Ravenna. 

It is not to be doubted that innumerable poetic tradi- 
tions, of which all memory is lost, may have contributed 
their share to the tale of the Nibelungs in its latest form. A 
further knowledge of such ancient ballads might explain 
why so many characters, of whose antecedents nothing is 
told us, are introduced as well known to the readers; but 
it is our present object not to inquire into the “ origines” 
of the German poem, but rather, taking the known antece- 
dent works, to consider how it was constructed with refer- 
ence to them. 

The popularity of the story of Walter could not fail to 
exercise an influence over the tale of Sigurd or Siegfried. 
An uncritical audience is not offended by any inconsisten- 
cies in the facts of the lays to which it listens. The most 
palpable contradictions as to time or place pass without 
observation. Characters to whom they are accustomed 
may be brought into connexion, however remote in date 
or locality. The heroes may suffer wounds of the most 
amazing nature, and yet be represented as engaging in 
fresh combats unmaimed and undaunted. The precious 
vial of balm, a single drop of which restored the wounded 
champion to his former vigour, was a later concession to 
the growing scepticism of the hearers. But it is essential 
in national poetry that the characters should be on the 
whole consistent. It was impossible that two popular lays 
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should co-exist, if the hero of one be the coward of the 
other. Attila could not be conceived as existing under two 
contradictory forms. In the original Volsunga Saga, he 
was indeed great and powerful, but the basest of traitors, 
who, by lavish promises, induced his wife’s brethren to 
visit his court with the intention of entrapping and plun- 
dering them of the wealth for the seizure of which they had 
already paid her full atonement. In the Attila legend, as 
exhibited in the story of Walter, he is the great magnani- 
mous ruler, averse to unnecessary bloodshed, generous of 
his wealth, and beneficent to all who encountered him. 
The Atli of the Volsunga Saga being once considered iden- 
tical with the Attila of the tale of Walter, it was neces- 
sary that the manner in which the death of Siegfried 
was avenged should be conceived in an entirely new 
fashion. The slayers of Siegfried meet their death at the 
court of Attila, but not by the machinations of the just 
monarch of the Huns; the widow of the slain hero, not her 
second husband, contrives the ambush. In the early form 
of the story, Gudrun, by the token of the wolf hair tied to 
the ring, and by her runes, strove to warn her brethren of 
the intended treachery, and when, despite of her warnings, 
they fell into the ambush, she attired herself as a warrior, 
and fought by their side, and finally, when she failed to 
save them living, she avenged them when dead. In the 
‘later story, the widow of Siegfried herself devised the 
treachery, without the knowledge of her noble husband, 
using his hospitality as the means of luring her kinsmen 
within her power. This form of the legend must have 
arisen at an early period, for, according to Saxo Gramma-. 
turus, a minstrel sent in A.D. 1030, with a treacherous 
invitation, not daring to violate his fidelity to his employer, 
yet compassionating the intended victim, sung by way of 


indirect warning the lay of Kriemhild’s treachery, “erga 
fratres.” 
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The legend of Siegfried, in its earliest form in the Edda, 
is strangely connected with the Rhine; it is in the water 
of that river that he tested the sword forged for him by 
Regin, before he essayed to slay Fafnir. After he had 
slain the worm, he fared southward to the land of Franks, 
To no place on the Rhine was the memory of Siegfried so 
attached as to the City of Worms; the name of Worms 
itself was derived, in popular belief, from the worm Siegfried 
had slain. There was once to be seen the ancient Riesen- 
haus and other memorials of Siegfried; his lance, nigh 
eighty feet long, was hung in the cathedral ; his statue of 
gigantic size stood on the Neue Thurm; and there also 
stood in ancient times Siegfried’s Chapel, of archaic archi- — 
tecture. To Gunther, the King of Worms, in the days of 
Attila, was attributed the deeds of Gunnar, and he was 
furnished with two brothers similar to those of Gunnar in 
the early legend. Hagan, so closely connected with Gun- 
ther in the story of Walter, could not be omitted from the 
new form of the legend, and his character, “as a noble 
warrior could he’keep. his faith,” naturally suggested that 
he should be the chief actor in the treacherous slaying of 
the German Achilles. The court of Attila could not be 
conceived without "the presence of Dietrich, and he natu- 
rally became one of the actors in the final denouement, but 
only in such wise as suited the faithful justice-loving Ostro- 
goth. The death of the children of Attila by Kriemhild 
was an essential part of the original story; this incident 
was retained, but the murder was transferred from Kriem- 
hild, who had now no motive to commit it, to Hagan, the 
author of all evil. Kriemhild, the sister of Gunther, as- 
sumes the part of Gudrun, either as the Burgundian prin- 
cess, saved by Siegfried from the dragon, or as the daughter 
of King Gibico, holding her court in the Rose Garden of 
the Rhine. 

The introduction of Christianity also altered the legend 
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jn many particulars. The history of the fatal Fafnir hoard 
ceased to be intelligible. The names of Odin, Loki, and 
Henir, the three gods who inadvertently had slain the 
otter, were forgotten. The character of the warlike pro- 
phetic maiden, Brynhild, was incomprehensible, and the 
pagan funeral rites of Sigurd and his first love would have 
excited among Christians horror, not admiration. The 
mysterious changes from the human to the animal form, so 
common in all primeval myths, had ceased to be a portion 
of the supernatural machinery of poetry, as also the mystic 
spells by which one champion could assume the semblance 
of another. 

The supernatural of the older story was so essential 
a portion of the work, that its rejection required much of 
the plot to be recast, and new motives assigned to the 
characters. It was also necessary to alter the surroundings 
of Siegfried, to adopt the character to a more modern 
audience. The knights who followed the great Otho or 
Frederick Barbarossa into Italy could not conceive a 
King, with the entire of the magic treasure slung before 
him on his horse, traversing alone the northern uplands, 
and arriving at the wooden houses of chiefs by courtesy 
styled Kings also, nor as launching in his galleys on half- 
piratical adventures. A King in their ideas was one 
surrounded with all the state of a Monarch, clad in 
gorgeous garments, and followed by countless knights 
with waving banners. Siegfried could no longer start on 
his adventures alone and unarmed, lurk, watched only by 
one follower, in an ambush to slay the dragon, or hire 
himself to the smith of a village. He must begin his 
adventures from the Court of his father with knights and 
squires, and therefore the history of his father’s death and 
his thraldom at the Court of Hjalprek would be altogether 
rejected. The mode of combat had also in the meanwhile 
been entirely changed. The early story knew nothing of 
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the onslaught of a champion with couched spear, and the 
pastime of the tournament was of recent.invention. The 
later poet has to introduce adventures suited to the mode 
of battle of his period, and to represent the champions 
encountering in the mimic conflicts fashionable at his time, 
In the Bayeux tapestry the Norman knights advance 
holding on high the lance grasped in the middle; to a 
later age belongs such a combat as that between Hagan 
and Gelfrat, where the knights aim the stroke at each 
other’s bucklers, and the Burgundian in the shock is swept 
over his horse’s tail. 

The spirit of Feudalism had in the roth and 11th cen- 
turies become the basis of social organisation. The public 
of that date conceived the social relations as founded 
almost exclusively on fealty, and it was natural that 
popular heroes should conform their conduct to the received 
code of personal loyalty. 

Thus the story of Siegfried, if it was to continue popu- 
lar, had to be subjected to numerous influences which 
tended to reject large portions of the older form of the 
legend, to alter the course of the narrative, to substitute 
new motives for the action, and to introduce a more modern 
local colour. The selection as the subject of one single 
poem (or recitation) of the events commencing with the 
marriage of Siegfried, and terminating with the death of 
his murderers, would also necessarily introduce certain 
modifications of the plot. The Volsunga Saga is not con- 
fined to the story of Sigurd alone; it is a quasi-historical 
narration of the destinies of the whole family of the Vol- 
sungs, of whom Sigurd is the greatest and most illustrious ; 
there is no effort to give any unity to the history of the 
exploits of, and revenge for, the death of Sigurd. The lay 
of Atli is narrated after the lay of Sigurd, but there is no 
attempt to combine or harmonise them artistically. The 
lay or history of Sigurd is complete in itself, and is wound 
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up by the suicide of Brynhild, and her burning on the 
same pyre as Sigurd, and the narrative of the fate of 
Gunnar is unconnected with the preceding tale. If the 
subject had been taken in hand by a dramatist, the plot 
would not have been carried on beyond the death of Bryn- 
hild; and at this point, the lay of Sigurd in the Edda, which 
is essentially a drama, appropriately terminates. The 
audience to whom an epic poem is recited have, however, 
aninnate desire to have the whole subject satisfactorily 
wound up, and all the characters disposed of, as the modern 
reading public require in a novel full details of the 
marriage of the hero and heroine. 

The genuine epic does not end in a catastrophe. The 
Iliad does not stop short at the death of Hector, and the 
lay of Roland brings Charlemagne back to Paris, and 
concludes with the baptism of the Queen of Spain. There 
is no more conclusive evidence of the purely artificial 
character of the Afneid than its abrupt termination at the 
death of Turnus. An epic poet taking up the tale of 
Sigurd would therefore be forced to make the death of 
Gunther, not the death of Siegfried, the conclusion of 
his work. This form of the poem is embarrassed by the 
difficulty that thus the chief characters must disappear in the 
middle of the plot, and the subsequent part of the story be 
confined to the secondary personages alone. It was there- 
fore necessary that some new characters of weight should 
be introduced into the lay of Sigurd, and that some of the 
characters of the earlier tale should be strengthened, and 
carried on into the portion of the work founded on the lay 
of Atli, so as to give a unity to the whole; this is effected 
by making the action of the both portions centre upon the 
character of Hagan, introduced into the story of Siegfried 
from the lay of Walter; by giving a greater weight to that of 
Kriemhild ; and by increasing the number of the actors in 
the second part by the addition of Rudeger and Dietrich. 

D2 
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In this manner further alterations in the original tale were 
introduced, to meet the artistic exigencies of the subject. 
But as the alterations in a national epic are gradual, and 
in accordance always with the public taste and ideas, there 
is no sudden change sensible to the audience; and although 
the story may in process of time be wholly transformed, 
there are retained throughout certain traditional epithets 
and adventures and certain leading incidents and expres- 
sions which have obtained a hold upon the memory of the 
audience, and are always understood to occur at certain 
points of the narrative; thus fragments of the older version 
appear in the later editions, although quite inconsistent 
with the form which the story has subsequently assumed. 
The same conservative feeling of the public appears in the 
English pantomime, which rigidly maintains the characters 
of the Harlequin and Pantaloon with peculiarities of dress 
and manner, as to the origin and meaning of which the 
audience are now entirely ignorant, but the absence of 
which would probably cause the failure of any such per- 
formance. The lay commences, as do so many of the 
mediaeval epics, with a disclaimer by the poet of any in- 
tention of telling a new story; it is the good old tale with 
which his hearers are as well acquainted as himself, which 
he proposes once again, but never too often, to recount to 
the descendants of the heroes of the narrative. We are 
then introduced to the Court of Burgundy, and first of all 
is described Kriemhild the sister of the Princess of Worms. 
The prominence given in the first adventure to the princess 
is evidently connected with the poet’s intention of com- 
bining in one work both the death of Siegfried and the 
revenge taken upon his murderers: the subject of the lay 
is essentially the revenge of Kriemhild, and the develop- 
ment of her character is the main connexion between the 
first and second parts. She appears first as a coy and 
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gentle maiden, averse to marriage; then she tells her 
mother, 
“‘ Never to love, assure thee, my heart will I resign, 


I'll live and die a maiden and end as I began, 
Nor (let what else befall me) will suffer woe for man.’* 


During the early portion of the action she remains apart 
in her bower, but seeing Siegfried day after day in all his 
glory in the Castle Court below, gradually and insensibly 
she gives up her heart to him. She for the first time meets 
Siegfried at the festivities held on his return from the 
victory over the Saxons, and although evidently enamoured 
of him, her whole conduct down to their marriage is de- 
scribed as full of unusual dignity and reticence. She 
accepts his hand in apparent obedience to the desire of her 
brother, and in fulfilment of his vow, but after her marriage 
she gives herself up entirely to her love for her husband. 
The first indication of the vigour of her character is her 
zeal for his honour and the determination to maintain her 
rank, not as the sister of Gunther, but as the wife of Sieg- 
fried. It is her desire to secure his safety, which induces her 
to betray the secret ofthe mode in which he can be success- 
fully assailed. By his death she is not merely widowed, 
but her grief is aggravated by the treachery which made 
her the instrument of his destruction. Bereft of her hus- 
band and robbed of his treasure, she apparently submits to 
her destiny, but by constantly thinking of her lost love and 
of her own wrongs the whole of her nature becomes 
gradually poisoned: revenge for Siegfried’s death is the 
sole object of her existence, a purpose masked by exagge- 
rated submission so long as there is no hope of its realisa- 
tion. When asked in marriage by Etzel (Attila) she at 
first shrinks from the idea of a second union, but suddenly 
perceiving that she may thus find a means of vengeance, 


* In the extracts from the Nibelungenlied, the English version of Mr. Lettsom 
has been followed. 
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she consents, and binds the Hunnish ambassador in a 
promise, which she intends to make use of subsequently, 
She lures her brothers to Etzel’s court; at first she would 
be content with the destruction of the chief criminal, but 
driven to the choice of either letting Hagan escape or of 
involving in his ruin not only Gunther but also her 
younger brother, who innocent of her husband’s death had 
ever been true to her, she accepts the latter alternative. 
As the battle goes on, under the influence of her ruling 
passion she lashes herself into frenzy, and is gradually 
developed into a fury: the gentle princess of the earlier 
adventures finally revels in cruelty and bloodshed, and, 
to satisfy the necessities of poetic justice, is in the end 
solemnly executed, rather than slain, by the aged Hilde- 
brand. 

The ferocity of Kriemhild in the conclusion of the story 
is in accordance with her character in the early legend; 
but the detailed and elaborate descriptions of her conduct, 
down to the death of her husband, are skilfully introduced 
to heighten the effect of the second part, and at the same 
time to create a sympathy with her up to a certain point. 
The unity of her character does not lie in representing her 
as acting continuously in the same manner and from the 
same motives under varying circumstances, but in a con- 
tinued and consistent development, and the corruption of a 
noble mind by the influence of one dominating idea; her 
identity consists in her always surrendering herself to some 
one overruling sentiment; she is at first given up to maiden 
modesty; she next unreservedly abandons herself to her 
love for her husband; she devotes herself absolutely to his 
memory; her love slowly corrupts into desire for revenge, 
and when this passion has once obtained mastery over her, 
under its influence she gradually loses every semblance of 


her former self; and nevertheless, she is one and the same 
Kriemhild throughout. 
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The character of Gunther in the Lay of Walter and 
Gunnar in the Volsunga Saga is very similar, but the 
‘Gunther of the Nibelungenlied resembles the latter more 
closely than the former; physically brave, and possessing 
all the qualities then deemed kingly, he is at once pre- 
sumptuous, and a moral coward ; though naturally generous 
and truthful, he can be driven into evil by the influence of a 
stronger will, but when once bent upon designs beyond his 
power, or blindly rushing into danger, he is insensible to 
the advice of wiser counsellors ; when brought face to face 
with the danger which he first despised, his heart fails 
within him if action has to be taken, but when driven to the 
wall, his physical courage revives and enables him at least 
to die as a hero. The resemblance between the Gunnar 
of the Volsunga Saga and the Gunther of the Lay of Walter 
may have facilitated the confusion of the two heroes. The 
conduct of the former in essaying the winning of Brynhild, 
and, on failing to ride through the magic fire, procuring the 
aid of the disguised Sigurd, resembles the description 
ofthe latter pursuing Walter, with the remark that the 
treasures surrendered by his father were being brought back 
to him from Hunland, and in despite of Hagan’s warning ; 
and subsequently, when his knights had been worsted, not 
attempting the adventure himself, but employing the assist- 
ance of his reluctant follower. 

Gernot and Giselher correspond in the Nibelungen as 
the brothers of Gunther to the Hogni and Guttorm 
of the Volsunga Saga. In the Nibelungenlied, Hagan 
assumes the part of Hogni in the Volsunga Saga, and 
Gernot is therefore left a rather less colourless character. 
Although in the Nibelungenlied, Giselher is in the first ad- 
venture described as a chosen champion, yet the tradition 
required the younger brother to be “young and of little 
knowledge, and clean out of all oaths whatsoever.” In the 

early legend the younger brother is egged on to the murder 
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of Sigurd, but as in the later edition of the story the murder 
is attributed wholly to Hagan, both in conception and act, 
the youngest brother is represented as quite a youth, de- 
votedly attached to his sister, and always ready to champion 
her. Of the Burgundian knights who are detailed as 
forming the court at Worms, the names were probably 
familiar to the audience, but, with the exception of Hagan, 
they present no individual character, although it is evident 
that Ortwine, Dankwart and Folker were personages well 
known to the hearers, filling distinct 7d/es in the national tradi- 
tions. Hagan, who is introduced directly from the Lay of 
Walter, is practically the hero ofthe poem, in the same sense 
as is Satan that of Paradise Lost. It was certainly never the 
intention ofeither of the poems that Satan or Hagan should 
assume the part of the protagonist, but each character, 
developed by the necessities of the work itself, over- 
shadowed the other personages. Siegfried perishes early 
in the action, and in the second part is quite forgotten by 
the reader except as the cause of the revenge of Kriemhild; 
Rudeger, Dietrich, and Etzel are introduced into the poem 
after the death of Siegfried, like actors who appear in the 
fifth act only. The other Burgundians, both princes and 
knights, are either too weak or too shadowy to attract our 
prolonged sympathy. If Kriemhild had been the only link 
between the two parts, her revenge in the second part 
would have sunk into a mere slaughter of second-rate 
personages, none of whom had sufficient energy to offer 
resistance requisite to account for the frenzy to which she 
was ultimately to be driven. Some one character was de- 
manded who should be at once the especial object of her 
hatred and at the same time possess sufficient strength to 
render her revenge tedious and difficult. It was impossible 
to promote Gunther to this 7é/e, for he never would have 
accepted the invitation to Etzelburg, unless he had been 
presumptuous and unwise. Gernot and Giselher could not 
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be used for this object, for their innocence of the murder 
was requisite for the purpose of enhancing the catas- 
trophe. The difficulty was solved by the introduction of 
Hagan from the Lay of Walter: that he was taken from this 
poem is evident from Etzel’s reference to him on his arrival 
at the Hunnish Court. 


(1812) “ Of all that touches Hagan I’ve known for many a 
year. 
Of old two noble children my hostages were here, 
He and the Spaniard Walter; here each grow up 
to man. 
At last I sent home Hagan; Walter off with Hild- 
gund ran.” 


And thus also Hildebrand asks him 


(2423) “Who was it that in the Waskberg upon a buckler 
sat, 


While of his kin so many the Spanish Walter 


slew?” 


His character is marked well in the earlier and later lay, 
as a counsellor wise and far-seeing, entirely opposed to 
speculate in possibly unprofitable adventures, but, when 
once committed, willing to carry them through by any 
means whatsoever; he neither fights nor does evil from love 
of combat or innate wickedness, but having a certain thing 
to do, he adopts the readiest method with entire indifference 
to right or wrong: he is not only physically valiant, but 
morally brave in the highest degree, for he never deceives 
himself as to the consequences of his actions, and clearly 
discerns the destiny which he meets with a scoff: pitiless so 
far as it was necessary to effect his purpose, he sympathises 
with those noble qualities in others which he himself lacks ; 
of the traits of his character, that which is the most pro- 
foundly immoral is the scornful self-assurance, the cold 
sarcastic insolence, with which he laughs at fate and fortune, 
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for they can do nothing to him which he cannot endure: 
tall, black haired, with bright swift-glancing eyes, superb, 
but breaking sometimes into scornful rough pleasantry, he 
is admitted by all, even by the Ostrogoth himself, as the beau 
ideal of knight and noble. Such a being, hard and bright 
as steel, if without a virtue or weakness, could command no 
sympathy. His struggle for existence against fate would 
either seem an effort to avoid justice or a combat waged by 
some evil spirit. He is therefore given one human virtue, 
the cause of his ruin. He possesses the virtue of personal 
loyalty to his lord, a quality in the feudal times most highly 
valued. His dog-like fidelity to his King must have roused 
the sympathies of the followers of the house of Hohenstau- 
fen, to whom the tale may have been sung. Hagan, the 
wise and foreseeing, is by the invisible link of feudal duty, 
forced to follow the fortune of the presumptuous and morally 
cowardly Gunther. Thus upon the character and fate of 
Hagan the interest of the latter part of the poem turns. 
It is the feudal position of Hagan which gives the motive 
of his actions in the earlier portion; without any personal 
animosity to Siegfried he takes up the quarrel of the Queen, 
and having resolved to slay him, carries it out in the surest 
and safest manner. He warns Gunther against allowing 
the widow to retain her treasure; against the proposed 
marriage of Kriemhild with Etzel; against the journey to 
Etzelberg; his advice is always rejected, and yet, though 
he knows that he of all can never hope for mercy, he follows 
Gunther to the Hunnish court; the swan maidens predict 
to him but what he already knows; the decree of destiny 
thus once pronounced, he endeavours to deceive or mislead 
himself by putting into danger the only person whose life 
it was predicted should be spared; when all his forebodings 
are confirmed by supernatural predictions, he accepts his 
position, resolving that, fall though he must, he will wrestle 
with fate to the last, and make those who slay him rue the 
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deed. As the toils gather closer round him, his ability 
never fails him, his courage never falters ; he defeats fraud 
by cunning, and returns blow for blow ; when bound at the 
feet of the Queen, his nimble mind is devising how he may 
make her victory unfruitful, and contrives that the fated 
hoard should lie hidden in the Rhine forever. An audience 
of the 12th century would have regarded Hagan more 
leniently, or rather more favourably, than one of the rgth; 
much would have been forgiven him because he was ever 
true to his lord. The century which saw the murder of 
Thomas A’Becket would not have regarded the slaying of 
Siegfried as a very serious crime. 

By the introduction of Hagan and the expansion of the 
character of Kriemhild, by the contest between them, at first 
suppressed, but well understood by both, afterwards bursting 
forth in ever increasing fury, the revenge of Kriemhild is 
changed from an execution of criminals, or a treacherous 
butchery (according to the light in which it is viewed), 
into a tragedy of the gloomiest and grandest nature. 

The poem opens with the dream of Kriemhild, the 
meaning of which is explained to her by her mother. This 
adventure corresponds to the dream of Gudrun in the Vol- 
sunga Saga, but inasmuch as the author of the Nibelungen- 
lied has thrown away all the earlier history of Brynhild, it 
was necessary that Uta should be the interpreter. 

The second adventure introduced Siegfried, not as a 
roving adventurer, but as a prince surrounded by his 
knightly followers ; for this purpose his father, Sigmund, 
is represented as still living and reigning at Xanten on the 
Rhine ; consequently the tale of the thraldom of Siegfried 
at the house of Hjalprek must be rejected, and, as he is of 
equal rank with the Burgundian princes, some means con- 
trived to justify Brynhild in afterwards insulting Kriemhild, 
by reference to the difference of position between her hus- 
band and her brother. The constant assertion of the kingly 
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rank of Siegfried, in the commencement of the poem, is 
made prominent to distinguish him from the other knights 
at the Court of Worms. Hagan describes him (107), “of 
noble kin is Siegfried, a mighty monarch’s son.” Siegfried 
himself reproaches Ortwine with his inferior position, say- 
ing (122):— Thou dost not venture ’gainst me to lift thy 
hand; I am a mighty monarch, a monarch’s man art thou.” 
The ladies of the court, in answer to inquiries as to who he 
may be, speak of him as the King of Netherland. The author 
was perfectly aware of the older story of the adventures of 
Siegfried ; for Hagan, when asked who the lately arrived 
stranger may be, tells the story of his winning the hoard of 
the Nibelungs, and of his bath in the dragon’s blood as 
from the Horny Siegfried; and, evidently to obviate the 
discrepancy between Siegfried, represented as a prince with 
castles, knights, and treasure, and the Siegfried of popular 
tradition, riding through the wood in search of strange 
adventures, two verses are appended to the end of the 


second adventure to explain the inconsistency, to the effect 
that during his father and mother’s life he went forth upon 
adventures. 


The conduct of Siegfried on his arrival at Worms is 
inconsistent with his subsequent character, and the subject 
of his journey ; he says nothing of the princess, hectors 
fearfully, and proposes to fight with Gunther, staking his 
kingdom on the issue. This extraordinary proceeding is pro- 
bably derived from some of the stories of Siegfried, in which 
he supported the rather unfavourable character attributed 
to him in later German tradition ; on the other hand, the 
noble and conciliatory conduct of the Burgundian princes 
is an evidence that popular opinion did not run against the 
slayers of Siegfried, and that in reading the latter portion 
of the poem we are not mistaking the poet’s intention in 
sympathising, not with Kriemhild, but rather with the fore- 
doomed Burgundian lords. 
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The conduct of Siegfried, after he is appeased, is diffi- 
cult to understand; he apparently forgets his intention of 
wooing Kriemhild, nor meets her until, at the advice of 
Ortwine, the ladies of the court are invited to assist at the 
festivities held to celebrate the victory over Ludgast and 
Ludger; the first allusion to an union between Siegfried 
and Kriemhild comes from Gernot. Siegfried himself first 
enters on the subject when requested by Gunther to aid 
him in his suit to Brynhild.* The management of this por- 
tion of the poem is difficult to understand, and very con- 
trary to the conduct of affairs in the mediaeval epic. In 
the Volsunga Saga, Sigurd abode for five seasons at the 
house of Giuki, before that King offered him his daughter. 
In the old form of the story, this delay is fully accounted 
for, because Sigurd was in love with Brynhild, and 
although Grunhild’s magic draught had destroyed the 
memory of his first love, he does not desire to wed Gunnar 
until she is offered to him byher brother. Inthe Volsunga 
Saga, Sigurd brings ruin upon himself and his friends, by 
his abandonment of Brynhild, which justifies her subse- 
quent indignation. In the Nibelungenlied, Kriemhild is 
the first and only love of Siegfried ; but it may have been a 
portion of the legend, which could not be disregarded, that 
the bride was not sought for by the hero, and that long 
delay occurred before he accepted her. The episode of the 
war with the Saxons and the Danes is no part of the 
original story, yet it is but an expanding of the statement 
that Sigurd and his brother-in-law “did many great deeds, 
slew many kings’ sons, and no man has ever done such 
deeds of prowess as did they, and then home again they 
came with much wealth won in war.” The later date of 
this portion of the poem is evident enough, from the tilting 
of Siegfried and Ludgast, and the description of the charge 
of the Burgundians ; of which the poet says :— 


* Although he begins to make love to Kriemhild as early as verse 310, 
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(238) “Before their levelled lances was many a saddle 
void :” 

a line which reminds us of the Lay of the Cid. 








In the sixth adventure, Gunther resolves to make love to 
Brunhild, against the advice of Siegfried: it is to be re. 
marked, that although no previous allusion is made to 
Brunhild, nor a hint given of any previous connexion 
between her and Siegfried, it is assumed by the poet, 
because he knew his hearers would assume it, that there 
had been some previous connexion between her and Sieg- 
fried. Hagan at once advises that Siegfried’s aid should 
be sought. 



























(341) “For none so well as Siegfried knows this redoubted 
Queen.” 





When they start, Siegfried assumes the office of pilot, say- 
ing (390), “ Well, all the course I know.” Gunther natu- 
rally is amazed at Isenstein, not so Siegfried : (394) “It was 
only known to Siegfried of the adventurous band.” Sieg- 
fried recognises Brunhild at the window of her castle, and 
the maidens of Brunhild recognise him. On the other 
hand, the poet rejects the relation which existed between 
Brynhild and Sigurd, in the original tale; she is not his 
cast-off love, who had borne a daughter to him, but a vir- 
gin queen who will yield to none who cannot subdue her in 
arms. Learning that Siegfried has arrived she imagines 
that he has come to woo her. 







































(429) “If far-renowned Siegfried aspire to be my mate, 
And is hither come to woo me, on the cast is set his 
life ; 


I fear him not so deeply, as to yield me for his wife.” 








There is no allusion throughout the lay to the fact that 
Brunhild ever loved or was jealous of Siegfried. 
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The turning point of the story in the popular mind was an 
insult offered by Brunhild to Kriemhild, with reference to the 
inferior position of Siegfried in regard to Gunther. The 
whole narration, down to the expedition to Isenstein, turns 
upon the regal station of Siegfried ; and the mere fact of 
doing homage was not one which, in the middle ages, 
involved any actual social inequality. There was a vast 
difference in being a thrall, in the sense of the Volsunga 
Saga, and doing homage within the practice of the twelfth 
century. It would seem that it was impossible to escape the 
necessity of making the action turn upon the specific insult 
of treating Siegfried as “a thrall,” and the very awkward 
device is introduced of making Siegfried, wholly unneces- 
sarily, appear at the court of Brunhild as “the man of 
Gunther.” The poet evidently thinks it necessary to 
reiterate this assertion; Siegfried himself proposes the 
device :— 


(399) “‘ Let but this single story in all your mouths be found, 
That Gunther is my master, and I am but his man, 
To give him all his longing there is no surer plan.” 


although there is no trace of the subsequent stratagem hav- 
ing reference to this description. Twice afterwards Sieg- 
fried alludes to it, and the Queen is made to say :— 


(436) “If he’s thy master, and thou, it seems, his man, 
Let him my games encounter, and win meif he can.” 


These passages are all elaborately introduced to give a 
colour for the subsequent insult of Brunhild. 

In the combat which ensues, we meet with the cloud- 
cloak* which Siegfried, in the later form of the legend (The 
Horny Siegfried), won from Alberich, the dwarf; and the 

* Unless the healm of awe, in the poem, it is, however, never alluded to 


Volsunga Saga, meant something simi- _ again in the earlier legend, 
lar to the cloud cloak of the latter 
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whole combat, a mere trial of brute force, is inferior to the 
test of the burning circle of fire by which proof was made 
of “the first and best of men.”” When Siegfried, concealed 
by the cloud-cloak, starts for the land of the Nibelungs, to 
rally assistance for Gunther, we lose all connexion with 
the Saga, and have a repetition of the combat of Siegfried 
with the giant and the dwarf, Alberich, from the Horny 
Siegfried. The return of Gunther, the §oustings and 
rejoicings, are of the ordinary class, and might form por- 
tion of any poem of the period. When Brunhild espies 
Kriemhild sitting beside Siegfried, she is at once indig- 
nant, but the verse which describes her emotions evidently 
formed part of a narrative which attributed her wrath to 
jealousy, not to pride :— 


(636) “‘ But woe then was the maiden, when Kriemhild she 
espied 
Sitting by valiant Siegfried ; she straight began to 
weep, 
And her bright vision darkened with shame and 
passion deep :” 


although in her conversation with Gunther she says that 
her shame was to see Kriemhild sitting by a “lowly vassal.” 

Throughout the extraordinary scene in Gunther’s cham- 
ber, Siegfried feels no love for Brunhild; he dashed her 
about the room, and punished her without the slightest 
regard to her feelings, but true to the old story takes away 
the ring and girdle. The whole point and meaning of the 
taking of the ring is lost in the more modern version. In 
the Saga, it is the dwarf Andvari’s ring, with which Odin 
had been forced to cover the last hair of Otter ; which 
Sigurd had won from Fafnir, and given as the token of his 
love to Brynhild ; the emblem as it were of the fatal hoard 
which entailed ruin on the possessor: thus Sigurd, in the 
very act of betraying his first love, robs her of the pledge 
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of affection, and, adding insult to injury, gives it to the 
woman for whom he had deserted her. A ring was felt to be 
necessary to the denouement, but the point of the incident 
was forgotten. 

In the subsequent adventures, the wrath of Brunhild 
still turns upon the inferior position of Siegfried, in con- 
tradiction to the assertion of her husband, and the appear- 
ance of Siegfried as King of Netherlands, accompanied by 
hisfather. She continues asserting, in a strange manner, the 
duty of Siegfried to do service to her husband, and it is 
upon this point that she and Kriemhild quarrel. Substi- 
tuting a mere question of feudal supremacy for the assertion 
by Brynhild, in the Volsunga Saga, that her lord was the 
first and best of men, the dispute in the latter poem is 
merely an expansion of that in theearliertale. The nature 
and subject of the dispute was fixed by tradition, but the 
details varied with the changing forms of society, and the 
difficulties which a poet encountered, who had for evident 
reasons commenced the story in the middle, and left out the 
original “‘fons et origo mali.”” But in the story as told in 
the Nibelungenlied, still, remain verses which have no 
meaning save as portion of the earlier story. Thus when 
the Queens dispute, the following passages occur :— 


(865) “ Then out spake fair Kriemhild (full of wrath was she), 
Could’st thou still be silent, better ’twere for thee, 
Thou hast made thy beauteous body a dishonoured 

thing, 


How can a vassal’s leman be consort of a King ?”’ 


(866) “Whom here callest thou leman?”’ said the Queen 
again, 
“So call I thee,” said Kriemhild, “ thy maidenly 
disdain 
Yielded first to Siegfried, my husband, Siegmund’s son, 
Ha! it.was not my brother first thy favours won.” 
VOL. Il. Ie 
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When Kriemhild shows the ring, she says :— 
(873) “ E’en with this gold I'll prove it, that on my hand I 
wear ; 
Twas that Siegfried brought me from thee, when by 
you he lay.” 

In the older story these assertions would have been per- 
fectly true, in the latter form they have no meaning at all. 
Brynhild, in the Saga, has been cruelly wronged in the ten- 
derest point; she had loved Sigurd, had been abandoned 
by him, had sworn to marry none but the first and best of 
men, had been tricked by her former love, and handed over 
to a very second-rate warrior, whom she imagined to be 
the first and best. Under these circumstances she is driven 
mad, by mingled love and hatred for Sigurd. In the Nibe- 
lungenlied, the insult is conveyed in precisely the same 
words, but the indignation of Brunhild turns upon entirely 
different causes. The insufficiency of the cause for the 
result, which strikes us, would not have occurred to hearers 
of the eleventh or twelfth century ; an insult to the Queen 
would then have been quite sufficient cause for bloodshed- 
ding, and a treacherous murder under the circumstances 
would have been nothing very remarkable. In the subse- 
quent discussion as to the murder, the conversation of Gun- 
ther and Hagan resembles that of Gunnar and Hogni, 
except that the parts are completely inverted. The reason 
of this is evident; it was the poet’s intention to make the 
second part turn upon the struggle between Hagan and 
Kriemhild. To justify the fury of Kriemhild, Hagan must 
be the contriver and actor in the deed which deprives her 
of her husband. The King, in both editions of the story, is 
represented as morally weak; this characteristic in the old 
story he exhibits by yielding to his wife, and agreeing to 
the murder; in the later edition he is represented as being 
dragged on by Hagan, who is himself to do the deed. The 
mode of the slaying of Sigurd is different in the two edi- 
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tions of the story, but it is not to be supposed that there 
was any novelty in the mode in which it is detailed in the 
Nibelungenlied. The prose note to the lay of Brynhild, in 
the Edda, expressly refers to the different forms of the 
story :—‘ The Dutch folk say that they slew him in a wood,” 
and such was probably the form of the legend familiar to 
the ears of a German audience. The Nibelungenlied con- 
tains the later legend of Siegfried’s invulnerability, and the 
treason by which Hagan found out the vulnerable spot. 
This tale may have formed portion of the Horny Siegfried, 
if it was ever continued beyond the point at which it now 
terminates. We may be certain that Siegfried’s adven- 
tures, after his arrival at Worms, were familiar to German 
legendary poetry. 

The murder of the infant heir of Siegfried is omitted 
from the latter poem, and is further expressly contradicted 
by the statement that the child was left behind by its father 
and mother, on their departure from the Netherlands. 

The fashion in which the legend had been altered neces- 
sarily involved the poet of the Nibelungenlied in consider- 
able difficulty as to the mode in which Brunhild was to be 
disposed of. In the original story she slays herself after 
the death of Sigurd, thus escaping from her position as 
wife of Gunnar, and uniting herself in her death with her 
first and true love. This suicide of the heroine, and the 
savage funeral rites with which she was buried, had pro- 
bably become distasteful to a later audience, and would have 
artistically injured the poem, for the death of Sigurd is suf- 
ficiently avenged by that of Brynhild, and the slaughter of 
the subordinate criminals would be a feeble termination of 
the story. The old legend naturally never again alludes to 
the Queen of Gunnar, and it was impossible with any regard 
to legendary truth to involve her in the final massacre; in 
the later epic she is, therefore, simply let drop out of the story, 
although subsequently alluded to as living in seclusion. | 

E2 
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The character of Brunhild is thus suddenly thrown — 
aside, although her continued seclusion forces the poet to 
reject the scenes in the old story, in which the second wife 
of the King is introduced as dissuading him from his visit 
to the Court of the Huns. 

In the Volsunga Saga, Gunnar and Hogni make com- 
pensation to Gudrun for the death of her husband ; and all 
her wrongs having been atoned for, in the end of the tale 
she stands by and revenges her kindred. In the Nibe- 
lungen, a trace of this portion of the legend remains in the 
reconciliation of Kriemhild with Gunther, but up to the 
date of her starting for Hungary, every opportunity is taken 
to represent her as still suffering wrong and injustice, by 
the advice of her arch enemy, Hagan. 

The Nibelungenlied retains some portions of the story 
lost in the Volsunga Saga, such as the story of the casting 
of the treasure into the Rhine, and possibly the scene of 
the dead body bleeding in the presence of the murderers. 

The portion of the poem which intervenes between the 
death of Siegfried and the journey of the princes to Hun- 
land would appear to be that least based upon antecedent 
ballads. It has very little of the tone of epopee about it, 
and consists of scenes devoted to the development of the 
characters of Hagan, Gunther, and Kriemhild, all of which 
could not have been conceived until after the introduction 
of Hagan into the story. This part of the work seems to 
be that which was most consciously and consistently com- 
posed with reference to the present catastrophe. 

The slaying of Gunnar and Hogni is comprised in the 
Volsunga Saga in some eight pages of the English trans- 
lation, while in the Nibelungenlied 704 verses or 2816 lines 
are devoted to the history of the journey and the final com- 
bat; yet although overlaid bya mass not only of ordinary 
descriptions of fightings, joustings, and feastings, but also 
of entirely new incidents and characters, the main points 
of the old legend may be discerned. The warning dream 
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and the parting at the water edge remain, although much 
altered. The demand made by Kriemhild of Hagan for 
her lost treasure on the arrival of the Burgundians, an in- 
cident inconsistent with the rest of the story, reflects the 
similar demand of Atli in the Volsunga Saga. That the 
child or children of Kriemhild by her second husband 
should perish was an established fact in the story, but 
the date and manner of the death of Etzel’s sons are adapt- 
ed to the altered form of the plot. The mode in which 
Gunnar devises that Hogni should be slain, to prevent 
the secret of the treasure being disclosed is retained, but 
the characters are transposed, Hagan in the latter part 
taking the part of the King. 

In the portions of the story rejected there is evidence 
of the decrease of ferocity which marks a Christian (or 
perhaps a quasi-Christian) as contrasted with an early 
pagan audience. The death of the thrall Hyalli is re- 
jected ; it is the head, not the heart, of Gunther which 
is brought to Hagan in prison; Gunther dies by the 
sword, not ina wormclose. The Thyestean banquet at the 
end of the lay of Atli is no longer the conclusion of the 
story, and Kriemhild dies by the sword of the avenging 
Hildebrand. The new characters of importance, such as 
Rudeger, Dietrich, and Giselher are all introduced with 
special reference to the modern form of the story. The 
great Berner could not be omitted in the description of the 
court of Etzel; and his interference must be decisive if he 
be brought forward at all. The sympathies of the audience 
evidently were expected to go with the Burgundians and 
against the treacherous Kriemhild; it was not possible that 
he should form one of the band who aided her in her deeds 
of treason; the combat must be brought to such a point as 
to require and also to justify the interference of Dietrich. 
This is effected by the introduction of the blameless Rude- 
ger, who is, on the side of Kriemhild, involved in the same 
fatal necessity as Hagan on the other; the attempt to 
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secure him honorable burial involves the men of Dietrich 
in the fray; and Dietrich himself, on learning the death of 
his nephew’and following, finally intervenes as an almost 
divine warrior, and consigns the two guiltier contrivers of 
Siegfried’s death to the revenge of the Queen; but when 
she disregards the {advice of Dietrich to show mercy, she 
perishes in her_turn. 

The fall of Dietrich’s men at the court of Etzel, although 
inconsistent with his return to Italy in the other legends, 
was in some mode ,mixed up with the old story of 
Gudrun, for in the Edda we read as an introduction to the 
second lay of Gudrun, “‘Thiodrek the King was in Atli’s 
house and lost there the more part of his men; sothere Thio- 
drek and Gudrun bewailed their troubles together.” 

The character of Giselher, the younger brother, and his 
connexion with Rudeger, are introduced at once to give 
pathos to the catastrophe, and to enhance the treachery of 
Kriemhild by forcing her to choose between the safety of 
those she loved and the destruction of those she hated. 

The chief difficulty in the conclusion of the poem lay in 
describing the conduct of Etzel as a powerful, wise, and 
hospitable King, who in perfect good faith invites his wife’s 
kinsmen to his palace. It was impossible to harmonise 
the favorable character of Etzel with the deed of treachery 
which was to be perpetrated at his court. He is represented 
as being swept away in the torrent of combat raised by 
Kriemhild, and, failing to exert any power or influence over 
events, sits in his chair tamely, while his wife is executed 
before his eyes. 

The vast mass of personsand incidents superadded to the 
original story in the second part were probably gleaned 
from other ballads now utterly, lost, but their introduction 
was not accidental, for they are all disposed so as to con- 
tribute to the general result. 

One of the most curious intentional alterations in the 
older story is the mingled motives attributed to Hagan for 
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promoting the death ofhislord, King Gunther. Inthe original 
story Gunnar desires the death of Hogni before his own, to 
secure the secret of the treasure ; Hagan secures the same 
object by desiring to see the head of Gunther, to relieve him 
from his oath not to disclose the hiding place during the King’s 
life: but an additional motive is added, that he feared that 
after his death Kriemhild would send back her brother to 
the Rhine again. This is apparently inconsistent with his 
ruling passion of personal loyalty, but is explained if refer- 
ence is made to his urging the departure of the Burgundians, 
in spite of the evil omens which occurred, and in contradic- 
tion to his own previous advice. When Hagan predicts at 
the court of Gunther the treachery of Kriemhild, he is in- 
sulted as being influenced by fear for his own safety, to 
which he replies, 


(1514) “Never shall you, never, lead with you hence a man 
That with you dare ride readier to visit your 
worst foe. 
Since you will not hear counsel, this I ere long 
shall show.” 
His honour is engaged in the adventure, and he presses it 
forward, always predicting the end : Thus when Uta details 
the dream, he replies :— 
(1560) “ Whoevercares for dreams and thinks by them to walk 
Ne’er in the path ofhonour with steady step can stalk, 
Or breathe the voice of reason, but wavers to and fro 
I ride, my noble master, take leave and forward go.” 
(1561) “ Yes! we shall ride full gladly hence into Etzel’s land; 
There Kings need for their service many a good 
hero’s band. 
And this fair feast of Kriemhild awaits us there in 
view.” 
He is quite ready himself to perish, but resolved both 
that Kriemhild shall purchase the victory dearly, and that 
the master who disregarded his advice and thrust him upon 
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ruin shall never survive him; by the death of Gunther he 
accomplishes both his objects. This deep malignant feel- 
ing toward the master who had slighted his advice and al- 
lowed him to be insulted at his court; this determination 
that, as he must perish, Gunther should die with him, is in 
perfect keeping with his character throughout. 

It is now possible, with the information which we possess, 
to discern how such a poem as the great German epic was 
gradually built up, out of what it grew, and what was re- 
quisite to its complete development. We see that in re- 
mote antiquity the tale of Sigurd and Brynhild existed 
among the Teutonic tribes long before their conversion to 
Christianity. The early form of the story, or rather the 
earliest form of the story which we possess, is redolent of 
the spirit of the old Teutonic mythology, and that the cha- 
racters, their motives, and actions, are such as could not 
have been in their original form appreciated by a Christian 
audience. We have no reason to believe that in the tale of 
Sigurd there existed any historical basis, yet certain histo- 
rical or quasi-historical persons and names get ultimately 
mixed up with it, but in a form so strangely altered that all 
historical verisimilitude disappears, if it ever existed. 

The story of Sigurd having once become popular, va- 
rious new stories of adventure are associated with his name, 
various localities become the acknowledged scenes of his 
exploits, relics of his existence are publicly recognised. 
Other poems, which may have some historical basis, be- 
come mixed up in the popular memory with the purely 
mythical Sigurd lay, whereby the ancient story is greatly 
modified by the introduction of new characters, and an 

entire alteration of the catastrophe. At this stage there 
exist a series of ballads which form one continuous tradi- 
tionary cycle, but without any definite commencement or 
termination, a floating mass of poems, like the inorganic 
matter of a nebula which has not yet under the influence 
of natural laws formed a definite planetary system. The 
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ballad poetry of a nation may never be developed beyond 
this point, but it may chance that some poet or singer of 
higher genius will arise, who attains to an idea of poetic 
unity, and gives to the whole series of ballads, or some 
selected portion, a definite form by combining them into 
one tale, adapting their incidents so that all may tend 
to the same result, and leading them to some distinct and 
satisfactory conclusion. 

Once and again may this attempt be made without per- 
manent success, but at last a poem is produced which, from 
its intrinsic merits or its adaptation to the national feeling, 
gains such a hold upon the popular mind as to super- 
sede the original poems upon which it is based, and out of 
which it was constructed. 


If the result be a work not of one time, but of all times, 
it attains the rank of an epic not merely national but inter- 
national. Such a work, when constructed, does not neces- 
sarily possess a fixed and invariable form. In the mouths 


ofthe bards who recite it, there must be constant variations 
in details. Much of the common form of heroic descriptions 
may be added or omitted; at convenient points in the story 
episodes may be introduced; but it still retains its nature 
and unity so long as the greater features of the work re- 
main unaltered, and the same catastrophe is attained by the 
same arrangement of facts and characters. 

The war with Ludgast and Ludger in the first part of 
the Nibelungenlied, and a large proportion of the details of 
the journey to Etzelburg, may be omitted without any 
injury to the poem as a whole; but whether these passages 
formed portion of the composition of the poet who first 
conceived the lay in its entirety, or whether they were sub- 
sequently introduced, it is impossible now to conjecture. 
On the other hand, there are many of the adventures the 
omission of which would dissolve the whole work into 
mere chaos; yet even as to these it does not necessarily 
follow that they now exist in precisely their original condi- 
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tion; they may have been expanded or retrenched, but they 
never could have been, nor can now be, possibly omitted. The 
poem did not attain a fixed form until reduced to writing, and 
even written poems are subject to constant alteration, from 
the change of the language and alteration of taste. 

The introduction of criticism causes the false assumption 
that some one accepted text is the real text, and the vari- 
ations from it are considered corruptions. A well-known 
instance of the expansion and alteration of a written poem 
is afforded by the comparison of the Oxford manuscript of 
the Chanson de Roland with the copies of the same work 
in other European libraries. From this example we learn 
that a work of 4000 lines may be expanded to 6000 or even 
8000 verses, its metrical system modified, and its gramma- 
tical form altered, without its ceasing to be intrinsically 
the same poem. 

To a poem such as the Nibelungenlied, can any of the 
theories of the authorship of the Iliad be applied? It is 
impossible to consider the poem as possessing a unity of 
authorship such as exists in the case of the Jerusalem 
Delivered, the Aineid, or Paradise Lost; it is equally clear 
that it has not been formed by stringing different ballads 
one after the other in consecutive order, for the antecedent 
poems are combined, not arranged, and are modified through- 
out with reference to a catastrophe different from that of 
the original legend, from which the greater portion of the 
poem is derived. The third theory, that of Mr. Grote, fails 
exactly as the first, in so far as it assumes an original unity 
of authorship, yet is partially correct in recognising the 
possibility, or rather the great probability, of subsequent 
interpolations ; but its application is hazardous as resting 
upon the assumption, which cannot be too often denied, 
that a critic of the nineteenth century can, unaided, discern 
what portions of a given work would conflict with the taste 
of an audience of an early and unrefined period. 

The amount of historical information to be derived from 
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a national epic is fairly exemplified by the Nibelungenlied. 
We find here a class of characters, purely mythical, such 
as Siegfried and Brunhild; also certain characters equally 
clearly historical, viz.: Attila, Dietrich, and Pilgrim, all 
of whom, however, lived at different periods, and could not 
by any possibility have been united in the same adventure. 
Further, there are introduced numerous heroes, of whom it 
cannot be asserted that they are either mythical or his- 
torical, but many of whom, in other ballads of equal his- 
torical value, are represented as engaged in wholly incon- 
sistent proceedings. 

If the Nibelungenlied had descended to us, unaccom- 
panied by any external evidence, how could we, by inter- 
nal criticism, ascertain that one character was mythical 
and another historical ; has Giselher less reality than Gun- 
ther? is Siegfried or Brunhild more nebulous than Attila or 
Dietrich? Even if it could be proved that Attila and 
Dietrich once actually existed, would not all the supposed 
information derived from the text as to their lives, exploits, 
and character, be almost the reverse of the historical truth? 

If we once realise that the origin of a German poem, of 
probably the twelfth century, lies beyond our powers of 
discovery, that its author is and must remain unknown, 
and that all historical deductions from it would be incor- 
rect, we must hesitate before we attempt to apply such 
criticism to, or draw any such deductions from, a Grecian 
epic of unknown antiquity, as form the staple of what is 
known as the Homeric question. 

Long before the,days of modern scepticism, the true 
historical value of the epic narrative was well expressed by 
Cervantes :— 

“ En lo deque‘hubo Cid, no hay duda, ni menos Bernardo 
del Carpio; pero de que {hicieron las hazafias que dicen 


creo que la hay muy grande.” * 
ALEXANDER G. RICHEY. 


* Don Quixote, parte I., c. 49. 
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COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE DRAVIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 


T is announced that a second edition of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 

is in preparation. The book has been before the interested 
public for some time, and seems to have met with general 
acceptance, and its results to have been acquiesced in. I 
have no reason for supposing that the second edition will 
materially change the standpoint and method of treatment 


observed in the first, and therefore, as I think that the 
book is constructed on an unscientific principle, I take this 
opportunity of calling attention to what seem to me to be 
real defects in the execution of the work. 

And first, I wish to disclaim anything like disrespect of 
the author’s work, because it gives proof of considerable 
knowledge of many of the facts of a great number of 
languages, and of the author’s skill in bringing together 
the well-known facts of the family of languages under con- 
sideration—languages with which Dr. Caldwell is intimately 
acquainted. I am simply content to consider the results 
attained, only so far as the method pursued is concerned. I 
propose, therefore, in this paper to examine his analysis of 
the Dravidian verb, in which I believe he has failed in 
exhibiting the genesis and relations of the concrete forms, 
and that through a vice of method, which I regard as 
fatal to any mere re-editing of the work as proposed. 
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If there be one certainty of Comparative Grammar, it is 
that the juxtaposition of forms sporadically, and the gene- 
ralisation at each successive stage of the comparison, with- 
out any entire view of the whole field, can only lead to 
confusion. Our only safeguard is to endeavour, by a care- 
ful induction which shall comprehend all the observed 
facts, to get at the mother-form, working down from which 
we may explain the variations of existing forms. There are 
now existent five well-recognised and well-worked spheres 
of Comparative Grammar :—the Indo-Germanic, Teutonic, 
Romance, Keltic, and Slavonian, representing the acti- 
vities of Bopp, Grimm, Diez, Zeuss, and Miklosich, re- 
spectively. I do not speak of Shemitic, because as yet 
the work is simply not done, Olshausen not having pur- 
sued the line into which he struck so vigorously in his 
Hebraische Grammatik. 

Now the success of these ‘maestri di color che sanno’ 
leaves no doubt of the correctness of their method, and 
therefore it is important to realise for a moment as well 
what their method is, as the circumstances in which that 
method was applied. Nor can it be doubted that it con- 
sists, as I have said, in an endeavour, according to recog- 
nised criteria based on a thorough phonetic, after the przma/ 
forms, grammatical, lexicographical, &c., of the respec- 
tive families, in order to the explanation of the existing 
varieties. But success would have been next to impossible, 
if fortune had not aided these methodic efforts, by hand- 
ing down one of the related languages in a high state 
of preservation. What then are the aids which each sphere 
has? The Romance is definitely and indisputably based 
on the Latin, and may be taken as the most fortunate, 
because we not only can infer from a comparison of the 
existing languages, what the primal forms must have been, 
but we also historically know what they were. To consi- 
der a moment what would be the result likely to be 
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obtained by mere induction, let an observer not ac. 
quainted with Latin examine, for instance, the following 
tables :— 


It. Sp. Pg. Prov. Fr. Wall. 
Soy. sou. sul. suis. sunt. 
eres. S. est. es. e’sti. 

é, es. he. est. est. este. 
siamo. somos. somos. sem. sommes. suntem, 
siete. _—Sois. sois. etz. étes. suntetzi. 


sono. son. sao. son. sont. stint. 


It is evident that before any instructive comparison can 
be instituted between the corresponding forms of these 
languages, the forms themselves must have been hunted 
up to a period when the difference of age no longer 
makes itself felt: the quantities must be reduced to a 
common expression before they can be equated. Thus, 
to work with forms like the Fr. saws, with its late s final, 
and It. sovo, is to presuppose failure. Supposing this diffi- 
culty removed, what results might be expected from the 
mere comparison of the forms as they stand in this particu- 
lar series of examples? 

He might probably arrive at the conclusion that the 
original forms were something like the following :— 


suntis. 
sest? 
est. 
s-m-s. 
sestes. 
sunt. 


If now he were to study further carefully the phonetic 
of these languages, he would find reason to modify his 
inferences, and would, no doubt, get much nearer to the 
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real forms ; but it is quite evident that the mere compari- 
son of the single tense, and still more of the single person, 
would lead to no trustworthy results. He would probably 
succeed in the third persons ; he would certainly fail in the 
second persons. If now he began with a theory, such ex. gr. 
(I take at random), as that letters are not put in, but may 
have dropped out, and attempted to arrange his facts with 
a view to this theory, I hardly like to speculate as to what 
he would make of the primal form of the second person 
singular,—(serest ?). 

Even with the help of the extant Latin language, and 
its historic relations to the modern languages,* the specula- 
tions of the dozens of ingenious writers anent this family of 
Romance languages, are plenteous enough to give any 
curious person a good spell of profitless reading, and 
would, no doubt, if persevered in, inspire him with a last- 
ing mistrust of any theorizing on isolated facts. 

In the wide field of the Slavonian tongues, we have a won- 
derful aid in the older forms preserved by the Church Slavic 
and in the related family of Lithuanian. For the Teutonic 
and Indo-Germanic, we have the vast resources of Gothic and 
Sanskrit, with their wealth of pure forms, and transparent 
structure, approximating them to their respective primal 
forms. As I said, /// the attainment of the knowledge of 
these key-languages in their several spheres, progress in 


bebo. 
















* The following examples from Mr. 
Roby’s Latin grammar will show that 
isolated speculations are not absolutely 
unknown, even in the well-trodden 
paths of Romance grammar. It is found 
in his Pref., p. xxxv. (2nd ed.), § 7. 
“Compare this with Italian, where v 
is frequent before a consonant in the 
middle of a word, e.g. avro [sic] (ha- 
bebo), covrire (cooperire), &c.”’ It is 
a legitimate inference, I think, to take 
Mr. Roby as equating avrd with ha- 





Lest I should be doing that 
scholar an injustice, however, I will 
put it on the ground of seeming so, as 
it certainly has been so taken, and 
was quoted to me as an example of 
x=, The meaning, and the close 
filial relation existing between the 
Italian and the Latin, may seem for 
a moment to justify this equation; 
but, of course, as is well known, the 
phonetic laws distinctly negate any 
such possibility. 
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comparison was almost impossible. And even when the 
knowledge was gained, the first stepin the progress was such 
a tentative comparison of the forms, &c., as by continual 
and repeated correction resulted in an elaborate and me- 
thodic phonetic, the absolutely essential guide and cri- 
terion. 

Thus, then, we need at least three things before any 
satisfactory results can even be hoped for, viz., full me- 
thodic comparative tables, showing all the forms in their 
mutual connexion; 2, a methodic phonetic; and 3, the 
natural favour of some key-language, within the sphere of 
the languages compared : and of these, the first and second 
become still more important and indispensable, when the 
third is absent. 

Now, in Dr. Caldwell’s book, 1, the tables are scanty 
in the extreme; 2, the phonetic is non-existent, as the few 
pages which he has devoted to the subject really belong 
to the special grammars, and have little or no bearing on 
their comparative study ; and 3, Dr. Caldwell has not cul- 
tivated nature’s favours in the matter of a key-language, 
for he has not given nearly sufficient consideration to the 
oldest attainable forms of the language, such, cx. gr., as 
Old Tamil and Old Canarese. On the other hand, we have 
a formidable list of languages and forms quoted, many of 
which have no bearing whatever on the points for the 
exemplification of which they are quoted, and still more of 
them afford simply inapplicable analogies. His book, 
therefore, while interesting enough, and correct enough in . 
his expositions of the facts of the separate grammars, I 
must regard as a comparative failure, when considered in 
the higher light of a Comparative Grammar of the Dra- 
vidian family. 

For all practical purposes of familiarity, these Dravidian 
languages are four :—Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malaydlim, 
commonly so called, and they are spoken by ten, fourteen, 
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five, and two-and-a-half millions of people, respectively, 
in the south of India. There are several uncultivated dia- 
lects besides, which we need not mention here, and which, 
in any case, should be very sparingly used in a Compara- 
tive Grammar, until at least each separate dialect have 
received a searching special investigation by a competent 
hand, which most assuredly has not been done yet. 

These four languages have a considerable native 
literature, and the facts of their grammars have been set 
forth by their native grammarians with true Hindu re- 
search and subtlety. Under these circumstances, it cer- 
tainly does seem remarkable that so little should have 
been done in even the practical side of their study by the 
Europeans, to whom that knowledge is so important. 

The whole group of languages has been, indeed, singu- 
larly neglected. It seems astonishing that a language like 
Telugu should, until last year, when Mr. Arden’s Grammar 
was published (Madras: Grammar, &c., by A. M. Arden, 
M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge), have had to remain 
with no aids save such as could be extracted from the 
old compilations of Morris and Campbell, and Mr. C. 
P. Brown’s Telugu Grammar. Dr. Caldwell, in his pre- 
face, says, that Mr. Brown’s Telugu Grammar rises far 
above the level of the ordinary grammars of the Indian 
vernacular. I can only say that, for the last ten or twelve 
years, I have had the opportunity afforded me, in instructing 
successive sets of Indian Civil Service Students, of realizing 
to adire extent what an unsatisfactory book a man can write, 
and entitle a grammar, who yet does really possess an ex- 
cellent knowledge of the language. Mr. Brown, as trans- 
lator to Government, was excellent: he is the composer of 
a grammar which is very poor indeed. 

Tamil has had a better fate: Mr. Pope’s handbook is con- 
venient, if not particularly scientific or thorough ; though 
certainly more real insight into the language will be 
VOL. II. F 
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obtained from the grammar of Rhenius, which follows 
more the order of the native grammars. Winslow’s Tamil 
Dictionary is pretty full, but not what it should be. In 
Graul, however, we lost an able expositor and editor, and 
his little editions of the Kaivalyanavanita and the Tiruval- 
luver make us the more regret his loss. Canarese has a 
small grammar, which is handy, but very poor. The scho- 
larly edition of the Jeimini-Bharata (published by Mégling 
in theZeitschr. der D. M. G., xxiv., 310) [caps. 1, 2,] is a very 
great advance on the old one by Sanderson, and is a hopeful 
augury for the future. Malaydlim, however, is in a fair 
way to carry off the palm in the matter of an expounder, 
as there is now being published a good dictionary, which 
will be the introduction to a real comparative study. Dr. 
Caldwell’s grammar has the honour of breaking ground in 
the comparative study of these languages. 

I have chosen as the main object of my criticism the 
section of Dr. Caldwell’s Grammar, which treats of the 
verbs, as I think it will be abundantly apparent that 
the principles on which he conducts his comparisons and 
analyses are often wrong and misleading. I do not intend 
to follow him in his consideration of the root syllables of 
the Dravidian language, but simply to examine his account 
of the structure of the verbal formations. 

At the very outset of his general considerations on the 
verbs, p. 353, he allows himself to make use of the follow- 
ing comparison :—“ The Dravidian ¢vansztives and zntran- 
sitives exactly resemble in force and use the de/erminate 
and zndeterminate verbs of the Hungarian.” Now a Dra- 
vidian intransitive is precisely like our own. Thus Jésznén, 
I talked, is intransitive, while anninén, I made, is a transi- 
tive, as indeed it should seem superfluous to exemplify; 
but the whole point of distinction between the determinate 
and indeterminate verbs of Hungarian is, that these two 
forms of conjugation apply oz/y to active verbs—the former 
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expressing the fact that a definite accusative follows, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, while, in the latter, abstraction is made i 
of any mention of the direct object. Wh 

Ex. gr. in Hungarian we say :— 







mi leveleket irjunk, we should write letters. 





mia’ leveleket irjwk, we should write ¢he letters. 





ok viragokat szakasztamduak, they would pluck flowers. 





ok a’ viragokat szakasztandk, they would pluck he flowers. 





I have no objection to the introduction of a Hungarian 
comparison for the purpose of correlating the Dravidian 
with the Ural-Altaic family, but here it is certain that the 
cases have no point of comparison at all, and are alike 
‘neither in force nor use.’ 

To make the matter clearer, I give here the conjugation 
ofa verb in Hungarian having these two forms, which it is 
to be noted must be an active* verb :— 












Present tense. 








Indefinite. Definite. i 
ismer-ek, I know. ismer-em, I know (him, it, &c.) at 
ismer-sz»thou knowest, ismer-ed, thou knowest. _ i | 
ismer, he knows. ismer-i, he knows. ii 
ismer-iink, we know. ismer-jiik, we know. Hil 
ismer-tek, you know. ismer-itek, you know. 
ismer-nek, they know. ismer-ik, they know. 





Now, it is at once apparent that not one of the termina- 
tions is alike in the two cases; ismer is the verbal root, but 
when the mention of a definite object is intended, em is 












* Of course there are a few Hunga- and comes under the regular rule. 
rian verbs which can be either neuter Thus jdr-ok, I go, but jar-om a tancz- 
or active. Thus jdr, to go, may ot, I go the dance, I am dancing. 
have the meaning go (a dance), and But we get no nearer the Dravidian 
then it becomes a quasi-active verb, analogies by these rare examples. 
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appended to denote the subject JZ, which is otherwise 
denoted by the affix ef ; so ed affix contrasted with sz, &c, 

But what are the facts in Tamil? That in both classes 
of verbs, transitives and intransitives, precisely the same 
personal terminations are appended, thus :— 


Intransitive. Transitive. 

pés-in-én. pann-in-én. 
pés-in-ay. pann-in-dy. 
pés-in-an. pann-in-an. 
pés-in-6m. pann-in-6m. 
pés-in-ir. pann-in-ir. 


pés-in-argal. pann-in-argal. 


Now, let us take an example of a verbal root in Tamil, 
which can be made transitive or intransitive by a difference 
in formative afix before the personal terminations are 
appended, thus :— 


tiri-kk-ir-én, I make to turn, twist, alter, &c. 

tiri-g-ir-én, I walk about, revolve ; 
the personal terminations being in both cases identical. 

In fact, there could not possibly be a more objection- 

able comparison than this, which, at the very outset, 
Dr. Caldwell has made, though probably the inadequacy 
of existing Hungarian grammars may have something to 
do with Dr. Caldwell’s mistake. It can hardly be said 
that the rationale of the Hungarian verbal system has been 
satisfactorily explained as yet, by natives or foreigners. 
The root syllable, however, of Dravidian verbs is not always 
left to differentiate itself into transitive and intransitive by 
means of a varying tense affix, for occasionally it takes 
certain modifications, which become inherent in the whole 
verb, and are carried along with it through the entire con- 
jugation. Here again, I think Dr. Caldwell has not ex- . 
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plained anything, by assuming the intransitive affixes as 
the normal state of things, which intransitives are changed 
into transitives by certain modifications of their own forms. 
Thus nothing is gained by saying that, from the intransi- 
tive fd-gu, to go, comes the transitive pd-kku, to drive 
away, by the doubling and hardening of the consonants of 
the formative. The real state of the relation is thereby 
only obscured: the two affixes gu and kku, bu and pfu, 
&c., are simply specialisations of the radical conceptions in 
the two directions, transitive and intransitive, which it can 
serve no purpose whatever to represent as being derived 
one from the other ; for it might just as well, and just as 
needlessly be asserted, that the intransitives come from the 
transitives by the change of the affix kku into gu. And to 
what this leads we may see from the following sentence 
(p. 355) :—“‘ If the transitive 4 in pfu were not known fo be 
derived from the hardening of an intransitive formative, we 
might be tnclined to affiliate it with the ~ which is cha- 
racteristic of a certain class of causal verbs in Sanscrit, 
as jna-p-ayami!” This, however, is only intended by Dr. 
Caldwell as a thing of nought, and I may mention in 
passing, that it is a not uncommon occurrence throughout 
the book to find perfectly futile comparisons thus flung out, 
with no intention of giving them much weight. In the 
present case Dr. Caldwell knocks down his man of straw 
by the statement, that ‘the real sign of the causal in 
Sanskrit is aya, and the g which precedes it is considered 
to be only an euphonic fulcrum.’ When such a phrase 
as this can be used by a comparative philologist, we not un- 
naturally begin to experience misgivings: ‘euphonic ful- 
‘rum’ is much too convenient a phrase, and leads no- 
where. 

This doubling of the affix to form transitives is else- 
where stated to take place in nouns for the purpose of form- 
ing adjectives: ¢. gr. pd(m)bu, a snake, becomes fd-ppu, 
serpentine. Dr. Caldwell thus accounts for this (p. 356):— 
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“When nouns are used to qualify other sounds [!], as well 
as in the use of transitive verbs, there is a ¢vansition in the 
meaning of the theme to some other object, and the idea of 
a transition is expressed by the doubling and hardening of 
the consonant of the formative, or rather by the /orcidie 
and emphatic enunciation of the verb, which that hardening 
of the formative necessitates.” In other words, pd-ppu being 
hard (surd and sonant would have kept off the monstrum), 
tends to a more forcible enunciation than fdmbu, and 
so expresses the idea of transition to some other object, 
and so is naturally employed to mean serpentine. 

The explanation I leave to the ingenious expositor. 
Nor, be it remarked, is this a mere passing idea caught at 
for explanation momentarily ; for Dr. Caldwell, on the same 
page, returns to the charge again, and in giving the 
rationale of the phenomenon mentioned above (éz77-gir-én, 
intransitive, /277-kkir-én, transitive), he says :—“ The latter 
is an emphasised, hardened enunciation of the intransitive 
or natural form of the verb; and the forcible enunciation 
thus produced is symbolical of the force of transition, by 
which the meaning of the transitive theme overflows, 
and passes on to the object indicated by the accusative.” 
It is not easy to realise that explanation: the meaning of 
the transitive theme overflowing, and passing on to the 
accusative. Here the point of this simile is the force with 
which it does its overflowing, and which needs to be repre- 
sented by a harder form, which harder form is Af, as con- 
trasted with du/ It is curious that in the imperative the 
root remains the same for both transitive and intransitive 
forms. Besides, there are many verbs which simply reverse the 
process: thus 77m, to be, is zru-kkir-én, in all the dignity of 
a transitive verb, whereas /, to give, is simply /-g7rén, in the 
modesty of an intransitive. 

But having got hold of a principle of the transitive 
force of hard affixes, he proceeds deliberately to destroy it 
by his explanation of the third class of transitives, which 
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are formed by adding a particle of transition to the root. 
Now here Canarese uses du, and Tamil //u, for the par- 
ticle; but, after a brief disquisition, which makes nothing 
for his purpose, Dr. Caldwell concludes that du, and not 
Hu, is to be regarded as the primitive form of this /vansztrve 
suffix. What has become meanwhile of the force of the 
hardened affix, &c.? In asking the origin of this dw, Dr. 
Caldwell believes it to be zdentical with (p. 358) the adjec- 
tival formative //v, above mentioned, and thus he explains 
the neuter demonstrative form :—“ There is a ‘fransztion 
of meaning when a noun is used adjectivally, as well as 
when a verb is used transitively, and in both cases the 
Dravidian languages use one and the same means of ex- 
pressing transition.” The fallacy lies of course in the 
paronyms, transitive and transition. 

In the section on the causal verb we are told that the 
most common affix is vz, instead of which we have #2, or 
ppt, according to the euphonic requirements of the preceding 
syllable, and by this vague rule : “when the theme ends zz @ 
vowel which zs of such a character that, if a sonant follows, 
it will necessarily be hardened and doubled, [then] v7 or 6% 
changes dalectically into ppr.’’ Unfortunately, the princi- 
ple of the doubling of consonants in Tamil has never been 
properly investigated, and all assertion thereanent be- 
yond a certain point is liable to exception. 

In particular, it does seem remarkable that Dr. Caldwell 
should not have appreciated the full impc — nce of the 
phenomenon of doubling initial letters after. ‘tain final 
vowels in certain grammatical categories. That Mr. Brown 
should speak disparagingly of the native grammars and 
their ‘subtleties,’ was to be expected, but Dr. Caldwell 
should have felt the importance of this singular law. It is 
a principle quite as characteristic as the aspiration and 
eclipsis of Keltic grammars, and deserves a much more 
thorough investigation than it has received. I will here 
give a few typical examples, of ordinary occurrence in 
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Tamil, of the manner in which the principle works, and 
will then briefly indicate what I believe to be the rationale 
of the procedure. £%. gr. :— 

In Tamil, when an accus. ending in ez immediately pre- 
cedes its governing verb, and this verb begins with one of 
the mutes (k, s, t, p), such initial mute following the final 
ét is doubled, thus 


manithanet-k-kandén, 1 saw the man. 


The same takes place after an infinitival in a :— 
kolla-p-pattén, he was killed. 


So again in the construction called Tatpurusha, where the 
crude form is prefixed to its governing noun so as to form 
one word :— 


pult-t-tél, tiger-skin, for ‘tiger’s skin.’ 


This will suffice to show the workings of a principle, of 
which Dr. Caldwell himself confesses the importance in 
allowing that “ Dravidian grammarians have bestowed 
more attention and care on euphonic permutaiton than 
on any other subject.’ He adds shortly after: “it will 
suffice to notice a few of the permutations; for the subject 
7s too wide, and at the same time not of suffictent tmport- 
ance, to allow of our entering on a minute investigation 
of it.” 

I must regret that Dr. Caldwell has failed to see that it 
is precisely HERE, IN THIS SUBJECT OF EUPHONIC PERMU- 
TATIONS, THAT THE SECRET OF MUCH OF DRAVIDIAN MOR- 
PHOLOGY IS TO BE SOUGHT. It is impossible to determine 
the endings of the various affixes until we penetrate the 
secret of these perpetually acting euphonic laws. We shall 
have to explain why Tamil hardens, while Telugu softens, 
the initial consonant of a word following an infinitive in @; 
why Canarese softens while Tamil hardens, the initial con- 
sonant of the governing word in a Tatpurusha, while all 
the dialects agree in softening the initial consonant of the 
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second word in a Dwandwa or aggregate compound. The 
mysteries of Kala and Dru/a words must be done away 
with, and the case of ” versus y in any given instance to 
avoid hiatus, must be settled on rational and intelligible 
grounds. The only explanation, however, that we can ex- 
tract from Dr. Caldwell is our oft-repeated formula: “ this 
doubling and hardening of the initial is evidently meant to 
symbolise the ¢rvansztion of the signification of the first word 
to the second”’ (p. 126); in other words, in puli-t-tdl, the tiger 
pult, has transferred his signification to his skin #7! The 
Doctor will pardon a smile, but I must add, that whatever 
merit that explanation may have, in the matter of Tamil, it 
is absolutely void of all relevance in a comparative Dravi- 
dian grammar, because Canarese does mo/ do this thing, but 
the other thing. Thus, given in Canarese, huli, a tiger, 
and togalu, a skin; then the compound as above is just the 
contrary, viz.:—huli dogalu, where, I fear, we should 
hardly be justified in inferring the re-transfer to the tiger 
in Canarese of his natural significance, of which he had 
been locally deprived in Tamil! 

I have little doubt that this phenomenon of initial 
doubling is to be ascribed primarily to the action of ASsI- 
MILATION. What the precise letters are in any given case 
which have been lost, I shall not here consider, as I hope 
shortly to have leisure to finish a paper bearing on this 
subject,—a subject, as Dr. Caldwell justly observed, ‘ far 
too wide’ to receive sufficient treatment in a casual men- 
tion. 

To revert to our causal particle, once more we come 
upon a repetition of the man of straw. On p. 363 we 
have this paragraph :— 

“The oldest and present form of the Indo-European 
Causative particle is supposed to be the Sanscrit aya, with p 
prefixed after a root in d; aya becomes 7 in Old Slavonic; 
and the resemblance between this and the Telugu 7 is very 
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close [!]; severtheless, the derivation of the latter from 2, 
or 42, and of the former from aya, proves that the resem- 
blance is purely accidental.” 

In the section on the passive (p. 364) we are told about 
the Sanskrit passive ya, and about the Turkish, Finnish, 
and Hungarian affixes, all of which is superfluous and ir- 
relevant, because the Dravidian verb, as Dr. Caldwell him- 
self says, has not, and probably never had, a passive. Its 
function is supplied variously, but there is nothing new nor 
deserving of notice in the manner in which these various 
ways are set forth, as the smallest Tamil grammar could 
not certainly say less on the matter. 

On p. 368 the negative voice is introduced thus :— 
“ Properly speaking, the Dravidian negative is rather a mood 
or voice than a conjugation.” And then we have a some- 
what unintelligible clause: “ negation is generally expressed 
in the Indo-European family by means of a separate par- 
ticle used adverbially ; and instances of combinatzon like the 


Sanskrit ndastt, ‘tt ts not,’ the negative of astz, ‘zt 2s,’ are 
very rare, and are found only tn connexion with substantive or 
auxtliary verbs ; whereas in the Scythian languages every 
verb has a negative voice and mood as well as an affirma- 
tive.” 


The clause I have italicised is certainly liable to be 
misunderstood, and it may be as well to consider for a 
moment what Dr. Caldwell means. Nothing can be com- 
moner in Slavic and Lithuanian than this blending into 
one word of negative and verb. Thus in Lithuanian 
(v. Schleicher’s Litauische Gram., p. 325) we can say mé 
datig iszmékau, “1 have not learnt much,” or uniting the 
negative and the verb, daig netszmékau. And Miklosich 
gives examples in abundance of ze compounded with verbs 
(v. his Vergleich. Syntax der Slavischen Sprachen, p. 172). 
As to verbs in which the union with the negative not only 
negates the idea, but turns it into its contrary, cf. Sl. 
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breshtt, to value highly, nebréesht’, to contemn, and cf. neg- 
ligere, and zz-videre. . The instances of the zzsertion of the 
negative between the prefix and the verb in the case of 
compound verbs are very numerous: cf. 2z-ve-byt?, which 
does not simply mean “ non existere,” but absolutely “ in- 
terire.” Now, curiously, in Sanskrit the verb as¢z with ua, 
nasti, has a sort of pregnant meaning, like our “ Rachel 
weeping for her children, and they are not;” thus ndstz 
comes to mean “tobe lost,” &c. If then Dr. Caldwell means 
simply the samdhz or union of za with a verb beginning 
with a vowel, then “dat phenomenon would occur in Sans- 
krit in every concetvable verb beginning with a vowel ; but if he 
means to speak of that pregnant force in the negative par- 
ticle by which, as above, it contradicts, not simply negates, 
(like ov« é&, od xeAcbw, I forbid; ov orépyw, I hate; ob pnu, 
I deny ;) then it is by no means are, and restricted to sub- 
stantive or auxiliary verbs, for the Slavonic languages will 
furnish abundant examples of this intimate union of the 
negative with the verb: ex. gr. Russ. 22-ne-volit, to compel, 
tz-ne-duzhit, debilitare; Bohem. 2-ne-vdzhitz, contemnere, 
Polish z-vze-wazyc, id. Bohem. pro-ne-veritt sé, desciscere, 
Polish prze-nze-wrerzyc ste, id., &c. 

Dr. Caldwell continues :—“ The Scythian negative voice 
is generally formed by the zxsertion of a particle of negation 
between the theme and the pronominal suffixes.” This is 
quite true, ex. gr. in Turkish sev-mek is to love, sev-me- 
mek, not to love; sevil-mek, to be loved, sevil-me-mek, not 
to be loved, &c. Dr. C. adds, “ and this [i.e. the insertion 
of a particle of negation] is as distinctive of the Dravidian 
as of the Turkish languages.” But, as a matter of fact, 
the exact way in which the Dravidian verb forms its nega- 
tive is just that it does not insert any particle atall ; in other 
words, it omits the syllable which we have already observed 
as the characteristic of the affirmative in Tamil, viz., pres. 
khir or gir, &c.; thus vazh-gzr-én, I flourish ; vazh-zd-én, 
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I did flourish; vazh-v-én, I shall flourish ; while the nega- 
tive is simply, with o particle, vézh-én, I did (do, will) not 
flourish, and has no temporal reference. 

This, however, does not suffice for Dr. C., who puts for- 
ward a specious but untenable theory. As F. Miiller (in the 
Ling. Theil of the Novara Reise, p. 98) puts it, after Dr. Cald- 
well, “the sign of the negative particle is a, apparently 
a weakening of the negative particle a/.” And at first 
sight this may seem attractive; but let us examine the 
facts. As Dr. Caldwell admits, p. 365, that “we should 
not feel ourselves warranted in considering the vowel a 
as a particle of negation, without distinct, reliable evidence 
from some other source” [than the predominant and per- 
manent place it has in the verbal and relative participles], 
we are justified in asking, what then zs this distinct, reliable 
evidence ? 

He continues: “The pronominal terminations of the 
negative voice of the Telugu are identical with those of the 
present tense of the affirmative ; in Telugu verbs 
the pronoun is represented by the final syllable alone, and 
that syllable invariably commences with a consonant. Hence, 
if no particle of negation were used in the conjugation of 
the Telugu negative voice, the pronominal suffix would be 
appended directly to the verbal theme, and as every Telugu 
theme terminates in the enunciative w, that « would not be 
elided, but would invariably remain.” 

In other words, as “ pampu’”’ means to send, then, if the 
pronoun were appended without any inserted negative 
particle, and zf the pronoun zecessartly began with a con- 
sonant, the negative inflexion would have wu, instead of 
appearing, as it does, in a, ex. g.: 

Singular. Plural. 
I, pamp-a-nu. pamp-a-mu. 
2. pamp-a-vu. pamp-a-ru. 
3. pamp-a-du. pamp-a-ru. 
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Now let us consider what we might expect in the other, 
or affirmative voice, from this way of stating the case ; let us 
take, for example, the present tense,—then using precisely 
the same reasoning, as funn (p. 387) is the ordinary ter- 
mination of the present participle, and as the pronoun is 
represented by the final syllable alone, and as that syllable, 
according to Dr. C., invariably commences with a conso- 
nant, &c., we should, of course, expect in the present 
tense : 

pampu-tunnz-nu, 
pampu-tunnz-vu, &c. 


But what are the facts? We find not these forms, but 


pampu-tunna-nu, 
pampu-tunna-vu. 


Therefore, according to Dr. Caldwell’s reasonings, the par- 
ticle a has been inserted, so that our affirmative would turn 
out to be another negative ! 

Evidently this does not make much for his theory. The 
fact is, we have no satisfactory treatment at all of the per- 
sonal terminations in Dravidian, and the only justification 
of the statement about personal terminations a/ways begin- 
ning with a consonant is to be found in this curious passage 
(p. 295): “ The verbal inflections of the Telugu use only 
the final syllable of the nominative of each of the pronouns 
nu (from nénu, I), vu (from nivu, thou), and du (from vdédu, 
he). The most cmportant and essential part of each pronoun 
has thus been omitted ; and the fragments which have been 
retained are merely formatives, or, at most, signs of gender 
and number.” And that is all we get of an analysis of the 
Telugu personal terminations of the verbs, and no proof 
therewith. 

On p. 370, Dr. C., after admitting that there is no par- 
ticle in Tamil or Canarese, says:—“On examining the 
Telugu negative it is found that the vowel a invariably in- 
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tervenes between the theme and the pronominal suffix, 
which therefore is evidently not a euphonic insertion, but a 
particle of negation. Compare,” he adds— 
Telugu. Tamil. 

chéy-a-nu. sey-yén, I do not. 

chéy-a-vu. sey-yay, thou dost not. 

chéy-a-mu. sey-yom, we do not. 
“From thiscomparison,” he adds, “it cannot be doubted that 
a is regularly used in Telugu as a particle of negation.” 
But this is not tenable in the face of the facts, as may be seen 
by comparing the Telugu afirmative termination with the 


negative: 
Telugu. 
Tamil termi- 
nations. 
-én pamputunn -4nu, Idosend. pamp-anu, Idon’tsend, -én, 


Tamil termi. 


Affirmative. Negative. : 
nations, 


Avu, thou dost. -dvu, 
Adu he does. -4du 

di, she, it does. sie, 
4mu, we do, -imu, 
fru, ye do. -iru, 


aru, } they(m_f.)do. -aru, 
they (n.) do. -avu, 


-ana avi 

So the Telugu future affirmative is pampedanu, pampe- 
davu, pampedamu, &c. In short, al/ through the Telugu 
keeps the a preceding what seem the personal terminations, 
and the a is found equally in affirmative and negative, this 
a in the present affirmative becoming all through even @. 
Now, if a person studying Dr. Caldwell’s grammar, with- 
out a practical acquaintance with the languages, were to 
read his remarks of a/ being the negative particle, and @ 
a softened form, &c., it might seem as if there were some 
truth in his theory. But I have shown that a is not exclu- 
sively characteristic of the negative even in Telugu, where 
confessedly alone it is found. But that is not all; for while 
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ai has in certain forms a negative meaning, this very a/ is 
notin Telugu, but in Tamil. No one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of drilling Indian students into the mysteries of the 
distinction in Tamil between the negative a//a, which ne- 
gates the predicate, and z//ez, which negates the subject, 
should have any exclusive affection for the syllable a/ as ¢he 
negative; but, besides, precisely in Telugu, where the 
assumed a/ should appear, it is not used, and in place 
of alla and z//et we have kédu and lédu as the negative par- 
ticles, with the same distinction, based on the negation of 
predicate, or of subject, as in Tamil; so that there is not 
the shadow of a reason for accepting the explanation 
which Dr. Caldwell proposes. 

One might conjecture that the origin of this compound 
tense is to be sought on the analogy of past Jampindnu from 
a form of unduta, viz., undina, contracted wma, and that the 
presence of the long 4 in the anlaut of the pronominal end- 
ings is owing to the contraction of this final a, with an initial 
vowel in the pronominal suffix. But this does not in any 
way interfere with my argument above given, and in any 
case is useless to Dr. Caldwell, who holds (p. 387) that 
this 4unnu is a compound from /¢u, and uunu, a participle 
of the verb undu. 

Elsewhere Dr. Caldwell uses this principle in explain- 
ing the Telugu plural gurrdl/u, which he deduces from 
gurra + alu (for a normal salu, the equivalent of Tamil 
gal). The principle is not made objectionable fer se by 
the circumstance that Dr. Caldwell’s employment of it in 
this case may not appear satisfactory, for it is quite open 
to hold a different theory as to this gurrdlu, viz., that it is 
the result of a contraction of the normal form gurramulu, 
by the addition of the usual plural affix /z to the singular 
gurramu, the final « being generally not pronounced, and 
thus we should have gurramlu, = Allu = Alu. 

[In his analysis of this plural affix galu, he exhibits 
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k, nk, nga, and ska, as correlated forms. From this we 
come to /, as k=tincertain Finnish examples. I shall cer. 
tainly not dispute this equation of k = t, and he might have 
gone much further, as in Mordwin we have & equated even 
with dz, thus, k = t=de = diz (v. Boller in Sitz.-Ber. der 
Wien.-Akad., vol. xv., p. 289). Consequently we may fairly 
allege the Hungarian plural & as an example here per- 
tinent. But why should the Armenian & be quoted? Or 
Zend, as having a neuter plural in 7; thus, as Dr. Cald- 
well (p. 186) says, for Sanskrit zmdnz we have Zend 
zmat{!|. Having launched us on this sea of speculation, 
we have Semitic fa and a introduced, &c., which na- 
turally leads up to the question of the ‘prius.’ The 
priority is given to 4, so that the Dravidian gala may 
have been fala. Now, it will be observed that this cloud 
of analogies has simply obscured the phenomenon, and 
brought us to /a/a, an utterly baseless form, which has 
not the shadow of an existence as a plural form in any 
Dravidian dialect. In despair Dr. Caldwell winds up 
thus :—“ The Dravidian /a/a or dala, a host or crowd, 
would give a good meaning; but even this derivation of 
kal or tal is altogether destitute of evidence.” After this it 
should seem superfluous to add, that Mr. Sayce has very 
little justification indeed for his statement in his Principles 
of Comparative Philology, p. 182 :—‘ Just as the Tamil 
plural affix ga/ or kar, the Telugu Zu has been traced 
by Dr. Caldwell to the common Dravidian Za/a or dala, so 
the plural suffixes of these [other] languages,” &c. Truly 
these Dravidian languages have had an ill fate, when a 
philologist can calmly make such an assertion as this, 
that the Tamil ga/ or kar [where did Mr. Sayce get this 
kar? There is no Tamil plural ar;] has been traced by 
Dr. Caldwell to ala! 

I append, as a help to Mr. Sayce to appreciate the 
manner of Dr. Caldwell’s etymological procedure, and as 
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a rider to the whole discussion, the argument which Dr. 
Caldwell makes use of in objecting to Dr. Stevenson’s 
equation of this Tamil ga/ with Sanskrit sa-kala. And 
to remove any doubt, I give Dr. Caldwell’s own words 
(p. 197) :— ‘kal,’ the base of ‘sa-kala,’ has been con- 
nected with 6A-o¢; but the root signifying a//, which the 
Dravidians have preferred to retain, viz., ‘ ell,’ is connected, 
not with 6A, whole, the Hebrew o/, &c., but with the Saxon 
eal, English a//.”. After a sentence containing two such 
equations as—1, Greek ‘6A = Hebrew kol, and 2, Tamil e// = 
English a//, Mr. Sayce can hardly feel inclined to adopt 
without questioning Dr. Caldwell’s analyses; but, at the 
same time, he ought not to add to the list of Dr. Caldwell’s 
etymological peccadilloes ]. 

The same argument might be appliedin the case of 
what are called ‘appellative’ verbs; thus in Telugu we 
have sevakula-mu [so divided by Dr. Caldwell], = we (are) 
servants, where, as the plural termination is w/u, if the 
consonant-beginning pronominal affix were simply ap- 
pended, we should have sevaku/w-mu. Similarly, in the 
case of the singular sevakuda-nu, I (am) a servant. 

And now we proceed to his view of the Conjugational 
system. Here at the beginning we meet (p. 379) a novel 
speculation for the comparative philologist. ‘“Some- 
times,” Dr. Caldwell says, “ one dialect alone furnishes 
the key to the explanation of the inflexional forms, which 
are apparent in all. Thus the origin of wut or anfé, the 
sign of the third person plural in the Indo-E. languages 
(e. g. ferunt, pépovrt, bharanti, &c.) is found in the Welsh 
alone, in which Awynt is a pronoun of the third person 
plural.” This is, of course, very bad, being about as reason- 
able as to say that the termination zo in the Ital. eglino, 
elleno, is the origin of the ending mo of the third person 
plural of verbs, ¢. gr. amano, &c., the fact being that equally 


in Welsh as in Italian it was the verbal termination that 
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produced the particular form of the pronoun. Thus Welsh 
(Zeuss Gram. Celt., p. 372) has wy afer the verb, while it 
takes wyn¢ when the pronoun frecedes the verb, e. gr. wynt 
awelynt, they saw, but deuant wy, they will come. Thus, 
young Irish folk (v. O’Donovan’s Irish Gram., p. 154, note) 
have said “ cuireadh mazd-ne,” for cuireadh shznne, 2. ¢. they 
have constructed a pronoun mazd from the verbal termina- 
tion. 

We next proceed to certain abstract conceptions as 
to the prefixes and suffixes of the Semitic languages, and 
the explanation of their functions. When the pronominal 
fragments are prefixed, the tense of the verb [in Se- 
mitic] is regarded as future: it is regarded as past 
when they are suffixed. Probably Dr. Caldwell knows 
that they are not the same affixes which are thus 
prefixed and affixed; and when, the radical syllable 
being supposed gat/, a killing, the Semite said ¢-qtol, 
I will kill, and qAtal-/, I did kill, he no doubt was 
aware that some very important zz/ermal changes had 
been introduced, as well as additions a parte ante 
or a parte post. But this is immaterial, the men- 
tion of the Semitic languages suffices to form a peg on 
which to hang the following explanation:—* Prefixing 
the pronominal fragments denotes that the action of the 
verb has, as yel, only a subjective existence in the mind 
of the speaker or agent, z.¢. it is future; sufixing them 
denotes that the action of the verb has already acquired an 
objective existence, apart from the will or wish of the 
speaker or agent, z.¢. it is past.” Now, this is apropos of 
nothing, for he proceeds to add :—“ No peculiarity of this 
kind characterises the Dravidian languages;” so that it 
were just as allowable to set down all the modes of verbal 
conjugation that it ever entered into head or mind to con- 
ceive, as to quote the Semitic. 

On p. 383 we are introduced to the tenses and their for- 
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mation, in which a student who knows nothing of the 
language will only be puzzled, and a scholar would remain 
uninterested, till we find our irrepressible straw-man again. 
Thus, the particle #« being known as a sign of present time 
in Telugu, he says, p. 387 : “ We might propose to compare 
it with af or 4, the formative of the Skr. present participle 
e.g. jayat, conquering.” Then he knocks that down, 
adding, immediately : “‘ We might also compare the Telugu 
formative with /e or z/e, the formative of the Bengali present 
participle, e. g., karzte, doing.”” Then he knocks that down, 
and so the matter ends. 

He has no theory whatever to offer on the origin and 
ulterior relationship of gzv as the sign of present tense in 
Tamil, though even here he has unnecessarily introduced 
a notice of a slight resemblance in sound between the 
nasalised form gzzdru and ant, ende, &c., the formative of 
the I.-Europ. present participle. 

What is wanted, however, is a series of carefully con- 
structed tables of the oldest forms attainable in the Dra- 
vidian, before we proceed to any speculation ; and all who 
have the real interests of philology at heart must depre- 
cate this heterogeneous mixture of old and new—of abso- 
lute fact and untenable theory, which forms the warp and 
woof of the web Dr. Caldwell has spun. Sow differently 
he would work with wider and better data, such as would 
be furnished by careful tables and a good phonetic, may 
be seen from a paragraph at foot of p. 389, in which 
he shows that the Malaydlim kkunnz is not related to the 
Telugu chunnu. 

In the introduction to his considerations on the pre- 
terite, p. 391, Dr. Caldwell, as if casually, slips in a remark, 
in which he couples the Germanic tongues, Modern Persian, 
the Turkish and Finnish families of language, the vernacu- 
lar languages of India, and the Dravidian languages, as 
forming their preterite by suffixing to the verbal theme a 
G2 
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particle, “generally a szmgle consonant only, which is signifi- 
cant of past time.” I protest against this meaningless mix- 
ture, nor should I note the passage at all, but that I think 
it has coloured all his speculations on the formation of the 
past tense in Dravidian. Clearly, if such a process were 
to be permitted, we should come to no satisfactory results, 
To sweep into one’s net an immense quantity of unrelated 
languages, and to state something about them which zx the 
gencral total, perhaps, may be correct, is no justification 
whatever for an inference in any special case. It is notably 
a wrong statement in one of the most common of his ex- 
emplar-languages, the Mordwin (Finnish family), in which 
it is quite certain (v. Boller, in Sitz.-Ber. der Wien.-Akad., 
Xv., 295) that the characteristic of the preterite is 7; 
cf. sod-y-n, I knew, sod-y-t, thou knewest, from sod, to 
know. But the purpose of the broad statement was 
plainly to create a prejudice in favour of his exposition of 
the preterite-factor as being a consonant, not a vowel, an 
exposition which I regard as a failure, and a failure to no 
small extent attributable to that unfortunate “generally,” 
in the paragraph quoted. 

There are, according to him, p. 391, two Dravidian 
methods of forming the preterite :— 

° 


1. by reduplication of the final consonant; and 
2. by suffixing a sign of past tense. 


e. gr. padu, to suffer, but patt-én, I suffered, which Dr. 
Caldwell thinks proceeds from a szmzlar principle as the re- 
duplication of the I. E. languages, and thereby constitutes, 
so far as it goes, an interesting point of resemblance be- 
tween the fwo families! I should be glad to see wherein 
is the slightest resemblance. Dr. Caldwell; as often, has 
allowed the word reduplication to run away with him. But 
the second being the characteristic mode, we have it de- 
scribed more fully. In Canarese we find a suffix du and a 
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suffix 7 in this function; thus ili-dw, having descended, 
mad-7, having done. Dr. Caldwell then asks, “Can z have 
been derived in any manner from d@?” As this, however, 
is not easily mediatable, he concludes to the negative, and 
gives both d andz as probably distinct and independent 
signs of past tense, p. 394. We shall see presently how 
he accepts and deals with ¢/zs result obtained. In the dis- 
cussion following, finding that the Canarese has occasion 
to use a euphonic d, even after the genuine preterite sign z, 
and that Tamil uses 2, he takes it as probable that the d 
qua euphonic fulcrum = the d qua sign of preterite, and 
then he supposes the Tamil 7 to have been euphonically 
altered from it, after which he winds up the whole of this 
thoroughly unsatisfactory theorizing, by stating (p. 399) that 
“the conversion of d into z in this connexion is analogous 
to the change of fa or da into ma in the past participle of 
the Indo-European tongues”! 

There is a very characteristic passage on p. 399, which 
shows the aspect in which Dr. Caldwell is accustomed to 
view these forms and their correlatives. “Ifthe Tamil and 
Telugu alone were concerned, we should perhaps be justi- 
fied in considering the purely euphonic origin of the # in 
question to be a settled point; but a difficulty arises on 
comparing these languages with the Canarese.” The 
naughty Canarese, to come in and spoil a good theory so 
unceremoniously! But surely this is just the wrong view to 
take. No author of a comparative grammar is justified in 
prejudicing the minds of his readers in favour of a theory 
which only covers one part of the facts, and then, when the 
impression has been given, adding a new element which 
ought certainly to have been considered fJarz passu in the 
prior discussion. 

Unfortunately, we have no phonetic establishing the 
possibility and fixing the laws of such assumed alteration 
of d to 2, which is only here momentarily assumed, because 
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d and” are both now apparently used as “ euphonic fulcra” 
under similar conditions. And the assertion that the end- 
ing fa of the past participle of Indo-Germanic has been 
changed into the ua of the Germanic, is merely a confusion 
of analogy with resemblance, which would lead to such 
equations as m = 4,—for /a-ma being the superlative affix in 
Sanskrit, and ra-ro in Greek, it follows that ta-ma = ta-ta; 
taking equals from equals, we have ma = da, or m=t! The 
terminations 4a and ma perform the same /wuction, but there 
is not the slightest necessity to derive one of them from the 
other. 

On p. 400 we have more of the /endency-explanation: 
“Something is necessary to distinguish the past participle, 
which is a continuative, from the past tense of a verb, which 
is a final, and from this feeling the merely enunciative 
half-sound of the a of natanna was emphasized, and thus 
gradually transformed into zw.” This line ofexplanation has 
the disadvantage of being as capable of being retorted as 
it is easy, and the slightest examination into the facts will 
show that it is neither capable of proof nor needing dis- 
proof. It was quite enough to have stated the difference 
and shown it more copiously ; but it cannot lead to any 
trustworthy results to theorize thus isolatedly at every 
differentiated form. 

As we have seen (p. 401) that Canarese has @ as a pre- 
terite formative, and as / is found after the z, which in 
Telugu always occurs as the other preterite-formative, he 
at once leaps to the conclusion that ‘‘ we must regard / as 
a sign of past time, subordinate indeed to the z, and un- 
used in the third person of the preterite, but immediately 
allied to the d.” Now, to have the slightest force, this 
should have been connected with a phonetic, showing the 
direction of such a change in Telugu as compared with 
Tamil and Canarese; but the phonetic of Dr. Caldwell’s 
book only consists of a few scattered observations, and has 
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very little value, regarded from the point of view of a 
comparative study of the Dravidian languages. I have no 
intention at present of going into the phonetic, but, to 
justify what I have said, I will give what the student 
would find in Dr. Caldwell’s Phonetic if he went to investi- 
gate this point of a Tamil-Canarese d being a ¢ in Telugu. 

On p. 117 Dr. Caldwell is treating of the sounds under 
a heading which he calls “dialectic interchanges,” and the 
section on the dentals gives this analysis : 

The dentals :—t, d, n. 

t, or d changes into r in Tamil, decause the r is pro- 
nounced very ltke a denial. 

In Canarese ad sometimes becomes a7, as id-ar-a, of this, 
from id-u; but mar-ad-a, of a tree, from mara, because 
id-ad-a and mara-ra would have been monotonous (!) 

This is perfectly gratuitous: the affixes of the pro- 
noun and of the noun are really different, and the word 
mava- is chosen simply to beg the question, by taking a word 
with an 7, so as to present an appearance of mecessztlated 
dissimilation. Then we are told that this change of d into 
r is found elsewhere, and followed up by a change of 7 
into /, instancing the Hindustani so/ah, instead of so-vah, 
the rah standing for dag- (=decem) of Sanskrit. Now, in 
barah = dw4-dacan, with the dental d, this is correct, but 
solah is quite a different thing, for here the 1 is got from the 
lingual d, into which the dental initial dof dagan is changed 
by contact with the final lingual sh of the Sanskrit shash; 
thus shash + dacgan = shodagan. But, according to a well- 
known law, the lingual d and lingual 1 are changeable, 
so that shodasan becomes sholasan, which finally results in 
the Urdu solah, but 7 does enter therein at all! 

Then follows a hazardous speculation that the Ben- 
gali and Marathi /, instead of d or ¢, as a sign of the 
past tense, is owing to Dravidian influences. And the 
whole section winds up with the following piece of infor- 
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mation: “it may be noticed that the Umérzan also regu- 
larly changed d into r.” There is no reason why this 
should stop anywhere, but it is totally out of place in a 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian. 

There is nothing further about d, save a few lines on its 
change into s in Tamil and Telugu, which seem to rest on 
a mistaken idea. Thus he gives as an example of the 
change of d to s, the word vayathu, which according to him 
becomes vayasu. He could not have given a more unhap- 
pily selected example, for if there were change, it would be 
certainly the other way. The word is simply Sanskrit 
vayas, age, which, as Tamil appends a final indistinctly 
uttered w to its borrowings, became vayasu, but -athu being 
the Tamil neuter termination ‘par excellence,’ vayathu 
became a popular substitute, so that the theory of d be- 
coming s in this word is incorrect. 

To return to our examination of the verb. After having 
(on p. 394) arrived at the conclusion that d and z are “ distinct 
and independent” signs of past tense, Dr. Caldwell now 
(p. 403), however, conjectures that this z was orzginally a 
vowel of conjunction, employed for the purpose of euphoni- 
cally connecting the verbal theme, and the true sign of past 
tense, d ; comparing the change with Latin dom-z-tus instead 
of dom-tus. Subsequently he adds, “we may suppose the 
true preterite d to have dropped off,” &c. And he backs up 
his conjecture by the following vazsonnement (p. 404): “on 
comparing the Tamil verbs which form their preterite in z 
with those that suffix d, 2o reason but euphony can be alleged 
why the one suffix should be employed rather than the 
other: consequently, euphonic causes must have contributed 
to the development of z.” Yet, just ten pages before, he 
had concluded that they were distinct and independent signs! 

He continues his speculations : this Dravidian d has an 
ultimate connexion with the passive ¢ of the Sanskrit, as in 
jna-ta, ywrde, &c., but “ the use of this suffix is too essential 
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former borrowed it from the latter.” It will be something 
new to Sanskrit scholars to learn that the passive /a, 
as jnd-ta, jnd-twa, jnatavan, &c., is “rare and excep- 
tional.” ' 
Dr. Caldwell has expressed himself incautiously, for he 
means “the use of this passive suffix with certain neuter 
verbs as a mere fre/erile, as gata, bhiita, &c.”’ However, 
he has himself immediately after shown, in the vat partici- 
ple, how this passive is used as a preterite active, krz/avdn, 
I have made. The whole disquisition winds up to this 
effect: “it has been my object to point out in Sanskrit, 
&c., the existence of a mode of forming the /re/erzte 
which closely resembles that which forms a character- 
istic of the Dravidian languages,” which he proceeds 
to nullify by exhibiting a few forms of Turkish, Fin- 
nish, and Hungarian, by which it appears that their 
signs of the preterite are /o¢ally unconnected with the passive 
participle ; adding that “the analogy between these Turko- 
Ugrian languages and the Dravidian may be said to 
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amount to an zdentzty. 

In the future we have also two formations. The first 
is made by inserting in Canarese zy or 7, or d, between the 
theme and pronominal signs. So Telugu inserts é, 7, or 
éda. On this point we are not instructed further. A curious 
reader might wonder if the analysis which produced such 
a result as apparent identity of suffix for fast and future 
was precisely to be relied on! 

In Canarese we have médidénu, I did, and 

madidénu, I will do, 

and the two words are not identical. It is impossible here 
to do more than call attention to the /oxg vowel follow- 
ing in the future tense, as this would involve a too 
extended consideration of the pronominal endings. And 
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with what success these pronominal forms have been in- 
vestigated, I shall show briefly further on. But indeed it is 
pretty nearly useless working with the modern forms ofthe 
Dravidian languages, and I regret much that Dr. Caldwell 
makes so little use of the older grammatical inflexions, | 
repeat, before we do anything in the comparative gram- 
mar of these tongues, there must be considerable progress 
made in the investigation of the phonetic and morphology 
of each member of the group in its oldest form. 

The second formation of the future is v or b, or pp, 
which may, he says, have affinities with the Bengali 2 (b), 
and the Latin 40, &c. So just in the same way anybody 
who has ever heard a Chinaman pronounce the word for 
‘man,’ commonly spelt gz7, but which sounds very like jen, 
might say, that the Chinese word possibly had affinities 
with the French word gens ! 

There is a very curious phenomenon in the third singu- 
lar neuter of the future, in Tamil and Telugu, which is 
formed by appending to the root the syllable wm in Tamil, 
nu in Telugu, which are the equivalents of Latin copulative 
que. Dr. Caldwell cannot be said to have thrown much 
light on this by his theory : “It is probable that this parti- 
cle has been chosen to be the characteristic sign of the 
aorist, because of its suitableness to express the idea of 
continutty.” 

The one outcome of his consideration on the relative 
participles, a very peculiar feature of the Dravidian (and 
very inadequately treated, as at least two important Telugu 
affixes, negative 2z and aorist é, receive no kind of elucida- 
tion,) is that their final a is identical with a the sign ofthe 
possessive case. I can only say that I do not accept final @ 
as their characteristic sign, nor @ as that of the possessive 
case, nor do I believe in the identity of the two. But it 
is quite immaterial, for all here is in the shadowy regions 
of pure speculation. 
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At p. 416, is a section headed “ Formation of Moods,” 
which comprises much baseless theorising. Thus, toexpress 
the subjunctive mood, the Dravidian languages make use 
of particles appended to some form of the verbal theme ; 
now in Tamil (colloquial) one of the most common particles 
is d/, added to the past relative participle, thus sey-thu, 
having done, but sey-thal, if (I, thou, &c.) do. As Dr. 
Caldwell has no Dravidian explanation on hand, he resorts 
to the theory that d/ has been corrupted from d/, the 
Sanskrit kala. Now to maintain that a colloguzal form 
could have arisen thus, would need a vast amount of 
evidence, and none is forthcoming, and yet Dr. Caldwell 
actually prefers this most unlikely theory to another which 
he mentions, viz., that this added d/ is the same as the d/ 
by which the instrumental case is formed regularly in 
Tamil ; notwithstanding that just before he had explained 
the zz which is also used to express the subjunctive, by the 
in which is the locative case-sign in Tamil, and had even 
on the strength of this gone the length of asserting that 
the Telugu zz of the subjunctive must therefore be the 
same as the za or mz which the Telugu uses as a locative. 
To show the exceeding improbability of any such rapproche- 
ment, I might put it somehow thus: there is in Telugu 
an affix 2a, occasionally used as a sign of the locative case, 
ex. gr. oddu, a bank, oddu-va, on a bank. There is also an 
affix 22 used in Telugu occasionally, to express the sub- 
junctive, as in chich-in, if I see. Now as in Tamil, the 
particle 27 is used to express both the locative relation and 
the subjunctive relation, therefore the Telugu particle xa 
must be the same as 72, and so, the same as zz ! No more 
unwarrantable extension of comparative grammar could be 
made; in fact it is an abuse of the term “ comparison ;” 
it is a violent imposition of uniformities! Now the only 
reason for perpetrating this act of tyranny, was to geta 
cover for the theory that the subjunctive affix is based on 
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the case-sign, and yet directly after, in the case of the iden. 
tity manithan-d/, by a man, and seyth-d/, if I did, &c., 
Dr. Caldwell prefers to have recourse to Sanskrit for the 
explanation of a colloguzal form. 

And what shall we think of this? Aédu means do 
thou spoil, kéd-wm, do ye spoil (imperatives), whereupon 
Dr. Caldwell makes it appear that kédu is a verbal noun, 
to which is afpended the oblique form of the pronoun um, 
which he gives as a proof “that the imperative in Tamil 
has the grammatical significance of a verbal noun, and 
that it is the context, and ¢he energy of tts enunciation, that 
constitute it an imperative !” 

To assert that a fossesstve pronominal particle could be 
appended to a noun in Dravidian in this manner is simply 
to go dead against the fundamental laws of the language; 
and in any case to assert that the A/uralizing particle wm is 
the sign of the oblique case of the pronoun, in the impera- 
tive, is a speculation that has nothing to recommend it. 

The infinitive is formed by adding a to the root. This 
Dr. Caldwell takes as a softening of a termination a/, just as 
a, the negative verbal sign, comes from a/, a negative particle. 
I dissent from both explanations, simply on the ground 
that we have no real evidence laid before us, and in- 
dividual theorizing has none of the elements of finality. 
Here is its rider—our familiar man of straw (p. 427):— 
**On the supposition that the Dravidian infinitive ter- 
minated originally in /, there is a remarkable, but pro- 
bably accidental, resemblance to it in the Armenian, in 
which 7 is the infinitival suffix, ¢. gr. ber-e-l, to carry, 
compare Tamil oral, to bear,’ whereby we are probably 
meant to realise Jer = for as well! 

So on p. 430 we get the Tamil abstract suffix mez, as 
poru-mei, patience, from poru to bear, equated variously, 
ending as follows :—‘‘ Possibly we may also compare 
with this Dravidian me or mez the Old Greek infinitive in pev”! 
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On p. 433 he briefly mentions, without apparently any 
idea of its importance, the fact that derivatives are formed 
sometimes from verbal roots, by lengthening the included 
vowel of the monosyllabic verbal roots; thus, Addu, suffer- 
ing, from fad, to suffer. So even in concretes, e.g7. nakku 
the tongue, from zakku, to lick. Now, if he had given a 
list of such formatives, and traced them through all the 
Dravidian languages, he would have done a considerable 
service to their comparative grammar. But there is no- 
thing of the sort, and the reference to the section on roots 
is equally barren, as he there only gives four more exam- 
ples, adding that (p. 168) he is not aware of any simi- 
lar rule in any of the Scythian languages, but that it 
is well known to the Sanskrit, comparing vach, to speak, 
with vach, a word—a needless illustration, as the principle 
is really Dravidian, not a borrowed principle, and should 
have been investigated on its own merits. 

The analysis of the verb can hardly be closed without 
taking in some consideration of the personal pronouns, for 
the personal terminations are distinctly pronominal frag- 
ments, added on to certain determinate verbal forms. It 
will be sufficient to take the / and yow series, and give 
Dr. Caldwell’s analyses of these. 

A most characteristic element in these pronouns is, that 
the stem to which the casal affixes are appended, {which 
affixes are generally the same as for nouns,| can be used 
in its crude form as a sort of possessive pronoun, some- 
what resembling the Tatpurusha compound of Sanskrit 
grammar. To make this clear, and to show the identity of 
nominal and pronominal declension : in Tamil the first per- 
sonal pronoun is thus declined :— 
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Pron. Noun. 
nom. nan. tagappan- 
gen. en(n)udeiya. 
dat. enakku. 
accus. on 
addit. en(n)édu. 
instr. en(in)al. 
loc. en(n)il, 


For “my book,” we can say ennudetya puttagam, or 
simply ex puttagam. This analogy runs through the other 
pronouns; but the point here intended to be noted is, that 
the prevalence of this ez shows, as Dr. Caldwell fairly 
infers, that the nominative must have been ez (én), which 
also indeed is found in the verbal terminations, ¢. gr. 
pann-in-éz, I did. Whence then the Aresent form of the 
nom. dn? As in the High Tamil, we have a form ydn, 
Dr. Caldwell concludes that dm was the primitive form, the 
initial 2 being softened into ydéu, and then abandoned 
(p. 293). Clearly, this conjecture would need to be strength- 
ened by a reference to the phonetic. If we turn then to 
the phonetic, on p. 118 we find:—n is changed into y. 
This change rarely occurs; but we have az indubitable 
instance of it in the change of 2 the Telugu copulative 
conjunction into yw.” This is surely insufficient to estab- 
lish any conjecture, and may be compared with the specu- 
lations of Mr. Pope as to a prefixed 2 in udm, given in 
p- 96, note. But let us suppose we have got zdn. 

In the plural crude form we have zam, yam, em. Now, 
in High-Tamil, we walked is nadandawzam, or nadan- 
dazem; but then, Dr. Caldwell says, the n is merely 
euphonic, and nadanda-am, or em, becomes by sandhi 
nadandém, a more common, but not so correct form as 
nadandém. Next, Dr. Caldwell says ém could not spring 
from ém, but might from dm, just as 4gum becomes 6m 
[the example is of quite different kind]. 
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This is supposed, then, to strengthen the xdz form. 

But, it will be noted, this inference, such as it is, is 
made solely from the Tamil; and, after having made it, 
Dr. Caldwell proceeds to aff/y it to the other sister lan- 
guages. 

Now, if we look for a moment at the oldest forms 
we can get therein, we shall find :— 


Old Canarese. Old Telugu. High-Tamil. 
an. én-u. yan. 


Colloquial Mod. Canarese, Mod. Telu. Mod. Tam. 


nanu. nén-u. nan. 


Add to this that the Ku nominative is an-u, the Génd is 
and, the Rajmahali is ez, the Uraon is ean. 


In the face of all this, Dr. Caldwell says (p. 296), that 
the final 2 of 2d does not “appear to belong to the root.” 
As the plural is nam, which is paralleled by the dialects, 
he finds # to be the plural sign, whereas the final # in 
nan he regards as “‘ merely euphontc.” 

Sum total, then, 2d is to be regarded as the primitive 
form. There is not thus far any ground really for fixing 
on 2d, for éx would be a far more natural inference on the 
total of the facts given. At any rate there is no criterion 
by means of which we may weigh the inferences; which is 
precisely the defect of method of which I complain. There 
follow then a few pages of desultory theorizing, in which 
all sorts of languages share, but which only serve to 
distract the attention from the real point to be considered. 
The statements are in themselves, I dare say, true, but I shall 
notfollow Dr. Caldwell into them, because I do not know half 
the languages he speaks so familiarly of, and I totally dis- 
trust any handling of grammatical forms by persons unac- 
quainted with the practical workings of the grammar as 
a whole. The analogies are drawn too widely, and at 
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random, and within a few pages are quoted forms from 
Chinese, Mikor, Mingrelian, Magyar, Mordwin, Ostiak, 
Cinghalese, Tibetan, Tetenge, Quasi Qumuk, Australian, 
I, at least, 


Motor, &c., &c., &c. 


This is Saul’s armour. 


cannot assay it, and I don’t trust it. 


But to return. 


We followed Dr. Caldwell to his infer. 


ence that #d* is the primitive Dravidian form of the first 
personal pronoun; what of the second personal pronoun? 


# In Col. Marshall’s interesting book 
on the Todas (London, 1873), we find 
several notes, held by him to pos- 
sess considerable value, as coming 
from the pen of “the eminent philolo- 
gist, and great Tamil scholar, Mr. 
Pope”’ (Pref. viii.) 
On p. 246, Mr. Pope has 


Here are a few ex- 
amples. 
compared the Toda first personal pro- 
noun dz [I] with the “ very ancient 
form Skrit. aham.’’ He could not con- 
ceivably have made a more indefensi- 
ble comparison, for whatever be the 
origin of Skrit. akam, at least it is 
certain that it contains a guttural, azam, 
iywv, eg-o, ik, &c.; and it is equally 
certain that the Dravidian knows no- 
thing of such a guttural,—n4n, én, y4n, 
being the predominant forms. The 
equation of the two words is impossible 
undersuchcircumstances; but, ofcourse, 
the guttural-argument will only be felt 
as an argument by those who know 
the real relations of the Skrit. akam. 
Mr. Pope thinks it worth his while to 
add :—“ Nor can I think it clear that 
6m is not related to the Skrit. vayam, 
or to the Greek npeig or dupe, and 
Vedic asmé.’’ Once the habit is ac- 
quired of making hasty equations, it 
seems to possess a fatal attractiveness, 
probably explicable on the principle of 
Mill, as interpreted by Mr. Sully :— 


“The main element in this desire is the 
mind’s aversion to a state of pain 
resulting from an unsatisfied prompt- 
ing of the active forces.’ The habit- 
philologer scents a good thing with 
vulture keenness, when nobody else 
even suspects it. He thus comes to see 
all things in a wrong light, and so 
is constantly making raids on unoffend- 
ing windmills. Mr. Pope puts himself 
out of court in a matter of his own special 
subject, by this unnecessary exhibition 
of weakness on the general principles 
ofthe study. Thus he supposes him- 
self to have supported his view that 
dm, not ndm, is the primitive form of the 
plural of the first personal pronoun, by 
the statement, that “ the Dravidian lan- 
guages prefix # to several words which 
they have received from other lan- 
guages.”” Now, this should be a very 
easily proved and very certain propo- 
sition, before it can possibly be used in 
support of a questionable case, and Mr. 
Pope ought, one thinks, to be able to 
quote good trustworthy examples of the 
phenomenon. Here is is one of his ex- 
amples :—“‘ Nanguram is the form in 
which the word anchor has settled 
down in the Dravidian dialects.” The 
word is certainly nangiram, but we 
need not connect it with the English 
word anchor, for there is nothing to 
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Tamil. Telugu. 
ni. ni-vu. 
crude form un. ni. 


Canarese. Malayal. 


nin-u. ni. 
ni. nin. 


In High Tamil we have for the crude form zzm, nun, 


and 2722. 


In the personal terminations of the verb, however, the _ 


initial 2 disappears, and we get 2, 7, zye, ¢, [and dy], for Ca- 
narese; dy, ez, and 2, for Tamil. Dr. Caldwell concludes 
that the primitive form was ni, nd, or na, probably the 


hinder its being regarded as a modifica- 
tion of the Persian word Zangar, which 
Tamil has in the form of dlangaru, 
and Telugu in Zangaru, and is precisely 
paralleled by the facts with which we are 
familiar in a different sphere, ex. gr. in 
the Fr. miveau, compared with its origin, 
Lat. libella, &c. That -2r may have 
beeninfluenced by the English word need 
not be denied. Mr. Pope’s second exam- 
ple, Tamil muga, from Skrit. yuga, may 
or may not be correct. But how can such 
examples be adduced as the needful sup- 
port of a case in the pronouns, of a pre- 
sumed prefix of 2 within the same lan- 
guage? Let it be even granted that 
Tamil xuga = Skrit. yuga, how does 
this help the assumption that Zamil 
ndm is possible from a Tamil dm? 

Ido not know how far Mr. Pope is to 
be held responsible for all the state- 
ments of Col. Marshall; but, on p. 69, 
note 3, we find the Toda word #ig- 
galu, the moon, Tamil ¢mgal, analysed 
as follows :—“‘ 7i is a part of dina= 
day. Glau=the moon, Sansk.”” Now 
here, neither phonetic nor signification 
is satisfied, for, as for the meaning, 
plainly # is superfluous and indeed in- 
correct, and the difficulties in the way 


of the phonetic are enormous. Glau it- 
self is far too rare a Skrit. word to have 
been borrowed by Toda or Tamilian. 
But dina could not become #i, and glau 
could not become gal, whatever be the 
origin of the word. 

On p. 70 we have Jogen, a male child, 
compared with puppet ; p. 77 gives us 
the following specimen:—‘In Tamil 
annan = elder brother, the Dravidian 
root ana = upper, and may be compared 
with the Greek ava.” As to Colonel 
Marshall’s own speculations, they are 
delightful ; ex. gr. on p. 83 he naively 
asks :—“ May not the French chien be 
derived from [Dravidian] chen = the 
red (one) ?” 

I may add, that the grammar of the 
Toda language (by Mr. Pope), at the 
end of the book, is of course welcome 
for the lists of words and the paradigms, 
so far as they go; but when will practi- 
cal linguists, missionaries, &c., learn that 
comparative grammar is not a sphere 
for mere ingenious guess-work? It 
is by this spasmodic, arbitrary, subjec- 
tive equation of accidentally congruent 
sounds for the same thing, that the 
whole subject has been brought into 
contempt, 


H 
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first (p. 309), and then goes on :—“ The only essential 
part of the pronoun appears to be the initial 2.” It would 
be quite possible to assert that the 2 of min has as 
much right to be regarded as essential as that of mi. Dr, 
Caldwell continues :—“ Supposing 27 to be the primitive 
form of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person, 
and comparing it with md, it is deserving of notice [it 
hardly needs so to be introduced!] that the only differ- 
ence between the two is the difference between the two 
included vowels a and z.” This he explains by the 
following sentence:—‘‘The consonant seems to be 
the common property and the common sign of both 
pronouns, and the means by which their personality is ex- 
pressed ; whilst the annexed a restricts the signification to 
the first person, or that of the speaker; z to the second 
person, or that of the person addressed.” He then asks:— 
“Whence the a andz? Are they demonstratives ?’ But a is 
the remote demonstrative, and z is the proximate in the 
Dravidian family; therefore, that supposition is not tena- 
ble. And, finally, in sheer despair, one would think, he 
finishes by this query :—“Is any weight to be attributed 
to the circumstance that @ has naturally the first place 
in all lists of vowels, and z the second?” Further than 
that we cannot go: it is a bottomless abyss of speculation. 

In the sections on “‘ extra Dravidian relationship,” what 
Dr. Caldwell proves is the impossibility of working con- 
vincingly with such heterogeneous material. 

This seeking for analogies is fatal to real research. 
As the author writes about his Dravidians, he has his 
hand on his note-books, filled with all sorts of lan- 
guages and dialects, and he plunges his readers into a 
perfect jungle of forms, out of which it is difficult to 
emerge. There is little to criticise when it comes to the 
point, because all is so vague and shadowy that it slips from 
the grasp. We learn nothing from the whole disquisition 
(which occupies twenty-three pages) about the two per- 
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sonal pronouns, but what the most casual observer would 
leap at on the first attempt he made to learn Telugu, when 
he says :— 


nd pustakamu, my book ; 
ni gurramu, __ thy horse, &c., 


One may differ from Dr. Caldwell as to the result; one 
must differ from him in his adoption of so fruitless a method. 

I have taken these examples of his analysis of the pro- 
nouns, because the verbal forms are evidently mainly agglu- 
tinative. And here, unfortunately, Dr. Caldwell fails us just 
at this point where we need explanations, for we have no 
account of the personal terminations of any tense, and the 
student would seek in vain for information as to how any 
Dravidian language conjugates its verb. But suppose 
him to know this from other sources, he would at once be 
struck with the fact, that this agglutinative language has 
na and ni, (according to the above analysis,) as its material 
on which to work for pronominal endings of the first and 
second persons singular, and yet, that every tense of the verb 
differentiates these persons by an ” and 2, respectively! 
6X. QP. — 


Telugu. 
Present. Past. Future. Aorist. 


1. pamputunnanu. pampitini. pampedanu. pampudunu. 
2. pamputunnavu. pampitivi. pampedavu. pampuduvu. 


I have not thought it necessary to enter into the question 
of the third personal pronoun, and its relations to the con- 
crete verbal terminations. But, to show how very far indeed 
from being complete is the work as it stands, I will give 
the forms of the Telugu third person singular, asking the 
reader to note the form of the pronoun arrived at previously 
(p.77) in Dr. Caldwell’s analysis, viz., du :— 

H2 
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Aorist. Preterite. 


1. iggudunu. iccitini. pl. icci-#mi. 
2. igguduvu. iccitivi. icci-teri. 
3. ig¢gusz. iccenu. icci-72. 


These most characteristic forms, involving, besides, the 
omissions in the third persons, both singular and plural, of 
what may be regarded as the tense-signs, receive no atten- 
tion, though this abnormal z (in sg.) brings the Telugu end- 
ing nearer to the endings of Tamil and Canarese. 

I conclude this analysis with one more instance. The 
plurals are—Tam. zdm, and (Old Canar.) zim. This plu- 
ralising m Dr. Caldwell supposes to be the copulative par- 
ticle wm of the Tamil. Thus zdm would be na-um, egoque, 
and zim, ni-um, tuque (p. 329). Now, the plural of the im- 
perative is made by adding wm, as kél, kél-um, and his um 
Dr. Caldwell supposes (p. 307) to be the wm of the ordinary 
plural base of the oblique cases, z.¢. he rejects the copu- 
lative, to adopt a form which is wholly repugnant to the 
very genius of the Dravidian languages, viz., the appending of 
a crude form of the pronoun toany verbal noun. So, on p.421, 
he repeats,‘ kéd-um, spoil ye, is formed by suffixing to the 
verbal theme, not 7zé7, you, but wm, your, the form of the pro- 
noun which is used in construction with nouns.” But the 
form with nouns, as wm puttagam, your book, always fre- 
cedes the noun, and is inconceivable as following it. 

All through the book indeed there is wanting the firm 
ground ofan ascertained phonetic, alongwith the resolution 
to allow no allurements of explanation to have influence 
enough to entice to the infraction of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the language. And further, the acknowledged 
facts of European philology are not be ignored by the in- 
troduction of totally indefensible comparisons. 

Nothing will be lost to the value of the book by the 
omission of items such as these from the glossarial affini- 
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ties. I shall not need to quote more than a few of 
Dr. Caldwell’s speculations in his chapter entitled “ Glos- 
sarial affinities,’ to show very clearly what his stand- 
point is, and how little reliance is to be placed on a 
great number of the comparisons there given. In p. 461, 
on Tamil zn-ez, to think, he suggests that “uvdaoua, and 
pévoc, Wish, are in perfect accordance with Sanskrit mana 
{sic],and are probably more ancient than véew, of which the 
anitial v has been posstbly changed from p” [!] 

(p. 457) xafw is connected with Dravidian dy. 

(ibid.) xvptaxn, Sunday, having been assigned as the 
possible source of the Ossetic Aurz, a week, is connected 
{rightly enough) with kipioc, of which, he says, the base 
seems to be allied to the Tamil &zra, possession. 

(p. 463) pampu, to send, is compared with réur-w ; 

pale (Canarese), with maAaidéc. 

(p.- 464) piykku, to card, &c., is compared with rékw, 
and English to pzck ! 

(ibid.) on puella, he says: if the Latin word is de- 
rived from puerulus, it is probably unconnected with Tamil 
pillei, child. 

(p. 466) péy, a demon, is compared with English /ay, 
Fr. fée ! 

(ibid.) pd, to go, is connected with Ba-w, Lat. va-do, and 
Hebrew do. 

(p. 470) vray (Telugu), eruthu (Tamil), to write, is 
compared with our English word to wrz/e ! 

See on p. 319 a wonderfully curious specimen of what 
this sort of thing leads to, in his connexion of the Greek 
vav in w trav with the Dravidian honorific pronoun! I 
could not possibly think of spending much time or paper over 
such speculations, but will content myself with giving one 
entry entire. 

(Pp. 474) “sev-vei, egual, level, correct: base sev or se. 
A nasalised adjectival form of the same root is Sen, ex. gr. 
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sen-Tamil, correct Tamil, the classical dialect. From se, 
sev, or sen, is formed sem-mei [= sen-mei], an abstract of 
the same meaning as sev-vez. Compare Hebrew ‘shavah,’ 
Chaldee ‘ sheva’ (biliteral base ‘ shav’ or ‘ shev’) to be equal, 
to be level. If the Sanskrit ‘sama,’ even, is at all 
connected with the Tamil ‘sev’ or ‘sen,’ the connexion 
is very remote; whereas the Tamil and the Hebrew word 
seem to be almost identical.” [!] 

One more specimen from another side, and I will con- 
clude. In the numerals we find orvu = one, in the dia- 
lects and Tamil, but Telugu has oka. The root of the 
numeral is or : the question is, how to mediate between 
that and the Telugu oka? I can hardly make clear by 
what an unjustifiable set of assumptions Dr. Caldwell ac- 
complishes this etymological feat. In Telugu pada is ten, 
and eleven is padakondu, z. e. padaku + ondu = one to ten, 
padaku being the regular form ofthe dative in Telugu; but 
this does not satisfy}Dr. Caldwell, who writes :—“ If the 
k is euphonic [!], and_is intended to prevent hiatus, then 
kondu is k-ondu, and ondu is allied to the Canarese ondu 
from the root or” [thus oru, onru became (cf. avpde, avdpéc) 
ondru, ondu,—which is quite correct, and in harmony with 
the phonetic |; “but if,” he continues, “‘as appears more likely, 
the & is radical, the crude adjectival form from which it 
was derived may have been or,” which he then takes to 
have been the original form of the Tamil-Canarese. And, 
having thus constructed this figment or, he next sup- 
poses kor and oka to be allied, by the corruption of both 
from acommon root! This chapter on the numerals can 
hardly be regarded as a success. One point in the sec- 
tion worthy of notice is his explanation of the forms 
involving mzne, in which he has, no doubt, hit the mark. 

But these are considerations which none will realise 
who are not practically°acquainted with one of the Dravi- 
dian languages, and which, therefore, I will not press, as I 
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| am urging here the wrongness of the method pursued, 
_ gather than the untenableness of the results at issue. If 
Dr. Caldwell will give us full (comparative) tables of the 
forms, and exhibit their genesis from the oldest attainable 
or primal form, by a reference to a thorough, scientific 
phonetic, in place of a great part of the miscellaneous 
congeries of analogies, which swell without nourishing the 
book, he will, it can hardly be doubted, do yeoman’s 
service to his book, and considerably benefit the interested 
public. 


Circumstances over which I had no control led to the 
postponement of the publication of this Number of “ Her- 
mathena”’ till after the Vacation; so that, since the preced- 
ing pages were printed, I have had the opportunity of seeing 
the second edition of Dr. Caldwell’s Grammar. I need 
hardly say, of course, that it is very considerably enlarged 
and improved. Thus we have now the comparative para- 
digms ofa Dravidian verb (pp. 442-451), and of the pronouns 
1 and 2 perss. on pp. 310-311; but the methodic phonetic 
is as far from realization as ever, and the difficulties of 
investigation are so much heightened by the introduction 
of many fresh analogies, and different opinions, that I fear 
the task of ge/timg atthe Comparative Dravidian Grammar is 
relegated one step farther back. Thus, to take an example 
in the matter of phonetic, we have on p. 262 the following 
sentence, which is sufficiently startling :—“If y (qq) were 
usually pronounced with a slightly nasal sound, it would 
naturally become 7 (3q) and this would naturally harden 
in some instances into the of the dental series (3), possi- 
bly even into ” (=), and m (q):’ Now, what is desirable 
here is, that there should be real investigation into the con- 
ditions and cases in which such a series of possibilities 
is allowed, as G=RA=a=s=a My objection is, 
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not certainly that this is wrong, but that nobody can 
know that it is correct: it has nothing of the finality of 
objective investigation, but only the weight of subjective 
speculation. 

The second fundamental ground of objection I have to 
the structure of the work, is the treatment of hiatus-avoid- 
ance, an objection contained in the sentence on p. 72 
(supra), in reference to the original consonantal termina- 
tions. That no step has been taken towards the solution 
of this question, is evident from the following passage 
(p. 261):—“ (Is the initial 2 ofthe Tamil radical ?) Clearer 
evidence might perhaps appear to be furnished by the 
relative participles of the preterite Tamil verb, which may 
take either y or m—e. g., solltya or sonna (for sollina); 
with respect to which it mzght be concluded that y, being 
considered more elegant, ts also more anctent, This, however, 
seems to me doubtful, seeing that the use of 7, as in this 
case, fo prevent hiatus, is capable of being traced back toa 
very early period in the history of the language.” 

By all means let us have its tracing back, and not 
only that of 7, but of every letter, and we shall have occa- 
sion to come to different conclusions on many important 
points. 

That in inlaut may be affected differently from x in 
anlaut, and a possible ~ in auslaut, does not seem to 
have struck Dr. Caldwell. The uncertainty of the whole 
subject may be seen from two sentences on the same 
page: — We see therefore the possibility of a primitive 
Dravidian yd changing into zd”, while just before he 
had said; “ the only instances of the change of y into 7 that 
are gutte reliable,” [and even the trustworthiness I do not 
acknowledge, | “are those that are seen in Sanskrit /adbha- 
vas,"’ i.@., not primitive Dravidian words. 

As to the details of my paper, they would remain 
nearly the same if I were to re-write it; thus on p. 66 the 
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Hungarian comparison is modified, but still kept ; it is still 
misleading, and should have been omitted. The ‘ harden- 
ing’ explanations, the ‘ euphonic fulcrum’, are main- 
tained. The men-of-straw have not been removed, and 
much of the theorizing objected to, ex. g7., on p. 82, in re- 
ference to the Semitic suffixes and prefixes, has not 
been disturbed (p. 373); where also may be seen (p. 372) the 
Welsh hwynt unaltered (v. supra, p. 81), &c., &c. 

I do not think, in fact, that the book could gain by 
addition. If it is to take a place side by side with the 
real scientific comparative grammars of our times, it must 
be handled far more in the sphere of these languages them- 
selves, and with far less reference to the phenomena of 
the outer world of languages. Of course, analogies may 
be multiplied ad /zbztum, and are interesting enough, but 
they are out of place in a comparative grammar. A stu- 
dent of Indo-Germanic grammar, who finds difficulties in 
the way of explaining the Greek aspiration in perf. ré-zou¢-a, 
and the fa in me-ptAn-ka, is not justified in flying for expla- 
nation to Hebrew or Chinese, or wherever a preterite-affix 
ka might be found. Neither is a Dravidian scholar justified 
in having recourse to Sanskrit or Hebrew for analogies, 
which often do duty as explanations of difficult forms in 
Dravidian. I will only add, that there are two capital 
improvements in the book, viz., a table of contents, and an 
index. 


NOTE on p. 73.—It is well known that where it would, perhaps, be better to 





inIrish, after certain words, the initial of 
a word following is liable to undergo 
various alterations. Thus, ex. gr., after 
the word ar, our, an initial ¢ following 
becomes a 4, and c becomes g, while an 
initial vowel has an prefixed. Thus 
the words pian, pain, ceart, right, 
athair, father, are written as follows :— 

ar }-pian, our pain; 

ar g-ceart, our right; 
ar n-athair, our father ; 





drop the tenuis, as it is entirely dis- 
placed in pronunciation by the prefixed 
media. 

Now, in Telugu, after an infinitive 
form in a, if we append a governing 
word, beginning with tenuis or vowel 
precisely the same effect is produced* 
Thus, after ceda, to be ruined, ceppa, 
to say, if we add akkara lédu, ‘there 
is no need’, or any of the forms of 
padu or kottu, we shall have :— 
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ceppa-7-akkara-lédu, 

ceda-gottu, 

ceppa-badu. 
That is, a vowel prefixes , and the 
initial tenuis becomes a media, exactly 
as in the instances above given from 
Irish. 

The explanation in both cases is pre- 
cisely the same. It is owing to the 
action of an original nasal termination. 
The real prefix in the Irish is not ar, 
but arm, and in Irish “our father” might 


be better exhibited us ‘arn athair, just 
as in Telugu the sentence quoted 
might be given ‘ ceppan akkara lédu ;’ 
z. e. the infinitival form ended in 
an, and not a/, as Dr. Caldwell sug. 
gests. The termination an explains 
everything, for the modification of the 
tenuis into the media observable in 
ceda gottu, and ceppa Jadu, is owing 
to the same influence of the nasal as in 
ar b(p)ian, ar g(c)eart. 


ROBERT ATKINSON. 














ATAKTA. 


THUC. II. 





37: 


Ov & dpyn¢e tov wédac ei Kal’ Hdovhv te dod Exovrec, ovee 
alnuioug piv AvTnoae O& TH Oe aYOnddvacg mooarHéuevor. 


ERICLES, in his famous panegyric on Athens, is here 
extolling the “ sweetness and light” of the Athenians. 
“ We do not,” he says, “look sourly at a man because his 
pleasures, habits, &c., are different from ours.” But I 
think the word aZnuiouvg has always been wrongly explained, 
and thus a very pointed and characteristic utterance of the 
great Athenian has been blunted. adnufove is taken to 
mean harmless, and the sentence is explained, “we do not 
wear those sour looks, which offend our neighbour, while 
they do him no real harm.” Now a&hmuoe, in classical 
Greek, always means not harmless but unpunished ; and so 
it should be explained here. The sentence may then be 
paraphrased, ‘“‘we do not wear those sour looks, which, 
though there ws no fine altached lo them, ‘morally constitute 
an affront.’ The Athenian orator, speaking in law-loving 
Athens, says justly, that there are sour looks which are as 
much an affront as many of the forms of tPer¢ or aixla, 
against which the law of Athens so carefully protected her 
citizens. I may add (though it does not concern the point 
to which I have adverted) that I think rj dpa should be 
taken with rpoor:Piuevor. If it be taken with Avumnpdg it 
will be hard to defend rpoor:Béuevor in the sense of wearing, 
which would rather require mpooriMivrec, but ry dpe mooc- 
70iuevoe means, literally, “ adding to the face,” that is, 
“wearing on the countenance.” 
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TuHuc. II. 43. 

de éAaxiorov Katpov Thyng Gua aKuy Tie odEne padXov # roo 
Sfouc amnAAaynoav. 

It is the easiest course to take réyn¢ with axuy, and 
govern dd&nc and dove by arn\Aaynoav, as Arnold does ; 
but in so doing, we are in conflict with the Scholiast, Dio 
Cassius, and Arrian, who clearly take dua axuy ric ddEne 
together.* Those who follow these last take together 37 
2Aaxforov Kaipov tbxn¢, but I confess I cannot understand 
what 8 éAaxforov xaipov roxne Could possibly mean. I would 
rather take réyn¢ with arnAdaynoav, Sin one brief instant, 
at the height of their glory, not, their fear, they left the 
sphere of chance for ever.” He had just said Amid piv rb 
apavic tov katopOwoev émirpéfavrec. Poppo alone seems to 
have felt the difficulty of tAdytoro¢ Kaipd¢ tdyn¢, which he 
explains as “the momentary chance of distinction which 
fortune threw in their way,” but it is very hard to find this 
in thewords. If we must take these words together, would 
it not be better to regard this as one of the coincidences in 


style between Thucydides and Sophocles, who uses réyn_ 


for 1ssue, event, in Trach. 744, 


‘ > “9? > . ~ , ‘ , . 
THY éAmio’ ov XOn TNS TYXNE KOlVELY TapOg £ 


The sense would then be “in that brief moment in 
which the issue was decided, whether they should live or 
die.” 


THUC. Il. 65. 


oparévrec 62 tv SexeAla GAAy Te wapeoKevy Kal Tov vauTiKOv 
- , , s se , wy 9 , ” , 
Tw mwAstovt popiy Kal kara thy wéAW hen év otace Svtec Tpia 


piv Ern avréixov roig re modrepov Umapyovat ToAEuiow Kal 


* axpalotons tv abroictririjg d6tng = tv depy ripg re GAAne O6Ene Kai row 
(Schol.); émieniig dptag iv dep rig = =600u rov map’ dvOpwrwy amndd4A- 
86Enc awiPave (Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 18); y@ae (Arrian, Anab. vii. 16). 
wai mov ruydy Kai dpevov abrp iv : 
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roe amd SixeAlac per avrov kat rav Evupaxwy Ere roig wAsioow 
ageornxdat, Kipw te Uorepov .. . moocyevouévy K.T.A. 

What three years? Kriiger says, from B.C. 411 to 408; 
Arnold, from 407 to 404; but even were there no historical 
difficulties in the assignment of three years as the period 
during which the Athenians held out after the Sicilian dis- 
aster, the particle piv defies explanation. Classen actually 
adopts Haack’s déca for rpfa, but this course is, indeed, to cut 
the Gordian knot, nor does it touch the difficulty of piv. I 
suggest that rpfa is corrupt, and that piv érn form one word. 
In—rpra survive the last two syllables ofxaprepia, and the sen- 
tence should run éy ordoe dvrec kaprteol EVET)) avTEtyov 
crA. The word xaprepfa is not found in Thc, but occurs 
both in Plato and Xenophon in the sense of exdurance, in 
which sense the verb xaorepetv is used by Thucydides himself 
in this same book, chap. 44. Meverde¢ is found both in Thu- 
cydides and Aristophanes, in the sense here ascribed to it. 


Cic. AD ATT. VII. 2, 4. 


“Filiola tua te delectari laetor, et probari tibi puvovxyv esse tiv 
mpos Ta téxva, Etenim si haec non est, nulla potest homini esse ad 
hominem naturae adiunctio; qua sublata vitae societas tollitur. 
Bene eveniat, inquit Carneades : spurce, sed tamen PUDENTIUS quam 
Lucius noster et Patro, qui, quum omnia ad se referant, nec quid- 
quam alterius causa fieri putent non intelligunt se de callido homine 
loqui, non de bono viro.” 


This passage has not been well treated by the commen- 
tators. Pudenitus of the MS. has been unanimously 
and without hesitation replaced by the conjecture frw- 
dentius, and for the explanation of dene eveniat, we have 
been referred to a guess of Casaubon, as in the fol- 
lowing note, which I translate from Boot’s Commentary : 


“ Bene eveniat. In these words, which correspond to the Greek 
@ torw, or eb déOwpev, there is nothing indecent (nihil spurc’). But 
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Bosius and others have rightly observed, that some indecent word 
has been suppressed by Cicero. Casaubon acutely perceived that 
what Carneades said was rixy dya6y madorompev. I have restored 
prudentius, which is well defended by Lambinus and Emesti; for 
in what follows there is no impudentia, but, while Carneades was at 
least self-consistent, the Epicureans were imprudentes, non satis 


_acuti, in not observing that they ascribed to their good man what 


was really the conduct of a crafiy man, who in everything seeks 
only his own pleasure.” 

Schutz’ note brings out still more prominently the absurd- 
ity of Casaubon’s guess. We shall allow him to lift Car- 
neades’ curtain in Latin. ‘“Carneades zmirum uxori 
congressurus dixisse ferebatur riyy aya0p rawdoromev, vel 
aliud forte obscenius vocabulum posutsse, quod hic a Cicerone 
reticetur. Vocabulum sfurce igitur ad illud ipsum verbum 
obscenum, non ad dene eventat, referendum.” 

Even were this libel on the domestic demeanour of Car- 
neades allowed to pass current for truth, it imports but the 
smallest possible modicum of connexion into the passage. 
The real explanation is this :—Sfurce does not imply any 
obscenity; here, as often elsewhere, it stops far short of any 
such signification ; it only means “ a dow view” in philoso- 
phy, and the whole passage may thus be paraphrased :— 

“‘T am glad to find you are so delighted with your little girl, and 
that you now approve the truth of the doctrine of Xenocrates and 
Aristotle, that affection for one’s children is an instinct (nafura 
tribulum, an ultimate fact). If it be not so, there is no natural 
link between man and man, and society collapses. Carneades, 
indeed, puts parental affection on a low ground as compared 
with Xenocrates and Aristotle, when he looks 40 the effect, the good 
of society, the greatest happiness of the greatest number; but he 
is not so barefaced as the Epicureans, who refer all actions to self, 
apart from all considerations of others.” 

There are three different views referred to as to the 
source of parental affection :— 

(1). That of Xenocrates and Aristotle, who make it an 
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instinct, natura tributum esse ut 14 quit procrearentur a procre- 
atoribus amarentur. (Fin. iv. 17.) 

(2). That of Carneades, who traces it to an enlarged 
view of the interests of society, which require that such 
relationships should exist and be recognised; a dow view, as 
compared with the first, according to Cicero. 


(3). That of the Epicureans, who discount society alto- 
gether, and refer the feeling solely to the desire of personal 
gratification; a shameless view, in the opinion of Cicero. 


I may add that the conjecture prudentius, could not bear 
Boot’s sense of acufzus, and that it would be difficult here 
to give it any other sense. It should not, therefore, be 
allowed to displace pudentius of the MS. 


CAT. xxi. 12: 
Salve, O venusta Sirmio, atque hero gaude ; 
Gaudete vosque Lydiae lacus undae ; 
Ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum. 

Thus is this passage invariably punctuated, and the 
meaning is supposed to be that conveyed by the graceful 
couplet, 

Rejoice, ye glancing waters of the lake, 
And all ye smiles that dwell with home, awake! 

But how can a laugh be asked to laugh? Rzdere 
cachinnum is common, but who would say cachinnus ridet? 

I would punctuate thus :— 

Gaudete, vosque Lydiae lacus undae 
Ridete quidquid est domi cachinnorum. 

The imperative, gaudefe and rzdete, both refer to undae. 
Gaudete vosque ridete is a very common poetical order for 
vos gaudete rideteque, but gaudele vosgue for et vos gaudete is 
not so easy to defend. The meaning is, “rejoice, ye waves 
of the lake, and smile all the smiles you have, to greet 
your master’s return, make every wave a smile to welcome 
him.” Literally, it would be “smile all the smiles you 
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have about you, or are provided with ;” domz habere is “to 
be provided with, to have on the premises, to keep a stock 
of,” as in Plaut. Mil. Glor. ii. 2, 38: 


domi habet animum falsiloquum 
Domi dolos, domi delenifica facta, domi fallacias, 


and in Cic. ad Att. x. 14, quidquid habes ad consolan- 
dum collige et illa scribe, non ex doctrina neque ex libris; 
nam id quidem domiest. In Ixiv. 274, cachtnnus is applied 
to the ripple of a wave : 

leviter resonant plangore cachinni. 


Caz. =i, 
Ameana puella defututa 
Tota millia me decem poposcit, 
Ista turpiculo puella naso, 
Decoctoris amica Formiani. 
Propinqui, quibus est puella curae, 
Amicos medicosque convocate. 
Non est sana puella, nec rogare 
Qualis sit solet aes imaginosum. 

The conjecture adopted by Mr. Ellis, in the last verse, 
is very seductive, but there is not a particle of evidence 
that the brazen mirror described by Pliny, and supposed to 
be here referred to as aes tmaginosum, was ever, or could be 
ever, called by any such name. 

In the first ‘verse we have the variant “ Amena agme,” 
and the last verse runs in the MSS., 

et maginosum 
olet hac ymaginosum. 
Is it not more probable that the name was some such 
name as Ammiana, or Ammiagna, and that it occurs again 
in the last verse, which may have run, 


Qualis sit solet Ammiagna nasum ; 


that is, “the girl is out of her mind, and surely has never 
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asked any one what sort of nose she has, or else she (ista 
turpiculo puella naso) would never have made such a 
demand.” 

It is a common habit with Catullus to repeat in the last 
line the name of the person addressed in the beginning of 
his poem (¢.g. in Viii., xiii, xxxv., xxxvi.) The last letters 
of the line would then be mzagnanasum, which would pro- 
bably become zmagznosum. 


PLAUT. CAPT. II. 3, 32. 


Qui me honore honestiorem semper fecit et facit. 
This should be printed : 


Qui me Honore honestiorem semper fecit et facit. 


This is a common way of speaking in Plautus ; a mere 
quality or state is Zersonzfied, so as to give an emphatic 
form of speech. Cf. As. ii. 2, 2, 


Vt ego illos lubentiores faciam quam Lubentia ’st. 
MIL. GLOR. III. 2, 43. 


In the humorous passage where Lucrio describes his 
duties as suppromus, the verse 


Vbi bacchabatur aula, casabant cadi, 


is usually explained, “it was only when the pitcher com- 
menced its revels that the wine vessel was made to totter. 
The cadus itself was not moved every time we drank; 
therefore, 


Non hercle tam istic valide casabant cadi.” 
But the verse in question has more point, if it means, 
when the az/a took to drink, it was the cadus that tottered, 
whereas usually the drinking and staggering are done by 
the same person. 
MIL. GLOR. III. 3, 10. 
Postquam adbibere aures meae tuae moram orationis. 
Fleckeisen’s /oveam seems to me as little Plautine as 
I 
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moram. Perhaps we might read morzum, a latinised form 
- os . See 
of udoov, “a particle of your discourse.” Compare above 
ii. 2, 60, dulice, euscheme, comoedice, also, prothymias (Stich. 
ii. 2, 11), and eccheumatis (Poen. iii. 3, 88), where Greek 
words receive a Latin inflexion. 
Moram, independently of other objections, would involve 
an inadmissible hzatus. 


MIL. GLOR. IV. 2, 5. 


Numquis hic prope adest qui rem alienam potius cwrat quam 
suam 
Qui aucupet me quid agam, qui de vesperi viv suo? 

I have corrected curet and vivat to the zndic. Surely 
curet and vivat arose from an assimilation to aucupet; the 
meaning is, “is there any one who zs a busybody and zs an 
idler 40 pry upon me.” 


MIL. GLOR. IV. 2, 53. 


Ecastor haud mirum si te habes carum 
Hominem tam pulcrum et praeclara virtute et forma et factis. 
Ecquis dignior fuit homo qui esset ? 


“Construe: Ecquis fuit homo qui dignioresset?’’ Weise. 

By no means; but: “ecquis fuit homo dignior qui esset 
(carus),” “ was there ever a man who had a better right to 
hold himself precious.” 


MIL. GLOR. IV. 7, 25. 


Maris causa hercle istoc ego oculo utor minus, 
Nam si apstinuissem @ mare, eo tamquam hoc uterer. 


It seems to me utterly erroneous to suppose that there 
is a play on amare, in the words a mare. The pronuncia- 
tion of 4 mire must have been quite unlike amare. This 
would be an wn-Latin pun—a pun only for the eye, and 
that is one of the discoveries of modern times. 
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MOsT. Il. 1, 9. 
Vbi sunt isti plagipatidae ferritribaces viri? 
I suggest, 
Vbi sunt isti plagipatidae, ferritribaces ubi viri ? 
For surely the antepenult is short in _/errztribaces, as in 


raisorplne, &¢., as well as typanotribam (Truc. ii. 7, 60) and 
fagritriba (Pseud. i, 2, 5) where the verse is troch. tetram. 


cat. 
PSEUD. I. 2, 60. 


Vt civitas nomen mihi commutet, meque ut praedicent 
Lenone ex Ballione regem Jasonem. 


Weise cautions us that we are to understand the tyrant 
of Pherae to be referred to, not the Argonaut. But both 
are equally out of place. Perhaps Plautus wrote /aszum. 
lasius, or Iasion, was the beloved of Ceres, and, therefore, 


a aR ARE ET AN LAN NT ea OE 
appropriate here, for the preceding verses are 


Principio, Hedylium, tecum ago quae amica es /rumen/éariis, 
Facsis. . . . adeo ut /rumento adfluam 
Vt civitas nomen mihi commutet, &c. 


The girl, whose lovers are in the corn trade, is directed 
to produce so much corn from her lovers, that people will 
no longer call him Ballio, but Iasius, the favourite of { 
Ceres. The quantities of /ascum being -vv-, we must sup- | 
pose ahiatus. There is also a synizesis in the last two 
syllables, unless Plautus shortened the first syllable of 
Jasitum, which he very probably did. Hiatus is very fre- 
quent in this foot, ¢..g. (Rud. ii. 6, 49), 

Vtinam fortuna nunc anatina uterer, 
and the hiatus after m is very often found, e.g. (Stich. ii. 1, 55), 
Ipse egomet quamobrem auctionem praedicem. 
The metrical licentiousness of the verse would account for 
its corruption. 
12 
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TRUC. Il. 2, 15. 
S. Dicax sum factus ; iam sum caudlafor probus. 
A. Quid id est, amabo? Istaecce ridicularia, 
Cavillationes vis fortasse dicere. 
S. Ita ut pauxillum differant a caululis. 
Stratilax immediately afterwards says rhabonem, and 
when asked why he does not say avrhabonem, replies, 
Ar facio lucri, 
Vt Praenestinis conia est ciconia. 


Hence Bothe, for caudlator reads villator ; rightly, I think, 
if the whole passage be considered. For why should 
Astaphium object to his pronouncing cavzdlator as caullator, 
since she herself, in the next line, pronounces cavillationes 
like caullationes. The point of the passage is this :—Stra- 
tilax speaks in the Praenestine fashion, which Plautus often 
ridicules (¢. g. Trin. iii. 1, 8); one of the peculiarities of this 
dialect seems, from the present passage, to have been the 
dropping of the first syllable: accordingly, he says zz/ator 
for cavillator, as afterwards he says rhabonem for arrhabonem, 
and conta for czconza, Astaphium corrects him, and suggests 
that he possibly means to refer to cavz//ationes, which, as the 
metre shows, she must have pronounced caullationes ; where- 
upon Stratilax retorts, your pronunciation of cavz/lattones is 
also wrong, for you pronounce it like cau/ulis. 

The word habitirzs (Truc. i. 2, 47) is marked long in 
Smith’s Latin Dictionary; it is, of course, short, like every 
verb in -urio. It is hard, too, to see why ferricrepinas and 
Justitudinas should be marked with a short penult in the 
same dictionary. The words occur only in the line 
As. i. 1, 21. 


Apud fustitudinas ferricrepinas insulas, 
Vbi vivos homines mortui incursant boves, 


where the metre allows a long penult, and all analogyis in 
favour of the same; for names of places in -z”us are always 
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long in Latin, ¢. g., Hirpini, Caudini, Lucrinus, and the joke 
here consists in speaking of the evgastula, or farms where 
slaves underwent penal servitude, as strange “isles of 
Clubland and Rattlechain, where dead bulls (z.e. bull-hide 
whips) assail living men.” 


PROPERTIUS, I. 8, 7. 


Tu pedibus teneris positas fulcire pruinas. 


Fulcire may, I think, be allowed to retain its place in 
this passage, supported as it is by so strong MS. authority, 
if we take Propertius to mean that Cynthia would be forced 
to walk ankle deep in snow; to have to walk on snow (cal- 
care pruinas) would not be so great a hardship, as to have 
to walk in snow so deep that she would have a superin- 
cumbent weight of snow on her feet. The expression, it 
must be allowed, is strange, and perhaps Persius is ridicu- 
ling it in the verse (I. 78), 


Antiopa zerumnis cor luctificabile fudéa. 


I. 15, 29. 
Alfa prius vasto labentur flumina ponto. 


I cannot help thinking that a//a must be the right 
word here to replace mud/a of the MSS. It is true that, in 
Latin poetry, we are almost irresistibly led to expect some- 
thing about rivers flowing back to their sources, as one of 
the commonplace types of the impossible, but if so, Pro- 
pertius, in saying “ sooner shall the deep rivers flow back 
from the sea,” has used a phrase which would more natu- 
rally mean, “ sooner shall the deep rivers flow z”éo the sea.” 
Besides, “ sooner shall no rivers flow to the sea” cannot 
be denied to be an expression against which the only ob- 
jection is, that we should have expected another. 
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4. 20, 7 


Et mihi non desunt turpes pendere corollae 
Semper, et exclusis signa iacere faces. 

Surely there is nothing gained by changing exclusis, 
which has MS. authority, to exc/usz, which has not. The 
lovers who were admitted tossed away their torches, which, 
lying extinguished before the door, were a sign % those 
lovers who, coming afterwards, were excluded, that their more 
fortunate rivals were within. How the torches lying about 
before the doors could be exclusz signa it is difficult to see. 


I. 18, 9. 


Quid tantum merui? quae te mihi carmina mutant ? 
Carmina of the MSS. has here been almost unanimously 
expunged by the editors, for crzmzna. But carmina here 
means “ magic incantations.” It is one of the common- 


places of Latin poetry, that “despised love” should com- 
plain of the use of magic arts by the rival: e. g., iniv. 6, 25, 


Non me moribus illa sed herbis improba vicit, 
and in v. 7, 72, 
Si te non totum Doridos herba tenet. 


I. 20, 14. 


Ne tibi sit—durum—montes et frigida saxa, 
Galle, neque expertos semper adire lacus 
Quae miser, &c. 

It is amazing that Mr. Paley follows Hertzberg in read- 
ing experto for expertos, and making exferto govern the an- 
tecedent to guae in the next verse. Negus cupertos is, of 
course, as Lachmann says, the same as ¢¢ zygxpeglas; to this 
there is an exact parallel in iii. 20, 52, 

Vobiscum Europe nec proba Pasiphaé, 
where mec proba is the same as e¢ tmproba. 
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Il. 1, 32. 
Aut canerem Cyprum et Nilum cum tractus in urbem 
Septem captivis dedz/is ibat aquis. 

Debilis means “ robbed of,”’ as in ordine debzlis uno, re- 
ferring to a ship mazmed of one of its banks of oars, Virg. 
Aen. v. 271. The Nile is said to be robbed of his captive 
streams when he graces the triumph which celebrated the 
reduction of Egypt to a Roman province. 


Il. 3, 45. 
His saltem w/ tenear iam finibus ; au/ mihi siquis 
Acrius ut moriar venerit alter amor. 

Mr. Paley says, even in his 2nd ed.: “‘ I have some con- 
fidence in restoring at mzhz szguzs, which, like the Greek 
adv’ ei, ‘ but what if,’ furnishes the exact sense required. 
Compare Ov. Fast. II. 399, 

At si quis vestrae deus esset originis auctor, 


if some fastidious critic should require an example of the 
concurrence of these words.” 

Few critics will be so fastidious as to require authority 
for at s¢ guzs, in the sense of “but if any,” the sense it bears 
in the passage quoted by Mr. Paley from Ovid: but is it 
too fastidious to ask for some evidence, however slight, 
that at sz guzs could possibly mean “ but what if any,” and 
this is the sense required by Mr. Paley’s conjecture? 

The really objectionable word is u¢=utimam. For it 
read aut, and the passage will mean, “‘ may I keep my pas- 
sion within the limits I have hitherto observed, (aut zam) 
whether this be my last amour, (aut st quis, &c.) or some 
other is destined to come to complete my ruin.” 


Il. 8, 23. 
Et sua cum miserae permiscuit ossa puellae. 


The proper reading here is 


Et sua cum misera permiscuit ossa puella, 
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as Mr. Paley might have learned from the passage to which 
he refers us, II. 3, 21, 


Et sua quum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae, 


where, as Mr. Paley himself remarks, “ Hertzberg rightly 
observes that Corinnae is the dative, being put for scripiis 
Corinnae by a well-known idiom.” Just so, in ii. 8, 23, 
puella is the abl., being put for osszbus puellae. 

The idiom is familiar in the phrase, xéuat yaplrecow 
omotat. 

Ill. 9. 29. 
De me, mi certe poteris formosa videri 
Mi formosa satis, si modo saepe venis. 

De me cannot be defended in the sense of guod ad me 

attinet. Is it not very probable that Propertius wrote— 
Demens ! mi certe poteris formosa videri. 


III. 20. 53. 


Et quot 77voza tulit, vetus et quot Achaia formas, 
£t Phoebi et Priami diruta regna senis. 


Trova of the MSS. has been generally altered by editors 
to obviate the repetition contained in the next verse. But 
I think it ha’ not been observed that there is a precisely 
similar iteration in iv. 1, 31, 

Exiguo sermone fores nunc Ilion, et tu, 
Troia, bis Oetaei numine capta dei. 

Perhaps in iii. 20, 55, for 
Et Phoebi et Priami diruta regna senis, 
we should read (guided by this passage), 
Octaeo e¢ Priami diruta regna senis. 
Iv. 6. 11. 
Nec speculum séra/o vidisti, Lygdame, lecto ? 


Propertius, questioning the slave Lygdamus as to the 
bearing of Cynthia under her estrangement from him, asks 
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the slave whether he has observed in her any of those 
instances of neglect of her toilet, which would betoken 
regret for their disagreement, and an absence of any 
other lover. “Is her hair neglected,” he asks, “and are 
her rings thrown .aside, does her dressing-case lie ne- 
glected on the floor?’ The verse at present under con- 
sideration has never been properly explained. Nec 
strato must be the same as ¢é¢ non Strato, just as neque 
_expertos (I. 20, 14) is. e¢ tmexpertos, and nec proba (IV. 
20, 52) is zmproba. We have then a sense quite in har- 
mony with the whole passage—“ Have you seen the mirror 
tossed carelessly on the neglected bed?” So he asks whe- 
ther he has seen other things out of their proper place, 


Scriniaque ad lecti clausa iacere pedes. 
Compare also for the construction, HI. 18, 53, 


Crede mihi, nobis mitescet Scylla, nec unquam 
Alternante vorans vasta Charybdis aqua, 


where mec unguam vorans is the same as e¢ guae nun- 
quam vorabit ; and Iv. 25, 10, where Nec ¢amen trata 
tanua fracta manu must be explained as if Propertius had 
written E¢ canua nondum fracta. 


IV. 11, 21. 


Persarum statuit Babylona Semiramis urbem, 
Ut solidum cocto tolleret aggere opus, 
Et duo in adversum miss? per maenia currus 
Ve possent tacto stringere ab axe latus. 


Ne possent for ita ut non possent is incorrect. In the 
two last lines for mzssz read mitt, and for me read nec. 
The construction will then be :—“ E¢ (ut) duo currus (possent) 
mitti in adversum per maenta, nec possent stringere, &c.” 
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IV. 20, 24. 
Contineant nobis omnia prima fidem. 


Contineant is a very unsuitable word. Is it not probable 
that Propertius wrote contimuent ? 


Senden an ee 


Vo2c Bas 


Nunc pretium fecere deos (et fallitur auro 
Iuppiter) obliquae signa iterata rotae. 


Stgna is the accusative governed like deos by fecere. 
But why should we endure such an intolerable asyndeton, 
when it is so easy to read— 


Nunc pretium fecere deos et (fallitur auro 
Iuppiter) obliquae signa iterata rotae. 


Vv. 6, 45. 


Et nimium remis audent—proh turpe—Latinis 
Principe te fluctus regia vela pati. 


Thus punctuated, a good meaning is obtained :—“ Too 
audacious are the waves ‘in bearing Cleopatra’s fleet with 
you as Emperor, and while there are still Latin oars.” 

Fluctus nimium audent pati =fluctus nimium audent (aust) 
patt is very Propertian (cf., for instance, IV. 19, 23), as also 
is the absolute use of the ablative in remis Latinis. With 
the latter compare the exactly parallel ablative in III. 26,91, 


Et modo formosa quam multa Lycoride Gallus, 


where Mr. Paley justly says, “formosa Lycoride may be 
called a Propertian ablative absolute, cum ez esset formosa 
Lycorts.” Cf. also Iv. 22. 13: 


Qua rudis (pinus) Argoa natat inter saxa columba, 


where Argoa columba = quum adesset Argoa columba. 
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Vi 49, & 


‘ Vbi portitor aera recepit 
Obserat herbosos lurida porta rogos. 


It seems to me that this expression is not so very harsh 
as it seems at first sight, if we compare V. 7. 2:— 


Letum non omnia finit, 
Luridaque evictos effugit umbra rogos. 


There the poet says the ghost cam escape from the pyre, 
that /efum non omnia finit ; here he says the opposite, the 
ghost cannot escape from the pyre, death zs the end of all 
things, “a dark gate closes up (is closed on) the flower- 
strewn pyre.” 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 





SCALIGER’S LIBER CUJACIANUS OF 
PROPERTIUS, CATULLUS, &c. 


N the spring of last year, 1874, my friend Mr. Samuel 
Allen, knowing that I was studying Propertius criti- 
cally, informed me that his father (the late Mr. Henry 
Ellis Allen), honourably known to scholars as Henricus 
Alanus, had a manuscript of that author in his posses- 
sion, and was willing to lend it to me. Never having seenan 
original MS. of Propertius before, I was delighted at the 
privilege, and gladly embraced the offer—not indeed expect- 
ing to find the manuscript to be of any intrinsic value, but 
rather looking forward to enlarging through its means my 
acquaintance with the rudiments of palaeography. 

I rather imagined that it would turn out to be one of 
the recent and entirely valueless copies, of which there is 
so large a mass dispersed through Europe. I was agree- 
ably surprised, however ; and to be brief, I will now state 
that I believe the MS. possesses a high intrinsic value, and 
a still more remarkable antiquarian value. For it is, in 
my judgment, none other than the liber Cujacianus, the 
manuscript used by Joseph Scaliger, the identical copy 
perused and collated by that illustrious critic. Be 
fore proceeding to show the reasons which lead to this 
conclusion, I have the pleasure of stating that it has been 
arrived at also by Professor Ellis, of the University of 
London, editor of Catullus, to whom, as an authority second 
to none, I bore the volume for inspection. Mr. Ellis received 
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the MS. with cordiality and interest; and I have obtained 
from him the result of a careful examination of the book, 
more careful than I have had time to devote it to myself, 
and I have obtained his permission to lay his conclusions 
before the readers of Hermathena. (J/fra, p. 134.) 

The book, which is one of small octavo size, contains 
the poems of Propertius, Tibullus, Catullus, and the 
Priapea. The Propertius begins with the title “ Sexti 
Aurelii Propertii naute monobilos ad Cinthiam liber 
primus incipit feliciter.” 

The colophon at the end of the last book runs as 
follows :—“Sexti Aurelii Propertii naute monobilos ad 
Cinthiam foeliciter explicit per me Pacificum Maximum de 
Asculo in sapientia veteri Perusie anno 1467, 6 die 
februarii. Deo gratias et marie. K m6 gaudeo K.” 

Scaliger states that he received the book at Valence 
from the famous jurist and book-worm Cujas. In a note 
on I, xx. 12, he says of the reading Adrzaczs in this MS., 
“nos olim Valentiae Cavarum ubi scripti libri fecit nobis 
copiam iurisprudentiae antistes Iac. Cujacius emendavi- 
mus, Ahk Dryasin.” And on the first line of the poems, 
where he quotes the title, he speaks of it in nearly the 
same words. 

What became of the MS. after Scaliger had made use 
of it I am unable to say. It seems to have disappeared 
after this time, and the only mark it has left on the 
criticism of Propertius is to be found in Scaliger’s notes. 

Barth and Kuinoel refer to Scaliger’s recension of it at 
second-hand. Lachmann only mentions it. Hertzberg’s 
judgment is more discriminating, but he thought the MS. 
had perished. 

It probably found its way back to the disordered 
library of Cujas, and at his death, in 1590, shared in the 
dispersion of his books and papers. The only account the 
book gives of itself in later times is an anonymous note in 
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a neat French hand at the end of the volume: “(Ce 
manuscrit m’a été donné par l’Abbé Mathon en I’an 1808.” 
The late Mr. Allen purchased it from a bookseller in Lon- 
don, about the year 1850. 

So much for the history of the MS. It is clearly 
written in a good fifteenth century hand, the pentameters 
not indented. There are many marginal readings, some in 
the same hand as the text, others later. It has many 
glosses, some of which are curious. There are no lacunae of 
importance. 

From a comparison of the readings of this manuscript 
with those given in Hertzberg’s recension, I am disposed 
to think it is unique among Propertian codices. Although 
it has a family likeness to the Naples MS., it has many 
independent readings, which cannot be derived from that 
or any other existing copy. This opinion is much the 
same as that of Hertzberg, given below, p. 132. There is, 
of course, a vast amount of corruption, as in every existing 
MS. of this poet; but so far as I can judge, no wilful altera- 
tion, or very little, of the text the scribe had before him. 

The first indication that I had that the MS. was 
identical with that of Scaliger was derived from a note of 
Mr. Paley’s on III. xx. 53, 


Et quot Troia tulit vetus et quot Achaia formas. 


“Scaliger, however, finding in one copy Azoa and in the 
margin hiona, conjectured Jona.” Turning over the pages 
of the MS., I was startled by coming on /zona in the 
margin, and /zoa in the text. Hoping for further revela- 
tions, and possessing Scaliger’s notes, I took them up and 
went through them all, comparing the readings adduced 
by him from the liber Cujacianus, with those in Mr. 
Allen’s MS. The evidence thus gained seems to me to 
prove decisively that the two manuscripts are really one 
and the same. 
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There are, it is true, a fewdiscrepancies. Those in Pro- 
pertius are very trifling, and these are to be accounted for 
by remembering that the collation of codices in the strictly 
accurate manner of modern scholarship was unknown in 
Scaliger’s days. 

Before proceeding to give a list of coincidences which 
justify the conclusion deduced, that Mr. Allen’s MS. is the 
liber Cujacianus, and no other, and has therefore a high 
antiquarian value, I had rather devote a page or two to the 
proof of the proposition that it possesses an independent 
intrinsic value. This I will try to show from the considera- 
tion of three or four passages. 

But it will be noticed that the first two passages supply 
equally convincing proof of the first proposition: Scaliger 
in both instances citing the reading of Mr. Allen’s MS., 
which differs from all others that I know of in these 
passages. 

The first is that very ungrammatical and absurd pas- 
sage, as it is commonly read, II. iv. 53 seqq.— 


Testis cui niveum quondam percussit Adonim, 
Venantem Idalio vertice durus aper. 

Illis formosum iacuisse paludibus, illuc 
Diceris effusa tu Venus isse coma. 


On v.55 Mr. Paley writes, and he sums up fairly enough 
all that has been said by modern criticism on the line, 
“The construction is, ‘Illis paludibus (dicitur eum) for- 
mosum iacuisse; illuc tu diceris isse,’ etc. Kuinoel has 
flevisse for cacutsse from some of the early editions. Lach- 
mann, from his own conjecture, ///ic formosts tacutsse. The 
construction of the vulgate is so harsh that its correctness 
cannot be relied on. Miiller’s emendation, voctfasse for 
tacuisse, seems to have but small probability.” 

Now Mr. Allen’s MS. has /avisse for tacutsse, and in my 
judgment it is certainly the right reading. It is, however, 
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given by no other MS. that I am aware of. It is a wonder 
that it has not been conjectured, and a still greater wonder 
that no modern editor has taken the trouble to read Scalj- 
ger’s note on the line. He writes on the then received 
reading, flevisse: “ Commentitia lectio. Nam liber noster, 
non flevisse, sed davisse. Notus mos: ‘ corpusque lavant 
frigentis et unguunt,’” and he adds the strong confirmation 
of the line, IT. ix. 11, 


Et dominum /avit maerens captiva cruentum. 


The reading /avisse gets over the difficulty of the syntax, 
and explains why fa/udibus is used. Venus washed her 
dead lover in the waters of the meadow. 

The next passage that I will adduce is Il. v. 15-16. 

Propertius has been saying that he has at last 
discovered the method to subdue his beloved one, namely, 
by pretended scorn. He laments that he has found it too 


late. 


Atque utinam non tam sero mihi nota fuisset 
Conditio! cineri nunc medicina datur. 


This seems all very well. We turn, however, to Scali- 
ger, and we find, instead of cmert, the strange reading 
emertts cited from the liber Cujacianus. And we take up 
Mr. Allen’s MS. and we find there the strange reading, 
emertis for cinert. What is the meaning of this? 

The meaning of it, according to Scaliger, is this. Cimers 
is an interpolation: a “ commentum Beroaldi” he calls it, 
and wishes to read emerttis. He says of this: “ Pulchrum 
proverbium : emeritus miles qua medicina opus habet, quum 
omni vulneris periculo careat, utpote functus militia ?” 

I differ respectfully from Scaliger here, and have a 
theory of my own to offer. The emphatic and beautiful 
ctnert, which is no invention of Beroaldus, but the reading 
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of every MS. except one, our own, must on no account be 
rejected. But our allegiance to this one MS. is not to be 
shaken by this fact, but rather strengthened, if the theory 
which I venture to propose be accepted. To be brief, I 
think the lines originally ran thus: 


“ Atque utinam non tam sero mihi nota fuisset ! 
Emerito cineri nunc medicina datur.” 


The nominative to mofa futsset is, of course, Cynthia 
understood. With emertto cinert compare V. xi. 72, 


Laudat ubi emeritum libera fama rogum. 


The two passages explain each other. LZmeritus 
cimts Means, as emeritus rogus does in the latter passage, 
the spent ashes of the pyre. Condz/o, “buried,” may have 
been a gloss on the strange word emerzto, and it, I believe, 
gotcorrupted into conditio. (I now observe, for the first time, 
that the Naples MS. “as got condito.) The absolute use of 
conditvo in the ordinary reading is all but asolecism. Thus 
our MS. has an independent value, in supplying here, in a re- 
markable way, the deficiencies of other copies. This passage 
may be regarded as a strong proof of the honesty of the MS. ; 
for why, against all sense, would a copyist have retained 
emeritt, except for the reason that it or something like it 
was then before his eyes in the archetype? 

The third passage which I will now adduce, where this 
MS. has an independent value, is mt. xxv. 12, 


Mansisti stabulis abdita pasta tuis. 


Here it preserves addita for abdita, and hence I was led to 


conjecture arduéa, having previously changed mansists to 
mandists.* 


°° 
» 


‘Hermathena, Vol. i. p. 161. Journal of Philology, Vol. vi. No. 11, p. 80. 
VOL. II. K 
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V. i. 73) 74 


Aversis Charisin cantas: aversus Apollo: 
Poscis ab invita verba pigenda lyra. 


‘ Aversis Charisin cantas’ is a conjecture of N. Heinsius; 
and we may well join in Barth’s devout wish that Proper- 
tius had written these words, for they cannot easily be 
improved upon. But the manuscripts for the most part 
give ‘ Accersts lacrimts cantas,’ or something like it. The 
name of the Graces is, however, preserved in our MS., 
and in but one other, the Commelianus, mentioned by 
Barth, but in none of the well-known copies of which a 
recension is given by Hertzberg. The reading of our 


MS. is :— 


Accersis lacrimis carites : aversus Apollo. 


On which Scaliger writes—‘ Noster (liber) Avcesszs lacri- 
mis Charites: quod ego mutare non ausim. Proverbium 
esse videtur, ut contra moestis dicebant Ove raic yapuow.’ 
‘To make the Graces weep’ would be a happy proverb 
indeed, if that be the translation Scaliger gave to the 
verse; but the form in which it is here expressed is not 
above suspicion, and there is a metrical difficulty, for we 
can hardly suppose Propertius would have Latinised the 
Greek ydapirac so far as to write it with long es. If any 
one be loath to leave the line Graceless, I would suggest 
something of this sort, though without much confidence :— 


Aversae charites chartis : aversus Apollo. 


The similarity of the words charztes and chartis would 
naturally cause the omission of one of them; but I am 
not anxious to defend this emendation, for it is obvious that 
it has three faults :—first, it does not account for ‘ lacrimis ;’ 
sccondly, the Graces are not often introduced in Latin 
poetry as ruling the domain of song; thirdly, no part of 
‘aversus’ could have been the first word of the line, for all 
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the copyists would not have gone wrong init, when they 
had ‘aversus, ’ which they all write correctly, coming just 
after to guide them. Taking, therefore, Scaliger’s MS. as 
our guide, we may get very well out of it the following, 
with trivial change :— 


Accensis lacrimas chartis: aversus Apollo: 


‘you'll throw your unfinished poems into the fire, and weep 
ever them.’ The present ‘lacrimas’ well describes the 
certainty of the consequence, and suits the oracular deli- 
yerances ofthe astrologer. ‘Chartis’ may have been altered 
to ‘charites’ owing to ‘Apollo’ following. A different read- 
ing has been proposed in the Journal of Philology by Mr. 
Munro, to which I cannot assent. 


V. vii. 5. 

Cum mihi somnus ab exequiis penderet amoris. 

No variant for amorzs, save amores from the Naples MS., 
is mentioned by Hertzberg. But our MS. has got amaris, 
which has been suggested ; but the true reading is amarus. 
“When my sleep was broken and restless after the funeral.’ 
So ‘noctes vigilantur amarae.’ Ov. Her. xii. 169. 

V. Vili. 10. 


Cum temere anguino creditur ore manus. 


Mr. Paley suggests /enera for cemere, and the MS. con- 
firms his suggestion, for it, and it alone, has ¢enera, which 
is the right reading, in my opinion. 


V. iX. 3, seg. 


Amphitrioniades qua tempestate iuvencos 
Egerat a stabulis, O Erythea, tuis, 
Venit zn aduictos pecorosa Palatia montes, 


Et statuit fessos fessus et ipse boves. 
K 2 
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I have given the reading of the third line of Scaliger’s 
MS., and it probably is nearer the true reading than 
any other. For the word is, I think, some word like 
tnadsuetos or tnadscensos. A preposition is not wanted, 
and is indeed out of place, Palatia being the accusative 
directly after venz?, and monies being in apposition with it, 

The independent reading given by the MS. in these 
passages suffices to stamp it with a high degree of merit 
among existing codices. For aught I know, its value may 
be second to none. Lachmann evidently had never seen it 
when pronouncing the edict which has raised the Gronin- 
gen and the Naples MSS. to their pre-eminence among 
Propertian codices in the opinion ‘of critics. Hertzberg, 
as already stated, is more judicial, and is deserving of 
great praise for his discrimination, when he writes:— 
‘ Ceterum vel Cuiacianum codicem quamvis a docto homine 
interpolatum, tamen, guontam cum servatorum nullo rdenti- 
dem conspirat neque ad ullam familiam redigt potest, inter- 
dum pracbere quae haud temere spernas, consentaneum est.’ 

I will now proceed with the line of proof adopted by 
Prof. Ellis in the case of Catullus and Tibullus, selecting 
some of the more remarkable coincidences in the first and 
fifth books. 


Book 1. 
iii. 18 Expertae metuens iurgia saevitiae. 
Scal. ‘noster codex verbera.’ So Mr. Allen’s MS. [verbera 
not given by Hertzberg. | 
iii. 36 Expulit e foribus. Scal. ‘ Liber noster re/tu- 
Uit, and so Mr. Allen’s MS. [not in Hertz. ] 
v. 8 Molliter irasci non so/e¢ illa tibi. 
Scaliger cites scze¢ from his liber, and so the MS. 
viii. 27. hic iurata mea est for hic iurata manet. 
x. 17. poenas for curas. 
20. quaeque guerenda for quaeque cavenda. 
On xv. 1 Scaliger writes on the reading /evifatis wura: 
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‘jn ora nostri libri adpositum erat /evifatts dura. Durais 
jn the margin of the MS. This is strong enough. 

But the next passage is stronger still. 

xvi. 24 On ‘me dolet aura’ Scal. writes ‘in margine 
codicis dola¢ quod retinendum.’ Do/at, which is a very 
curious reading, and if it be ‘retinendum,’ sadly wants 
illustration, is in the margin of the MS. 

38. zratus for zrato. 

xviii. 23. curam for curas. 

xx. 8. amerina for Antena. 

xx. 52. credere ¢w/us Hylan, for credere vzsus Hylan. 

Mr. Paley here says that Scaliger reads ¢utus “from 
one inferior MS.” How does Mr. Paley know that it 
is inferior? He probably follows the opinion of Lach- 
mann, whose zfse dzxzt on Propertian questions, at least, 
is not, in my opinion, at all worthy of the deference 
which is generally accorded to it. He certainly never saw 
the MS., and probably was unaware of its being still 
extant, and Scaliger, who ought to know most about it, 
speaks of it with the greatest respect. 


Book v. 
ili. 8. detzcus hostis for Neurzcus hostis. 
v. 21. dorisantum (not dorozantum). 
74. culta for clatra. 
vii. 64. Narrant historiae corfora nota suae. 
corpora for pectora : possibly the true reading. 
Vili. 2. arva for ¢urba. 
- 84. suffocat for suffirt. 
x. 10. Roma, tuis quondam finibus /Yec/or erat. 
hector for horror. Scaliger says of the reading 
Hector, ‘valde placet.’ 
40. Belligera for Belgica in the line— 


Belgica cum vasti parma relata ducis. 


ibid. velicta for relata. 
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All the above readings are cited by Scaliger from the 
liber Cujacianus. All of them are in Mr. Allen’s MS. 
None of them are in the copies collated by Hertzberg, | 
think the induction is sufficient, without pursuing the proof 
through the remaining books. I hope at some future time 
to publish a collation of the MS. throughout. 


September, 1875. ARTHUR PALMER. 


Mr. Patmer has stated his belief that the MS. of Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, and the Priapea, at present in the 
possession of Mr. Allen, is identical with the Cujacianus 
which Scaliger used in his edition of the three poets, and 
he has asked me to state my own opinion. On Propertius I 
shall leave Mr. Palmer to speak for himself; in Catullus 


and Tibullus I have collated all the readings mentioned by 
Scaliger, and have arrived at a decided conclusion—that 
this MS., and no other, is the very MS. which Scaliger 
borrowed from Cujas, and continually quotes in his edition. 

Scaliger speaks of his MS. several times. Thus at the 
beginning of his commentary on Catullus he says: Jn ma- 
nuscripto eruditissimt virt Lacobt Cutactt non Catus sed 
Quintus pracnomen exaratum est. . . Porro liber tlle quo 
ust sumus cutusque tam mentionem fecimus longe altos hutus 
poetae manuscriptos bonitate superare mtht videtur. Again, 
on xxix. 8, Ego gquum Valentiae Cavarum hunc locum scrip- 
tae lectionts perpenderem, succurrit posse legt Aut (ut?) 
Albulus columbus, aut Adoneus. . . Itaque non- 
dum me etus contecturae poenttet. Again on Prop. L., 20, 12. 
Nos olim Valentiae Cavarum ubi script: libri fectt nobis copiam 
Iurisprudentiae antistes Iac. Cutactus, emendavimus ah 
Dryastn. Again, at the beginning of the commentary on 
Propertius he says, Ju uno manuscripto, cutus copiam nobis 
Jectt clarissimus Tac. Cutacius, Titulus tdem conceptus est, item 
ct in antiqui’s editiontibus, hoc uno excepto, quod Nautae al- 
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terum cognomen tllt attribuunt. Ita enim scribttur: Sex. 
Aureli Properti Nautae monobiblos ad Cynthiam. At the 
beginning of the commentary on Tibullus: Hujus poetae 
eaomnia quotguot tn Italia extant, exemplaria, recentiora sunt 
quam ut inter vetustos libros censert debeant, quin correctorum 
audacta multa perabsurda tllis admtsta sunt. LEtusmodi 
unum vidimus, cutus coptam nobis fectt Turis consultisstmus 
Jacobus Cutacius. Sed et meliora quacdam tn €0 quam alit im 
suis, invenimus. Neque puto meliorem librum co hodte extare: 
nam quacdam etiam vetustatis retinet vestigia, quum paullo 
ante tneuntem typographicam artem scriptus stt: et nondum 
correctorum audacta tla licenter tn bonts auctoribus pervaga- 
retur. On Tib. I., 4, 8, he says, hic verstculus liquido extat 
in nostro tnfimae vetustatis, quo tamen vetustiorem non habent 
Ttali critict, quod ex tllorum edttiontbus certo affirmare pos- 
sum. 

From these notices it appears that Cujas lent Scaliger 
a MS. of Propertius at Valence, and that he read both Pro- 
pertius and Catullus, doubtless in the same MS., there, 
some considerable time before the publication of his edi- 
tion. Whether Tibullus was included in the same MS. is 
not, so far as I know, stated; but nothing is said which 
makes it impossible, and it is expressly asserted in the 
Scaligerana Prima, s. v., /éwgua—a passage which I shall 
examine more fully later. The MS. was in Scaliger’s opi- 
nion a very good one, by which he probably means that as 
compared with many MSS. of the same poets, it was unin- 
terpolated, and generally represented the archetypal tra- 
dition pretty faithfully. If the Catullus and Propertius 
were included in the same volume as Tibullus, it was a very 
late MS., written just before the commencement of the era 
of printing. The superscription prefixed to the poems of 
Catullus gave him the praenomen Quintus ; the first book 
of Propertius was entitled Sex. Aurel’ Properti Nautae 
monobibles ad Cynthiam. 
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Mr. Allen’s codex begins with these words, Sext: Aureljz 
Propertit nautae monobilos Ad Cinthiam Liber primus incipit 
feliciter. At the end of Propertius is Sexte Aurelit proper- 
ttt mautae monobilos ad Cinthiam foeliciter explicit per me 
pactficum Maximum de Asculo tn saptentia vetert Perusiae, 
Anno 1467, 6 die Februarit. Deo gratias et mariae. Kn 
gaudeo XK.” The rest of this page is left blank; on the 
top of the next is Vita et forma tibullz, followed by a short 
life of Tibullus, with the four lines called in the MS. Zfita- 
phium tibullt. Te quoque Virgilio—regia bella pede, then, 
without introductory title, Dzvztias alius, &c. After the 
last line of Tibullus, Iv. 14, 4, Fins tebullé per me pacificum 
Maximum Irineum Asculanum. 
Laus deo et tmmaculatae Virgint Marzae. 
Orara Prome. K. 43. 

The rest of this page is left blank. On the top of the 
next is Q. Valerit Catulli poetae Veronensis ad Cornelium 
Nepotem liber tncipit Felictter. Then the epigram : 

Ad patriam redeo longis a finibus exul 
Causa met reditus compatriota furt. 
Scilicet a calamts tributt cut francia nomen 
Quique notat cursum praetereuntts iter. 
Quo licet ingento vestrum revocate Catullum 
Quotus sub modto clausa papirus* erat. 
exactly as given by Scaliger, which is noticeable, as redeo 
in v. 1, cursum in v. 4, revocate in v. 5, differ from the or- 
dinary version of the epigram. Then Ad Cornelium Nepo- 
tem, followed by Quoz dono 1. n. libellum. The poems of 
Catullus are slightly disarranged. After xxiv. 10, Ne 
servum tamen tlle habet neque arcam follows XLIV. 21, Qut 
tunc vocat me cum malum librum legit, then XLV.-LXU. 66, 
then xxv. 1 to the end of xLIv. including the last line, 
which is repeated, with the variation mwac for func. Then 
de Athine furore percito and Lxil. onwards. This same 


* Scaliger has papyrus. 
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disarrangement is found, with two slight variations, in four 
of the MSS. of Catullus collated in my large edition (see 
Prolegomena, p. xxxviii.) After the last poem of Catullus 
follows the epigram : 

Effugit mt animus, credo ut solet ad Theotimum. 

Then /2n7zs. 

Finit Catullus. Laus trinitaté unitae. Pac. M. A. 

Then on the same page: 

Publit virgilit Maronts Carmia Priapi 
enciprunt Feliciter sunt qui Ovidit putant 
esse opusculum. 

After Priap. LXxx. 10, Huc ades et nervis tente Priape 
fave is written Priapeta Finis quis fecit non video. Per me 
Pacificum M.—m (?) As. Irinacum. 

Laus virgint Martae. 
Then with the superscription, De lentitudine Priapt, the 
poem ascribed to Tibullus, Quzd hoc novi est quid tra nun- 
hat deum. Then Finzs. Laus deo et martae tmmaculatae 
per me pactficum. 

The MS. was thus written at Perugia in the year 1467, 
a date which agrees with Scaliger’s description of his 
Tibullus MS. as ‘paulo ante ineuntem typographicam 
artem scriptus,’ as well as with the words ‘liber infime 
vetustatis,’ by which he often describes this MS., doubtless 
to distinguish it from the much older and more valuable 
fragment, beginning Tib. iii. 4, as well as the excerpts from 
another Tibullus MS. in his possession. I must here men- 
tion a passage in the Scaligerana Prima which is to some 
extent at variance with the above description. It is under 
the word Lingua. Nu/lus est in veterum librorum collatione 
Fosepho Scaligero expeditior ac promptior, ut tn codice Catulli, 
Tibulli, Propertit manuscripto tllique a Domino Cutacto mt'sso 
observavt, quem tntra duos aut tres ad summum dies cum suts 
contulit. Hoc autem exemplar descriptum erat anno Domint 
1469, Nemaustque a Dom. Cutacto inventum est ? Bernays’ 
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Scaliger, p. 142, § 22. This discrepancy of two years I am 
not inclined to: make much of: the statement of the 
Scaligerana is not worth more than other statements in 
such collections: it must not be pressed too minutely, 
We may feel confident that Cujas’s MS. contained the three 
poets; we cannot infer that the Priapea were not part of the 
same MS. because nothing is said of them in the Scali- 
gerana. Cujas may have found the MS. at Nismes; that 
he senf it to Scaliger, or that Scaliger collated it in three 
days at the utmost, are assertions which may be true, but 
require more evidence than the bare assertion of the writer. 
If it is said that the particularity of the date looks like 
accuracy, I shall answer by an a fortiori case, in which 
great particularity, combined with great accuracy on the 
whole, did not prevent mistakes. In Wheler’s Journey 
into Greece, Book 1, p. 23, ed. 1682, is a description of the 
famous Trau fragment of Petronius, as inspected by 
Wheler there. Any one who wishes to estimate modern 
and ancient exactness can hardly do better than compare 
this description with that given by Biicheler in his edition 
of Petronius. I shall confine myself to one part of it, 
the date, which as copied by Wheler appears thus :— 
1423. 20. Nobr. 
Chapt. 6. Vers. 200. 
As given by Biicheler, Prolegomena, p. XVI., thus :— 
1423 di 20 nobr. p cy 
epte 6. . uersus 228. 

If an allowedly careful man like Wheler could make in 
the compass of two lines as many variations from the 
actual MS. as are exhibited here, it is more than probable 
that less careful men would be less accurate. I therefore 
accept the statement of the Scaligerana as correct in the 
main outline, without thinking myself bound by its details. 

It is, of course, on internal evidence after all that a ques- 
tion of this kind must depend. And here the case for the 
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identification of Mr. Allen’s MS. with Scaliger’s Cujacianus 
is very strong indeed. I have examined all the readings 
cited by Scaliger from his MS., with Mr. Allen’s codex, 
not only in Catullus, but in Tibullus; and I can confidently 
declare my belief that the agreement is so close in both 
these authors as to make anything short of identification 
an impossibility. I am well aware that MSS. copied 
directly from the same original often agree minutely with 
each other; this is emphatically true of Cat:llus, as my 
apparatus criticus will show; ¢. g., the three MSS. ACL, 
and the three B La' V, form two separatefamilies, each mem- 
ber of which agrees generally with the other two, and dif- 
fers from the members of the other group. It might be 
thought that the Cujacianus was copied from the same MS. 
from which our MS. was copied ; and that this is the cause 
of its generally minute agreement, as well as of its occa- 
sional discrepancies. This theory would have greater 
plausibility if the MS. contained Catullus or Tibullus alone ; 
it comes with much less force when it is remembered that 
the agreements, in some cases of a very rare, and, in Catul- 
lus at least, so far as my knowledge of the MSS. extends, 
unique kind, extend not to one author but tothree. I shall 
begin by mentioning the most remarkable of these agree- 
ments, in Catullus, and shall indicate when any of the MSS. 
collated in my edition exhibit the same reading. I follow 
the order of the poems. 

xxv. 7 ‘Nos innostro reperimus: cyrographosque thynos.’ 
Seal. Cyrographosque thinos MS. This reading is not 
found in any of mine. 

xiv. 15 ‘Vetus scriptura uno apyawc.’ Scal. Uno 
MS., and so my Brit. Mus. 4. 

Ixiii. ‘In nostro scripto titulus legebatur: de <Affene 
furore percito’ Scal. De Athine furore percito MS. DE 
ACHINE FVRORE PERCITO the Burney MS. in Brit. 
Mus., my d. 
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Ixiii. 80 ‘ Aliquantum variat scriptura in nostro: Jfeq 
Libera nimts gut.’ Scal.,and so MS. This reading is not 
found in any of mine. 

Ixiv. 18 ‘NUTRICUM (¢enus| Eleganter sane, sed 
mirum in nostro liquide scriptum, Jam crurum tenus? 
Scal. So MS., and I have found this reading nowhere else, 

lxiv. 273 ‘in nostro libro extat scriptura. Procedunt, 
lent resonant plangore cachinnt.’ Scal., and so MS.; of my 
MSS. the Burney has this reading. 

Ixiv. 322 ‘CARMINE perfidiae] Ita docti viri emenda- 
runt ex antiqua scriptura illa, carmine perflabat. Scal., and 
so MS., as well as my Brit. Mus. 4. 

Ixvi. 59 ‘Noster liber habet warzo ne solum in limine 
celt Aut Ariadnets aurea temporibus Fixa corona foret. 
Scal., and so MS., except that warzone is written in one 
word. None of my MSS. has this strange Awé. 

Ixvii. 17 ‘Liber Quzd possi,’ Scal., and so MS. None 
of my MSS. has this reading. 

Ixviii. 20 ‘ Vetus scriptura, Adsczdi?¢.’ Scal.,so MS. The 
reading is not found in any of my MSS., nor in any of the 
twenty-eight examined by Santen. 

lxviii. 47 ‘Sane illum (uersum) liber noster non ag- 
noscit. In nostro autem aliena manu non melior illo sup- 
positus erat: Muscost repetat vada remigits Acherontis, ut 
appareat vulgatum hunc non admodum vetustum esse, sed 
profecto subolet mihi aut Marulli aut Pontani aut Garini 
esse.’ Scal. This extraordinary verse accordingly appears 
in the MS., and is one ofthe most decided proofs—of which, 
however, there are several other evidences—that it is con- 
siderably interpolated, z.e., if compared with the earliest 
and best, the Sangermanensis, my Oxford Canonici, the 
Datanus, or my Brit. Mus. a. I question whether the verse 
Muscost, &c., exists in any other MS. ; at any rate it is not 
mentioned as a reading by Santen in the edition of this 
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poem, which he published as a specimen of his contem- 
plated edition of Catullus in 1788. 

Ixviii. 79 ‘In ora libri nostri altera lectio notatur De- 
fceret’ Scal., and so MS., except that it has in the text 
desyderet, not desrderet. 

Ixxv. 1 ‘HVC est mens deducta| Liber noster, Nunc est 
mens adducta, et sane est amooracpariov integri poematii. 
Cuius alterum membrum tetrasticho constat, cuius initium 
est Nulla potest mutter se tantum dicere amatam.’ Scal., and 
solxxv. 1 the MS. has Nunc est mens adducta, the Nin 
illumination, as all the initial first letters of every poem 
which has a title are. Nunc est mens abducta is the reading 
of my Burney MS. d. Here, as is well known to students of 
Catullus, the question is one of considerable importance, 
Lachmann having made this supposed separation of the 
two halves of one eight-line poem the basis of his theory 
as to the original number of lines in a page of the arche- 
type. The joint evidence of d and our MS. seems to show, 
that Nunc e. m. adducta or abducta was at least no interpo- 
lation. Neither MS. gives any sign of connecting Ixxv. 
with the other four lines supposed to belong to it, 
Ixxxvii. 1-4. 

Ixxvi. 11 ‘ Vetus scripturaiamdudum fuit: Quzn tu animo 
afirmans atque tnstructoque reducts. Scal., and so MS., as 
well as my d. 

Ixxvii. 3 ‘In nostro duo antiqui characteris extabant 
vestigia, MEI e¢ PERVRES.’ Scal., and so MS. 
Several other MSS. have mez, but none that I know of, 
perures. The combination of the two in our MS. is, I think, 
very significant. 

Ixxix. 1 ‘LESBIVS] In nostro Celius.’ Scal. The MS. 
accordingly has Caelius, with Zesbeus written as a variant 
in the margin. In v. 3 of the same poem the MS. has 
natorum ‘quod vetus scriptura prae se ferebat,’ says Scal., 
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no doubt again quoting from his codex. Caedzus is found 
also in my d. 

I have mentioned only a few of the more remarkable 
agreements between the Cujacianus and our MS. But it 
can hardly fail to strike the least experienced student of 
classical texts, that this agreement is much more remark- 
able, if contrasted with the occaszonal agreement of the read- 
ings quoted by Scaliger with other MSS. exhibited in my 
edition. This is specially true of the Burney, my d; in the 
title of the Attis, in Ixiv. 273, in Ixxv. 1 Nunc est mens 
adducta (abducta), in 1xxvi. 11., and in xxix. 1, the Burney 
exhibits a close agreement with the readings of Scaliger’s 
‘vetus’ or ‘noster liber.’ But, then, it differs as decidedly 
in the rest of the readings which I have cited from Scaliger, 
and it cannot, therefore, be the MS. which he used. Simi- 
larly, the remarkable reading, Huzc uno domino, xlv. 14, is 
also found in my 4%, the strange corruption Carmine fer- 
flabat, \xiv. 322,in my 6; but these agreements with the 
Cujacian are quite exceptional, and only prove that a quite 
unusual reading, as well as a mere error of transcription, 
can find its way into MSS. by such a variety of channels, 
as to make it often impossible to say more than this: the 
reading or the error, which we now find in several MSS., 
must have come from one particular MS. orzginally. Thus 
perflabat is a mere error of transcription: Scaliger found it 
in his Cujacianus, I in my 6; but the two MSS. are not par- 
ticularly like each other, speaking generally, and cannot 
have been copied from the same MS.; what is more, are so 
different as to make it hard to see How so curious an error 
can be common to both. But between Scaliger’s readings 
and our MS. we have a minute agreement, not in one, or 
two, or three very exceptional readings, but in a great 
number, many of them not ascertained to exist anywhere 
else ; what is more, a close agreement in less exceptional 
passages, where other MSS., even of one family, either 
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disagree or agree with some slight variation. It seems a 
natural inference that Scaliger took his readings /vom our 
MS., and that in the comparatively few cases where there 
is a disagreement, it is to be ascribed, zo¢ to two copies of 
one MS. written within two years of each other, perhaps 
by the same scribe, and containing the same authors, but 
to the various accidents which make the accurate trans- 
mission of MS. readings an always difficult task—e.g., the 
habit of noting them in printed copies, which sometimes 
causes part of a variant to be entered instead of the whole ; 
or again, of using particular letters to denote such and 
such MSS., and confusing them either at the time or after- 
wards; or again, to mere errors in the printing, such as un- 
doubtedly exist in Scaliger’s edition of Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius ; or lastly, to the greater carelessness of the 
time. 

At the risk of being thought tedious, I shall now 
mention all the readings cited by Scal. as found in his MS. 
or ‘ex veteri scriptura,’ or as ‘vetus scriptura,’ or ‘ prisca 
scriptura.’ The reader will understand that they agree 
exactly with Mr. Allen’s MS., when nothing is stated to 
the contrary. When a reading is marked with an asterisk, 
Scal. says he found it in his MS. ‘ noster liber.’ 

i. 8 Quare habe tibt guicquid hoc libelli est 

Qualecumque. 
ii. 7 Et solatiolum sut doloris 
Credo ut quom gravis acqutescet error. —Scal. 

This is stated by Scal. to be vetus scriptorum librorum 
Jato. And so it is with the exception of error, which I 
have never found in any MS., and which Scaliger’s own 
explanation homines tunc credunt se defunctos dolore 
quando co leuantur shows to be a mere printer’s mistake. 
Mr. Allen’s codex has—Credo ut guom gravis acquescet ardor. 

iv. 23 A mare novissime.* 
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vi. 12 sqq, ‘Priscalectio Nam mi tsta prevalet nthil tacere 


Cur non tam latera e. panda 
Nec tu quid factas ineptiarum.’—Scal. 


Here the MS. does not quite agree; it has 2 for mi, 
and pandam for panda. Possibly Scal. was less careful than 
usual, as he has not written the word which followed Jatera 
at full length, or he may not be quoting our MS. 

viii. 9 Nunc tam lla non volt, tu quogue tmpote. ‘Scriptus 
liber,’ Scal. So MS., except that it has vz/t. 

15 Scelesta, rere quae tibet manet vita, ‘Liber scriptus,’ 
Scal. So MS. uniquely. 
ix. 4 Fratresque unanimes suamque matrem.* 
x. 8 Et quantum mthi profutsset ere. 
So MS., but ere for ere. 
x. 13 Non facerent. ‘Scriptus liber,’ Scal. 
17 beatiorem. 
27 tnqutt puellae. *‘ Antiqua lectio,’ Scal. 
xvi. 12 Vos quot mtllia, ‘Vetus scriptura,’ Scal. 
19 superata.* 
xxiv. 4 sqq. Mallem diuttias mthi dedisses 


Ist quot neque seruus est neque arca 
Quam sic te stneres ab tllo amart. 


7 Quit non est. ‘Vetus,’ Scal. 
xxv. 2 uel inula moricilla. 
11 Jnsula. 
xxviii. 11 fuzstis. ‘ Ex veteri libro,’ Scal. 
13 Fartt. 
The MS. has Fartd with a c in darker ink superscribed. 
xxix. 4 Habebat cuncta et ultima Britannia. 
15 azt.* 
19 lbera qua se amnts aurtfer Tagus. 
MS. ¢ se. 
20 Hunc Gallia timet tellus et Britannie.* 
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xxxiv. 23 ‘ Vetus scriptura: Romulique Antique,’ Scal. 
The MS. has Romulique Anque, the ¢ by a later hand. 
A 


xxxvi. 19 Plend thurzs.* 

xxxvii. 13 della parata.* 

xxxix. 17 ‘Scriptus liber, veteres editiones: Munc 
Celtiber ex Celtiberta tn terra.” Scal. If he meant his MS. 
by ‘Scriptus liber,’ it does not agree here with our MS., 
which has the ordinary reading, Nunc Celtiber Celtiberia 


in terra. 
xli. 1 A mean. SoMS., A me an. 


xliii. 1 Salue nec nimio* 
xlvi. 7 altamque petere expulsus sum 
MS. alamque petere expulsus q stm, 

A discrepancy of some consequence, as Scal. infers 
from his MS. having fefere, that it was an old and good 
one. But then no other MS. known to me, except Mr. 
Allen’s, has fefere, and I accept the agreement of Scal.’s 
reading on this, the most important particular, as of 
more weight than the disagreement in sam and q sem. 

li. 11 Zintinant aures. The MS. has tntinant. 

liii. 5 ‘DI magni salaputium.’| WHaec est omnium an- 
tiquitus excusorum lectio; item noster ita habet.’ Scal. 
But the MS. has salapantcum, a serious disagreement, which 
I do not know how to account for, unless, indeed, he made 
a confused entry in his notes; for salapantium is the 
reading of nearly all the MSS., as salaputium is of most 
editions, 

liv. 5 Sufitio. The MS. has Suffczo. 

lv. 2 ¢aberne. 

3 Te campo questutmus minore.* 
The MS. has guaestucmus tn minore. 
g vel te sic tpse flagitabam* 
Camerium mihi pessime puelle. 
13 Sed te tam ferre Herculet labos est.* 
14 Tanto te in fastu negas amice.* 
VOL. II. L 
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22 Dum nostri sts particeps amorts. 
MS. pticeps. 

lix. 1 ‘Integrum totum hoc epigramma, si veterem 
lectionem in suas sedes restituas: plane enim exaratum 
est: Bonontensem Rufa Rufulum fallat. Scal. Our MS, 
has Bonontensis Ruffa Ruffum fallat, the reading of all 
MSS.; not one of which—so far as I can speak from 
knowledge—has Bononzensem or Rufulum. It is not till 
Palladius’ edition of 1500 that Rufulum appears at 
all. Here, therefore, I am obliged to confess myself at 
fault: is it possible that Scal. originally noted the word 
fallat alone as the MS. reading, and afterwards combined 
it unwittingly with a reading really conjectural? He can 
hardly mean that /a//a¢ alone is the indubitable reading of 
the MS., and consider himself justified in altering the rest 
of the line on the hypothesis of its meaning /ad/i7, against 
the received interpretation by which it = fed/at. 

lix. 2 uxor nement. 

5 Abd semiraso. 
Ixi. 68 Sterpe vincier. 
79 Zardet. 
99 Proca. 
107 omnibus. 
108 lecti.* 
112 Gaudeat. 
115 Flammeum video ventre. 
151 Quae tibi sine fine serutet. 
The MS. has serazt. 
169 Llli non minus ac tribi* 
Pectore uritur intimo 
Flamma sed penite magis. 
176 Lam cubile adeant wire 


The MS. has aderant, 


179 vos bone senthus unis Cognite breue femune. 
vos. om MS, 
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189 Ad maritum tamen tuvenem* 
Celites nthilominus Pulchre res. 
195 ‘IAM Venus.]| Lege Jam vents, veteres edi- 
tiones et manuscriptus liber.’ Scal. 
The MS. has Jam Venus. Perhaps Scal. meant by 
‘manuscriptus liber’ some other MS. 
199 Jile poluerts ertthet (prisca scriptura, Scal.) 
MS. puluerzs. 
203 Multa millia ludere.* 
MS. mzlia. 
Ixii. 7 Nimirum hoceos ostendit noctifer tmber. 
So MS., but Loc eos. 
9 ‘Vetus scriptura erat:—Cauent quo utsere parent.’ 
Scal. 
Canent quo uisere parent, MS., a variation not difficult 
to account for. 
35 Hespere. 
37 guem.* 
Ixiii. 4 Stemulatus ubt furents.* 
5 tllectas.* 
26 celebrare.* 
27 noua multer.* 
33 2uct. 
47 usum* 
53 Ut apud miser ferarum.” The MS. has U? caput 
(capud the first hand) mzsere et ferarum, a remarkable 
variation. 
78 Agedum, tnqutt, age ferox, fac ut hunc furoribus.* 
Fac ut hunc furorts ctu reditum in nemora ferat. 
Ixiv. 36 Gratugenasque domos et moenta Lartssea.* 
So MS., except that it has ac menia. 
49 conchylt, MS. conchils. 
55 Nec dum etiam seseque sut cut . . . credet.® 
(So MS. exactly). 
70 prodebat.* 
L2 
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75 Gortynta templa.* 

89 ‘Repone ex ueteri scriptura myrius’, and so 
MS. 

g2 cuncto concepit. 

102 expeteret.* MS. exppeteret. 

109 Jateque et comminus.* MS. cominus. 

110 prosternit.* 

119 Quae misera ingrata .... deperdita leta* 

120 ‘Liquida scriptura in nostro Omnibus aut 
dulct Theset preoptauit amorem. Quam qui mutauit quo 
flagro non dignus fuit?’ Scal. A strange remark, if there 
is no mistake in the printing, for the verse is unintelligible ; 
but that there zs a mistake is evident from the list of errata 
at the end of the volume, where Omnzbus aut dulct is cor- 
rected into Omnibus aut dulcem : and in Graevius’ edition 
of 1680, which contains Scaliger’s commentary, aut has 
become his. The MS. has Omnibus his Theset dulcem 
preoptautt amorem. Are we to suppose that the ‘liquida 
scriptura’ refers to pr@opiauit alone? 

122 ¢tristé deuinctam.* 

125 clarificas.* MS. clarificans. 

132 auectam. : 

139 At non hec quondam nobis promissa dediste, 

Voce mtht non hoc misere sperare tubebas. 

142 Que contra aerit* 

176 ‘Noster velzquisset,’ * Scal. The MS. has /zqussset 
with an erasure before the Z. 

178 Isthmoneosne. MS. Lstmoneos ne. 

229 ‘ Ex veteri scriptura lege: Que nostrum genus ac 
sedes defendere fretis Annutt’ Scal, The MS. has fret ; 
probably Scal. only means to follow the indication of the 
MS., against the reading of some editions sze/a. 

237 veducem aetas, 

249 Quae tamen adspectans. So MS., but aspectans. 

257 vaptabant.* 
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287 Minosin. MS. Minosim. 

290 Jetaque. 

300 montibus tdrt. 

308 Candida purpurea Tyrios extinxerat ora. 

MS. exstenserat. 

334-330 Nulla domus tales—Nullus amor—Qualis 
adest,e These three verses were not in Scaliger’s codex, 
neither are they in the MS. 

350 Quum cinerem canos. 

353 Nanque uelut densas precernens cultor artistas. 

383 omene.™ 

385 Nereus ut. MS. Nereus et. 

404 parentes.* 

Ixv. 3 ‘In ora nostri libri eadem manu notatum est: 
Nec potis est harum dulcts” Scal. The margin of our MS. 
has accordingly harum diilces. 

9 “ADLOQVAR. | ‘Expunximus hunc versiculum. 
Siquis id queritur inuria factum, habet lacunam in nostro 
libro.” The MS. has a lacuna of one verse. 

12 tegam.* 

14 absumpti fata gemens Prothet. So the MS., except 
that it has assumptt. The strange Prothet probably was 
the word which the scribe of the Burney (@) omitted. 

16 Excerpta. MS. excerta. 

Ixvi. 11 2ouo auctus hymene@o. 

45 Quum Medi properare nouum mare. 

48 telitum.* MS. teld tum, originally, I think, celétum. 

51 Abruple.* 

55 umobras.* 

63 Viutdulum a fluctu. 

77 ‘Noster, QVOM VIRGO.’ The MS. has Quzx 
quom ego g°m virgo, but the 2 of Quen is erased. Scaliger 
here reports inaccurately. 

66 Callisto custa Lycaonia. The MS. has Calisto 
tusta Licaonta. 
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79 ‘Ita ex nostro libro legendum. 
At vos optato quae tunxtt lumine taeda* 
Non post unanimts corpora contugibus.’ Scal. 
So the MS., except that it has Numne for Ad, and optatos 
for optato. 
83 petitis.* 
gt ‘ Vetus lectio werzs aut westris praefert.’ The 
MS. has wrzs (uestris). 
92 Adjfice.* MS. has afice. 
Ixvii. 6 ‘ Vetus lectio, Porrecto.’ Scal. 
P recto. MS. 
8 In dominum uenerem, ‘liber scriptus.’ Scal. 
12 Verum tstt popult tanua quite facit.* 
13 Quz ‘liber.’ Scal. 
v. 20 attigertt. The MS. has attigerit. 
23 zleus ‘liber.’ Scal. 
27. Et quaerendum. ‘Scriptus liber.’ Scal. 
Here, strangely enough, the MS. has £¢ guaerendus 
like all the others, including the Burney. 
Ixviii. 41 guam salius tn re. 
50 Ln deserto Alt. 
51 Amathusza, ‘ scriptus liber.’ Scal. 
67 ‘ Lege ex eodem libro, Zs laxum lato. Scal. 
The MS. has dassum, a word often confused with /axum 
in MSS. ; but it seems unsafe to attribute to Scaliger an 7”- 
terpretation of the actual reading, though an obvious one. 
78 Quam.* MS. has Q,. 
91 Quae vetet nostro: so MS., with e¢ written 
above after ve/e/, in a later hand, apparently. 
100 Detinet extremo. MS., Detinet extremao. 
112 ‘ Vetus lectio, Audet.’ Scal. So MS. 
118 Qut deuum domitum. 
124 Suscitat a cano volturium captte. 
So MS., except that it has wolfartum. 
126 ‘Vetusscriptura: guae multo dicitur improbius.’ 
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128 ‘Repone ex eadem scriptura: Quanquam,’ 
Scal. So MS. in both passages. 

129 Sed tu olim magnos.* 

145 mira. 

147 ts datur unus. 

157 Lt qut principio nobis terram dedit aufert* 

A quo primo sunt omnia nata bona. 
Ixxi. 1 $2 gua, Viro, bono sacrorum obstitet hircus. 
So MS., except that it has hyrcus. 

Ixxiii. 4 ‘Quare enim mihi displiceat illud emenda- 
tissimum in manuscripto? Jmo etiam taedet statque magtsque 
magisgue. Scal. The MS. has: 

Imo etiam tedet stetque magisque mags. 

This is remarkable, as Scal. calls the line, which 
will not scan, ‘illud emendatissimum in manuscripto,’ 
and says it is written so in the first printed editions. 
Most of the MSS. have stefqgue magisque magisque. 
It is possible, therefore, that Scal. is here quoting, not 
the Cujacianus, but a reading which he had noted 
down from some other MS. Yet I do not deny that the 
words ‘illud emendatissimum in manuscripto’ most natu- 
rally refer to the MS. which he habitually quotes; and it 
seems, therefore, more likely that there is a mistake in the 
edition of Scaliger’s Commentary which I have used 
throughout, the Paris ed. 1577. In Graevius’ edition of 
1680 it is printed s¢ta/qgue magtsque mags, as in the fext of 
both editions. 

Ixxvi. 21 seu mtht subrepens.* MS., surrepens. 

Ixxx. 4 Zt mollis longo. ‘ Scriptura nostra.’ Scal. 
7 Sed certe clamant, ‘liber.’ Scal. 
8 Lille te mulso, ‘ vetus liber.’ Scal. 
Ixxxiv. 4 dixertt. 
Ixxxvi. 2 hoc ego sic. 
6 abluct. 
Ixxxix. 5 adtingit. MS. attingit. 
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xcii. 2 Leshia me dispeream nist amat. 
3 ‘Manifesto falsum etiam in manuscripto.’ Scal, 


This and the following verse are omitted in the MS. 


xciv. 7 At Volust annales paduam portentur ad tpsam* 
9 ‘ Vetus scriptura constanter habuit /adoris, non 
sodalts.’ Scal. The MS. has /adoris; but Scal. is wrong as 
to the uniform agreement ofthe MSS. in dadorts. The best 
MSS. omit the word. 
xcvii. 3 zthtlogue tmmundius illud. ‘ Scripta lectio, 


Scal. So MS., but zmundzus. 


xcviii. 1 Sz gutcguam. ‘ Vetus scriptura.’ Scal. 

4 carbatinas. ‘ Liquida scriptura omnium vete- 
rum, tam scriptorum, quam formis excusorum.’—Scal.com- 
bating Marullus’ reading, cercolipfas. But the MSS. uni- 
formly give, not carbatinas, but carpatinas or carpatians, with 
a7. Our MS. has carpfacias, and so the Burney, carpatzas ; 
my a, carphacias. It is, I think, clear from this, as well as 
from Scal.’s note on xcv. 9, that he speaks without a very 
extensive knowledge of the best MSS. of Catullus; and if 
the Cujacianus is Mr. Allen’s codex, Scal. certainly over- 
rated its actual worth, as compared with either the 14th 
century MSS., or many of the 15th. I suspect that the 
MSS. of Catullus which Scal. had personally examined 
were generally of the inferior class, many of which exist 
still, still more must have existed in his time; and that it 
is in reference to such MSS. that he rates his Cujacianus 
so exaggeratedly. 

c. 6 ‘Scriptura, Perfecta.” Scal. pfecta, MS. 

cii. 3 Aeque esse tnuentes. 

civ. 4 Cum Tappone. 

cvii. 7 aut mags est me Optandus uita, ‘Ex veteri 
scriptura,’ Scal, 

cx. 7 effexit, ‘Vetus lectio.” MS. has effect. Scal.’s 
éffexitis not found in any of my MSS. 
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cxi. 1 contenta est, ‘ liber scriptus.’ Scal. 

cxii. 1 gue. ‘ Scriptus liber more suo.’ Scal. MS.q, 

cxiv. 1 Firmanus salius non falso. ‘Scriptura vetus.’ 
Scal. 2 ‘Melius vetus scriptura: gue quot res.’ Scal. Quae 
seems to be an error in the printing, as it makes no sense. 
The MS. has guz quot res. 

cxv. 4 ‘Repone ex veteri lectione /o/moda.’ Scal. The 
MS. has “o¢modza, which is also written in capitals in the 
margin. Zotmoda is the reading of most MSS. 

cxv. 8 Non homo sed uero. ‘Vetus scriptura.’ Scal. 

cxvi. 1 animo ventam dare queres. So MS., except that 
it has guacras. 

4 ‘Vetus lectio: Zelrs enfestum wicere.’ Scal. The 
MS. has Infestum teli’s zjcere musca caput, but before the 
first ¢ of z7cere another z has been written in blacker ink. 

8 A? fixus. 

To state my view, then, briefly as to the MS., I think 
that anybody who kept it by him, whilst reading Scaliger’s 
commentary on Catullus, would, after comparing it for the 
first few pages with the readings cited by Scaliger, be so 
convinced that those readings were, as a rule, drawn from it, 
that he would be able to predict, with the MS. in his hand, 
what the reading in Scaliger’s commentary would be; that 
he would at times be wrong; but that the proportion of 
such disappointments to the cases of agreement would be 
so small, as not to shake materially his conviction of the 
identity of the two MSS. This conviction would be greatly 
strengthened, if he then compared Scaliger’s readings with 
any one of the MSS. exhibited in my edition. He might 
find a good deal of agreement, for all the MSS. of Catullus 
seem traceable to one archetype; in one, the Burney, he 
would even find a close agreement in some very curious 
readings ; but he would not be led, by comparing amy of 
them, to more than a belief of an 2/¢imately common origin, 
at various degrees of remoteness. With Mr. Allen’s codex 
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before him, he must either conclude as I have done, or have 
recourse to the hypothesis, that Scaliger’s Cujacianus and 
Mr. Allen’s codex were copied from one MS., and copied 
with such closeness of agreement as I have failed to detect 
in any other two MSS. of Catullus, even where I was cer- 
tain of their intimate relationship to each other. 

I shall now examine the readings cited by Scaliger in 
Tibullus. He calls it generally ‘codex noster,’ sometimes 
‘codex infimae vetustatis,’ to distinguish it, I suppose, 
from the ‘ excerpta pervetusta’ of the same poet, which he 
also used in the constitution of his text, as well as from the 
‘fragmentum peroptimum et quam emendatissimum a 
quarta elegia libri tertii ad finem usque’ which Cujas lent 
him, besides the complete MS. I shall only quote the read- 
ings which he states to have been in ‘codex noster,’ or 
‘codex infimae vetustatis,’ though many other readings cited 
by him as ‘ prisca lectio,’ or ‘ scriptus liber,’ or ‘ex veteri 
membrana,’ were, I believe, taken from the complete codex 
of Cujas. 

I. 1.38 E PARVIS. MS. a puzs. 

2.93 Jesesset. 

3.29 persoluat. 

3-71 2” porta. 

87 cura. 

4.8 ‘ARMATUS CURUA.] Hic versiculus liquido 
extat in nostro infimae vetustatis, quo tamen vetustiorem 
non habent Itali critici, quod ex illorum editionibus certo 
affirmare possum.’ Scal. 

So the MS. 

4.30 ante comas. 

4.44 venturam amictat. 

54 ‘POST obferet tpse volenti. Noster: mox offeret 
tpse roganti, quod melius est.’ Scal. The MS. has mox 
afferet tpse rogantt, a slight deviation, but of some moment, 
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as Scal. could hardly have called aferet (oscula) an tm- 
provement on offeret. 
5.14 Sancta. 

56 Post agat a trivits. 

69 ‘MEA furta caueto.] Ita etiam noster, non ut 
quaedam editiones, mea fata.’ Scal. The MS. has mea 
furta timeto ; Scal., intent on /ur/a, has overlooked ¢meto. 

76 tam tbe. 

‘SERVARE ah.| Ah deest in nostro.’ Scal. 
Ah is omitted in the MS. 
6.80 Tractaque de niueo vellere ducta putat. 
7. 3 Spargere. MS. spgere. 
4 Attas. MS. Adlas. 

18 Swo. 

42 Crura licet dura cuspide multa sonent. 

44 et leurs aptus amor. 

7.53 tebt dem. 

57 Nec taceant. 

8.19 deductt. ’ 

51 non wllt sontica caussa est. So MS., except that 
caussa is written ca. 

g.2 per divos tam. 

25 permistt leua mintstro. 

39 Quzd facerem. 

63 Liam nulla queat melius consumere noctem. 

So MS., except that it has Z//a. 
10.62 Sz¢ satis ornatus dissolutsse comace. 
Il. 1.82 Et procul ardentes hinc procul. 
5-69 Quodque Albana. 
72 Multus et in terra. 
3-41 obststere. 

42 Vt mulla innumera tugera pascat oue. 

III. 1.8 wersibus cla mets. 
2.8 Zot mala perpesse tedia nota mee. 
So MS., but ada. 
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15 ‘ANIMAMQUE rogatae.| Ita habent veteres 
editiones et membrana nostra.’ Scal. The MS. has amp. 
mamgue rogate. 

4.2 Quae tulit extrema. 

3 Ite procul uanum falsumque auertite uisum, 

6.33 ‘ HEI mtht difficile est.| Ineptissime haec sunt 
separata a superioribus in libro infimae vetustatis.’ Scal., 
and so MS. 

IV. 1.26 woucmus. 

142 Cretaets ardens aut unda Carystia campis. 

So MS., but ardet. 

169 vertitur. 

206 ‘ Lego ex libro nostro, figura.’ So MS. 

6.20 esset amor. 

9.2 ‘NATALI ROMAE NON SINIT ESSE 
SUO.| Diu est, quum hic versus corruptus est. Ita enim 
codex infimae vetustatis habet. At optimus ille longe ali- 
ter, nempe: Natali Romae tam licet esse tuo.’ Scal., who is 
here giving the readings of his two Cujacian MSS., the 
complete modern, and the fragmentary ancient, which be- 
gan at III. 4.65. Our MS. reads Nadalé Romae non sinit 
esse tuae, not suo, which is the reading of the Aldine, 1502, 
1515. 

13.12 Zu modo. 

The case is hardly as strong in Tibullus as in Catullus, 
for the MS. can scarcely be thought to represent anything 
very unusual in the later poet, whereas in many passages 
of Catullus, it is the only existing representative of some 
very remarkable variations. For the criticism of Tibullus, 
it was the Cujacian fragment which began with III. 4.65, 
not the complete, also Cujacian, codex, which Scaliger laid 
most store by, and the loss of which we have most reason 
to lament. But the number of cases in which I have quoted 
Scaliger’s readings in Tibullus is only a part of the whole 
number in which it is probable that he had our MS. before 
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him, if atleast such an inference seems fairly deducible from 
the constant agreement ofthe MS. with them. And thatitis 
a fair inference must, I think, be admitted, if not on the 
strength of Tibullus alone, yet on the combined evidence of 
the two poets, for I say nothing of Propertius, though it was 
the coincidence of the MS. with Scaliger’s in this poet, that 
first led Mr. Palmer to believe in their identity. 

It remains a question whether Scaliger used this codex 
for the Priapea. 

Two poems generally included in the Priapea, Ixxxi., 
Ixxxii. in the edition of L. Miiller, were found by Scaliger, 
‘inter opera Tibulliana in optima scheda’ (Scal. on Priap., 
Ixxxi.), which he further defines on 1xxxii. Quzd hoc nout 
est, &c., as ‘veteri membrana Tibulliana, quae est penes te, 
Jacobe Cujaci, vir eruditissime.’ This must have been the 
Cujacian ‘fragmentum pervetustum,’ which began at 
III. 4.65. It cannot have been the complete MS. of Tibul- 
lus lent him by Cujas, which contained Catullus and Pro- 
pertius as well, and would never have been called ‘ vetus 
membrana Tibulliana,’ as he expressly states it to have 
been a very modern MS., written just before the age of 
printing. Scaliger quotes several readings from this 
‘scheda’ on 1xxxi., lxxxii. I have compared them with 
our MS. in the latter poem (1xxxi. is not in the MS.) 

9 At O éripalle, ‘optima scheda.’ Our MS. has 4/ O 
Priape. 

27 ‘In altera peroptima membrana praecedebat hunc 
versiculus iste 

inter atra cutus inguina 
Latet Jacente pantte abditus specu.’ Scal. 


Our MS. has guotus atra inter inguina, and omits the 
line Latef, &c. 

33 angue lentior, ‘quam coniecturam meam gaudeo 
confirmari manu scripta lectione, quae extat in scheda illa 
optima.’ Scal. 
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Our MS. has aut languentior. 

42 ‘Membrana illa fidelissima habebat, Rigente nervus 
excubet libsdine.’ 

Our MS. has ervos excttet. 

44 ‘* Vetus illa bona membrana, et nonnullae editiones 
habent : 2eqgue tncitare cesset.’ Scal. 

Our MS. has neque mutare posstt, whence it is clear that 
he is not quoting our MS. I doubt, indeed, whether he 
quotes it at all in the Priapea; if anywhere, it is in 
xii. 1, where the original writing has been erased, and 
serior substituted by a modern hand; xlv. 7, where it has 
Qua, both agreeing with Scaliger’s readings. But it seems 
unlikely that he would have called a MS. included in 
the same volume with the Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius, which he rated so highly, ‘malae notae libro’ 
(on Priap. xii. 1), or ‘infimae notae libro’ (on xlv. 7); 
though, on the other hand, the bad opinion he formed of 
this MS. of the Priapea would be a reason for his quoting 
it rarely, and referring by preference to the printed editions 
‘veteres editiones, ad quas semper confugio’ (on Priap. 
xxxii. 7). 


R. ELLIS. 


THEOCRITEA. 


INCE the Editio Princeps, which is ascribed to the year 
1480, Theocritus has issued from the press, in one 
language or another, more than sixty times. Most of the 
questions that can be raised in connexion with his poems 
have been discussed at length again and again. The few 
sentences from which his meagre biography is gleaned 
have been exhibited in every possible light—with the pains- 
taking erudition of a German by Hauler;' with the greater 
imaginativeness and grace which characterises French 
writing by Adert.2 His friends Aratus and Nicias, his 
poetical preceptors Philetas and Asclepiades have been 
reconstructed with more or less success out of the fossil 
fragments of information we possess. More than one 
elaborate monograph? is occupied with a single popular 
legend introduced by the poet. Quite a small library has 
been devoted to the identification of his fora. The sources 
of his materials have claimed the attention of savant after 
savant, and, as few texts have reached us in so unsatisfac- 
tory a state, so in few cases has the reader a more bewil- 
dering variety of conjectural restorations offered him from 
which to make his choice. 


‘De Theocriti vita et carminibus. 3 For instance, C. F. Hermann’s 
DissertatioPhilologica. ScripsitJ.Hau-  Disputatio de Daphnide Theocriti. 
ler, Friburgi Brisigovize, 1855. Gottinge, 1853. 

* Théocrite, par J. Adert, Genéve, 

1843, 
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I do not here attempt to throw additional light on any 
of these thoroughly ransacked questions. But a close tex. 
tual study of the Idylls suggests several other topics, some 
of which I do not remember to have seen noticed else. 
where. The different passages bearing upon those I have 
endeavoured to bring together in such a way that any one 
proposing to take a comprehensive view of the state of 
society, civilisation, or religious belief of the third century 
before Christ, may ascertain more easily what is, and what 
is not, supported by the authority of Theocritus.t. Beyond 
this, though aware how frequently the Idyllist has been 
studied from a purely poetical point of view,’ I have 
touched on some of his characteristics as an artist, as well 
as the striking blanks which he presents in more than one 
respect when contrasted with his Greek predecessors. In 
particular, some space is devoted to the special phase of 
the national polytheism here illustrated, and the state of 
public morality thence resulting. 

“La poésie grecque” (writes M. Sainte-Beuve),* “qui 
commence avec Homeére, et qui ouvre par lui sa longue pé- 
riode de gloire, semble la clore avec Théocrite ; elle se trouve 
ainsi comme encadrée entre la grandeur et la grace.” .... 
The two illustrious poets thus coupled together have indeed 
more than one point of similarity. The latest English 
editor of the Odyssey has pronounced it the most delightful 
of all Greek books. Setting aside the obvious identity of 
metrical form, we shall hardly, I think, find any inter- 


4 Upon the genuineness of the Idylls 
so much has been written, and such 
mutually inconsistent conclusions ar- 
rived at by competent authorities with- 
out hope of ultimate agreement, that I 
have thought it best to leave the ques- 
tion in abeyance. 

* See for example, Mr. J. A, Symonds’ 


Studies on Greek Poets; Theokrits Idyl- 
len mit deutscher Erklarung, von A. 
T. H. Fritzsche, Einleitung, p. 20, sqq- 
6 Portraits Littéraires, tome I1.—Of 
the ten Greek books printed before Al- 
dus commenced his labours in 1495, two 
only were Poets. Curiously enough, 
these two were Homer and Theocritus. 
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mediate productions which bequeath to the imagination so 
rich a legacy of sunny pictures as the Adventures of Odys- 
seus, and the Pastorals of Theocritus. Moreover, if abso- 
jutely nothing is known of the life of the author of the 
former, the biographer of the Syracusan poet cannot boast 
ofbeing very much better furnished with materials. But 
here the likeness ends. And though at first sight there is 
a superficial appearance ot agreement, yet one of the topics 
on which the two poets most widely diverge is their 
respective treatment of the national religion, which owed 
so much to the genius of the elder. 

Like the English Hellenist Mr. Morris, Theocritus is 
emphatically the “ idle singer of an empty day.” Religion. 
His poetry addresses itself to man exclusively from 
the animal side (using the word in no invidious sense) ; for 
the rational and spiritual faculties he had no message what- 
ever. He betrays little or no sense of the problems of life, 
as they presented themselves to such men as Sophocles 
and Plato. Were it not for the joy of song and sunshine, 
waterfall and whispering pine, his shepherds, like their 
flocks, would simply “nourish a blind life within the 
brain.” In truth, the tenants of Olympus here fulfil for 
the most part a purely literary and poetical function. The 
popular religion of the later Greeks, idle in the heart, was 
ever busy on the tongue. Out of the thirty extant pieces 
(excluding the Epigrams) ascribed to Theocritus, there are 
buttwo in which no allusion to the subject is made, while 
over the greater number, references to the gods and their 
doings are thickly strewn. Yet, compared with what 
deserves the name of religion—compared with the exposi- 
tion of the supernatural and its relation to man in Moses 
and Isaiah, in Aeschylus and Plato—compared even with 
the pious @pyoxsta of such a man as Xenophon, all this is 
but as a thin and brightly-coloured mist, picturesque and 
unsubstantial. 

VOL. II. M 
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We do not find exactly the same type of religion in any 
two Greek writers. Where no external authority imposed 
fixity of views, the floating mass of popular legend and 
superstition naturally took the colour of every individual 
mind which devoted any serious thought to the subject, 
From the complex and imposing Olympian system of the 
great Epics, it is already a long way to the matter-of-fact 
investigations and identifications of Herodotus, with his 
avowedly international theology, which, though it reflects 
on the whole his own genial and happy nature, has always 
nevertheless behind it a dark background of non-moral 
Calvinism, and the forbidding doctrine of Nemesis. If As- 
chylus did not deepen and extend the influence of the stern 
fatalism which he taught, it was not for lack of earnestness 
and iteration on the part of the poet; and his younger 
brethren in the art—in whose hands the element of destiny 
is allowed to assume a secondary position, while in com- 
pensation the laws of eternal morality are still more clearly 
expounded—exercised to a large extent the function of the 
modern preacher.’ But the Idyllists aimed neither at 
furnishing the intellect with food, nor the life with a model 
whereon to form itself. Theocritus himself held neither the 
elastic polytheism of Homer, nor the @ grzor7 ethical system 
of the elder tragedians. He sympathized with none of the 
‘phases of faith’ set forth by the characters and choruses 
of Euripides. One influence, and one only, still existed, 
which was capable of aiding a Greek who “ felt the im- 
measurable world” in living a life above the standard of 
the crowd. But no school of philosophy seems to have 
met with the slightest favour in his eyes. The only allu- 
sion (so far as I am aware) to anything of the kind con- 


7 How wide their influence was, may _ who has his deep-rooted preferences for 
be guessed from its having reached the Simonides and /Eschylus over their 
social stratum represented by such a successors. 
boor as the Aristophanic Strepsiades, 
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sists in a playful hit at Pythagorean vegetarianism, the 
wording of which reminds the reader of the unfavourable 
estimate of Socrates and Cherephon, expressed by Phidip- 
pides in the Clouds.’ Ifwe may judge from negative evi- 
dence alone, it is probable that Theocritus shared the 
positivism, though not the propagandist zeal, of Democritus 
and Lucretius. The weight of overhanging destiny is 
removed; death is regarded with dislike, but not with 
dread ; life contains much to be enjoyed ; the sun is shining 
on the blue sea of Sicily, the breeze is blowing fresh on the 
“long mountains ;” we hear the murmuring of the elms, the 
babbling of the runnel. Vivons, chantons, aimons. Such 
is the prevailing tone of Theocritus ; nor can we wonder 
that even the more serious and non-bucolic poems attempt 
no solution whatever of the problems of life. The whence, 


| whither, and why of human existence are questions which, 
' whether asked in the mind of the poet or not, would have 


been entirely out of place if discussed by most of his cha- 
racters. Nevertheless, we may extract from that golden 
Idyll, the Thalysia, a sketch of a typical life lived entirely 
for its own sake. Every sensation of the moment is 
regarded as an end in itself, while the mind is open to all 
the influences of nature, and in charity with mankind; not 
without some religious feeling moreover towards the bene- 
ficent goddess whose figure hovers in the background of 
the scene. Yet the shortness and vanity of life is recog- 
nised with abundant pathos. Daphnis has looked his last 
upon the dying sun; the eddying wave has closed above 


SIdyll xiv., 6, wypd¢ eavumddnroc. larity of Idyll xiii., 2, & rive rodro 
Ar. Clouds, 103, rove @yptiivrag, rodg Oe TroKa Tixvov EyevTo (i.¢., ’Epwe) 
dvumodnrovg Aéyerg.—In the case of to Plato, Symp. 178, B. rd ydp éy roi¢ 
Theocritus, I refer throughout to Zieg- mpecBdrarov elvat rv Oeiv rigor, 
ler’s second edition, Tiibingen, 1867.— 1%} 3° dc, rexpiptow dé robrov yovijg 
That the poet was not ignorant of ydp “Epwrog oir’ sisiv obra Néyovras 
Plato seems probable, from the simi- i’ obdevdg obrs (dwrov obre wounrod. 
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his head. The shepherd cannot carry his gift of song with 
him into the land where all things are forgotten.» The 
whitening handofTime steals downwards from the temples; 
we that are mortal, and cannot see what to-morrow may 
bring forth," are urged to work, while youth and strength 
are still ours.” The sense of human powerlessness in the 
hands of a superior might, not assumed to be necessarily 
beneficent or just, yet dangerous to criticise or question, 
is strongly insisted on;" while, alien as it seems at first 
sight to the genius of this poet, we have at least one pic- 
ture“ which might be catalogued 7Z7zstisstme vite. An 
existence after death is indeed taken for granted; but its 
sole possible delight consists in consciousness of the post- 
humous praise a man has earned during his sojourn on 
earth.» Acheron is avéSodoc,* orvyvdc," Ywyod¢," rodta- 
rovog:” the only happier conditions of being are dis- 
pensed, with the usual Greek caprice, to such worthies as 
Hylas, Adonis, Heracles, and the Kings and Queens of 
Egypt.” One feels, however, that the real Valhalla of 
Theocritus, the “choir invisible’”’ which he aspires to join, 
consists of successful poets, whose song remains to gladden 
generations to come. 


& paxdpirre Kopara, tv Onv rade reprva. werdvOes. . . 
al éx” ened Lwots évapiOpsos deres Fuev.2! 


Of the various elements which from time to time rose 
into prominence in Greek religion, most may be traced 
even in so late a writer as Theocritus. The outline of 
Homer’s elaborate Olympian system is still there, but the 
colours are faded. While the poetical framework is still 


9 i., 63. 10 xiv.,69. 1! xiii, 4. Adyog Buew drepriwy Evvdy roiow 
'2 xiv, 70. 15 xxvi.,27,sqq. xxi. ipioe rd ddppaxoy, EvOa rd AaGBo¢, 
5 xvi., 44, 8qq. There is besides the xxiii.,22. % xii.,19. 1 xvi, 41. 
negative advantage of oblivion: d\Ad "8 xvi. 31. 9 xvii.g47. 9 xvil., 25, 
fabifw ivOa rb pev warixpivec, Om 47. 21 vii., 83, 86. 
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left standing, the building which it once supported is 
rapidly falling into decay. Very nearly all the members 
of the Homeric Pantheon reappear at least once upon the 
stage. Besides sixteen lesser divinities and poetical per- 
sonifications (such as the Hore, Charites, Muses, Nymphs, 
Rivers) we have an aggregate of twenty-seven greater gods 
and goddesses; while only three or four of the Nature- 
powers—Cronus,” Tethys, Oceanus, Winds—together with 
Themis, Atlas, Maia, Phorcys, and the Sirens,* are alto- 
gether unnoticed. Of the Ministers of Doom, Ate and 
Aisa have happily vanished, while Moira still furnishes a 
few conventional /ocz communes. ‘These half-dozen pas- 


sages, however, are not strongly enough accented to pre- 
vent our saying that the post-Homeric predestinarianism to 
misfortune, as held by Herodotus and Aeschylus, assumes 
its most attenuated form in the Idyllists, if it has not prac- 
tically disappeared 27 ¢o/o. A similar fate has befallen the 


doctrine of Nemesis. The majority of the other subsequent 
or extra-Homeric developments remain. Cybele, Hecate, 
Plutus, Priapus, the Satyrs appear at least once, while 
special prominence is given to the story of Aphrodite and 
Adonis. On the other hand, her relations with Eros or the 
Erotes (the poet wavers between the singular and the plural) 


* Even Cronus furnishes the usual 
patronymic. 

*3 To these may be added the my- 
thological characters Calypso, Perse, 
the Giants, the Titans, Otus and 
Ephialtes. 

4 The passages are such as these: 
tiv d’ Agpodira H0eX' dvopOdoat' ra ys 
udy Nivea wavra dedolwe ix Mopar, 
1. 138; alat r& oxAnpd pada saipovog, 
ig pe Adéyxet, IV. 40; GAN’ Fro 
Totrwy péy (after a prayer) briprepos 
Oipavinves Eccovd’ we sOidovTs, xii. 
225 ele, rao obe dp’ Eusdrk Oede pe- 


raporva Onouy, XXII. 180; ob« torw 
GdvEat dvOpwroc, 6 rt Moipa xara 
kAworijpog émeiyet, xxiv. 69.—dwdend 
ot reAécayre weTpwpivov iv Atdg oi- 
cety pbx9ovg, ib, 82.—%orat 32) rovr’ 
dap, ib. 86., cf. 73. The omnipotence 
of Eros probably occupied a larger space 
in the mental horizon of Theocritus 
than that of Destiny. drrig doxiport roy 
Sodoudyavoy wmkacav “Epov, ovrog 
Soxipoe roig Urip dppiwy edpny Bpai- 
Siwg Gorepag déwmocdnig ivvea, xxx. 
26.—b¢ wai Aiog tapade piyar viov, 
ib. 31. 
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are left undefined.* A single gloomy element has been intro- 
duced—in the piece entitled the Bacchez. So uncongenial 
to the creed of Theocritus does this vein of thought, or 
rather thought-crushing terror, appear, that it might be 
fairly used as a collateral indication of the spuriousness of 
the twenty-sixth Idyll. But the most noticeable figure 
added to the list of epic gods is that of Pan. Though his 
name is by no means so frequently introduced as that of 
Zeus, he leaves on the whole a more vivid impression on 
the reader’s mind than any other divine personage in 
Theocritus. He in fact alone is conceived as mingling to 
some extent among his worshippers. The only approach 
to an interchange of affection between a god and a mortal 
is contained in the relations of Pan and Daphnis, and there 
is a touch of genuine pathos in the scene where the dying 
lad calls his divine companion to his side,* and bequeaths 


to him the ovpry— that he cannot carry with him into the 
realm of shadows. 


& Tay Idv, etr’ éoot car’ dpea paxpa Avxaiw 
&@, dvak, cai ravde hépev maxtoio peXizrvovv 
> ~~ 4 4 \ ~ e , 

€x Knp® ovpryya Kady, Tepi xethos EXixrav. 

> ‘ ee eae > ¢ § ¢ » 26 
7H yap éyav tm épwros és “Avdav EAxopar 75y- 
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This seems the sole trace of sympathy with human 
suffering attributed to any supernatural being in these 
poems, and even here half of the scene is left to the imagi- 
nation. The comical side of the conception of Pan is 
represented by the ignoble castigation which falls to the 
lot of the god in his own peculiar home Arcadia, at the 
hands of his juvenile worshippers, ére xpéa rurOa rapeln” ; 
and by the undignified epithet “spindle-shanked” (ka- 


*5 For example, compare xix. with Cf. also vii. 117, 96; i. 97 sqq. 
xi, 2. The Knptocdtarne, however, is 26 Cf. Epigram II. 
not considered genuine by most editors. 37 vii. 108, 
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sécvauioc)* applied to a c/ass of Pans or Fauns.” The patron 
of the shepherd world, he takes his siesta at noonday; 
under penalty of his displeasure enforcing silence on the 
devotee: a duty (if we are to credit the author of the fifth 
Epigram) by no means religiously observed.” Not from 
Theocritus certainly can the lofty conception be gathered, 
which Elizabeth Barrett Browning expresses so often and 
so well, of the “‘ great god Pan,” at whose death all the 
“Gods of Hellas are desolate ;’ who laughs as he sits by 
the river, “making a poet out of a man” :— 


“This is the way,’ laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed while he sat by the river), 
‘The only way, since gods began 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.’ 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river ! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river.”* 


% iv. 63. 

*® Burlesque representations of other 
divinities also are hinted at. Thus we 
learn from xxiv. 29 that the gods in ge- 
neral have an aversion to poisonous 
serpents. Theeyes of yAavedmic Athene 
must have lost somewhat of their lustre 
since Homer’s day, seeing that the re- 
jected suitor in the twentieth Idyll 
boasts of Suuara yapomwrepa méAXov 
"Alavag. Cf.ii. 79, or Oea db cridBovra 
wohv mio 7) TH, Deddva. 

% Joseph Justus Scaliger takes a 
somewhat different view of the “friendly 
Pan.” (Epistolz, Lib, i. 9, ed. Elzev. 
1627.) “Hine (from the LXX. ren- 
dering daiywy in Psalm xci. 6) Sophis- 
tz hariolati sunt Demonas in meridie 


vagantes. Et sane vetustas tales De- 
monas meridie infestos esse credebat, 
ut ille pastor Theocritianus :— 
ob Oéutc, & rotary, Td pecapBorvir, 
ob Oiptc dupe 
Lupicden rdv Mava dedoivapec, w.7.d.” 
Is not this rustic superstition an in- 
stance (on a microscopically minute 
scale it is true) of human nature creating 
a pseudo-religious dogma to justify its 
own desires? The siesta was an ad- 
mirable institution—it naturally pro- 
tected itself by the best religious sanc- 
tion at hand; and the guilty disturber of 
the “noon day quiet” was menaced with 
the “wrath that sat upon Pan’s nostril.’” 
31 See the poems, ‘‘ The Dead Pan,” 
and ‘¢ A Musical Instrument.” 
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Thus speaks the poet at the opening of the “ Praise of 
Ptolemy ;” and we must admit that he has abundantly 
fulfilled his promise by invoking, appealing, alluding to, 
and swearing by Zeus oftener than any other god, both in 
his writings as a whole and in this hymn in particular, 
Yet in eleven or twelve of the Idylls we do not hear of him 
at all. The reader will look in vain for the attribution of 
any moral® quality to the ruler of the upper world. £x 
oficto he has no doubt a species of omniscience,* and is 
invoked as the giver of earthly blessings.* But the only 
direct action ascribed to this somewhat faintly outlined 
personage is the unrighteous destruction of a hero on whose 
side every right-minded reader’s sympathies are enlisted ; 
together with the apotheosis—if action it can be called—of 
Ptolemy’s father. In the character of the Homeric ele- 
mental Zeus he appears but twice.® 

In fact, for obvious reasons, when we do find the prin- 
ciples of justice or benevolence ascribed to a divine power, 
it is not (with perhaps one exception) to any individual 
god, but to an abstract @ed¢ or Ocof. Thus we hear with 
satisfaction in the tenth Idyll that eipe Oed¢ rdv adirpdv: in 
the twenty-third that 6 Oed¢ ofde duaZev (unless this refers 
to Eros, the special divinity of the piece ; in which case it 
must be pronounced an aberration from his usual course of 
conduct). So we find in the ‘HpaxAng Acovropédvoc, 


»” , a ‘ / » 
© wdrot, olov Tovtro Oot moinoay dvaxres 
Onprov dvOpwroves peréppevat, ws emipnbés’ 


which refers to the «iveg in 1. 68: while a happy thought is, 
as in Homer, ascribed to divine suggestion: 


32 Unless the following conventional  airéw, xvii. 137. 
phrases be reckoned exceptions :—zay 33 Atd¢ votovrog dravra, xxiv. 21. 
én’ dhabeig werracpivoy tx Arde Epvoc, 3 xviii, 52; xxviii. 5. 
vii. 44, and dpirny ye piv ix Atdg¢ 35 iv, 43, and xiii. 11. 
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é0avdrwv Tis ext ppeat Ojxe vonoa (ib. 276). 

Finally, a passage of utilitarian tone, which, far as it is 
below such golden utterances as Juvenal’s “Carior est illis 
homo quam sibi,” or Marcus Antoninus’ pithy ZuZiv Oeoic, 
has nevertheless, if genuine, a sincerity of belief about it 
which can hardly be paralleled out of the other writings of 
Theocritus :— 


Knddpevor yap 
> , > ‘ a ™” , 36 
davarwr airot mreiov Exover Bporoi: 


Real piety of feeling, in our sense of the word, is of course 
not to be thought of in connexion with popular Greek reli- 
gion; but the tone of the address to Demeter at the end of 
the seventh Idyll is healthy and natural. Gratitude—a rare 
phenomenon—to the same goddess is expressed in the 33rd 
and following lines :— 


Aaparept daira reXedvte 
oABw drapxdpevor pada yap odor rriove péTpw 
& Saipwv evxpilov dverAnpwoev ddwav.™ 


The superstitious observances rather minutely described 
in the “Sorceress” are apparently of oriental origin: the 
native traditional practices of the same kind being of a less 
deadly description. That which occurs most frequently is 
the simple (and, let us hope, effectual) rite for averting the 
evil eye :— 


tpis eis eudv errvoa KdArov.® 


% Epigram xii. 5.—Of the remaining 
deities, Aphrodite and Heré alone have 
any positive action attributed to them. 
Apollo is a mere lay figure. Ifany one 
ares to examine more closely the com- 
parative use which Theocritus has made 
of this poetical machinery, he will find 
that Apollo, Athene, Eros, Dionysus, 
and Demeter are mentioned or alluded 
to about five times each; Heré four 


times; Rhea, Helios, Hermes, and 
Heracles twice; and Poseidon, Leto, 
Dione, Ares, Hephzstus, Persephone, 
Plutus, Cybele, Iris, Hebe, Amphi- 
trite, Da, Phaethon, Semele, and En- 
dymion once. 

37 Compare the acknowledgment of 
temporal blessings in ix. 15, sqq. 

38 vi, 39; cf. vil. 127, and xx, IT. 
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While the victim of ill-humour is recommended 
oxidXas iov Tpaias ard odparos abrixa tide. 


A more graceful custom is that of ascertaining the state 
of another person’s heart by the love-afar leaf,” which re- 
minds the reader of the exquisite garden scene in Faust:— 






Margarete. Lasst einmal ! 


(Sie pfliickt eine Sternblume und zupft die Blatter ab, eins nach dem 
andern.) 


Er liebt mich—Liebt mich nicht. 


(Das letzte Blatt ausrupfend, mit holder Freude.) 
Er liebt mich ! 





An extension of the popular religion on state autho- 
rity is to be found in the apotheoses of deceased monarchs, 
which had already begun." The distinction between mor- 
tals and immortals was after all but carelessly drawn by 
the Greek mind. Alexander, Ptolemy, and his parents all 
furnish instances of the missing link—the ¢ertium quid. 
A few centuries later political hagiology had its well- 
stocked calendar. Utterly perfunctory, formal, and con- 
ventional as was this marvellous cult, it yet had sting 
enough to persecute, and can furnish its list of obscure 
victims. Theocritus treats it exclusively from the poe- 
tical side, assuming, nevertheless, an appearance of 
belief in the power of such brand-new divinities for 
good, which does not say much for his independence of 
spirit. 

This being the theology of the time, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that such morality as is to be traced 


Morality. r , e428 
omy in the Idylls is entirely de convenance, traditional 











% V. 121; cf. 123. 41 Tdyll xvii. 
40 jii, 29. Other superstitious notions 2 xvii, 125, ravrecow tmx Bovina 
are alluded to in iii. 31 ; xii. 24; x. 30. 





apwyovg. 
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and destitute of fundamental principle. Even ethical com- 
monplaces, so frequent in most Greek poets, are scarcely to 
be found at all in Theocritus.* His characters, however, 
represent widely different types of moral feeling. In too 
many cases we have little better than the habits of primeval 
man, painted occasionally (as at the conclusion of the 
fourth Idyll) with some apparent disgust, but sometimes 
also with indifference. In one case indeed—perhaps the 


only instance of unpardonably bad taste“ in Theocritus— 
a lower depth than that of animals is reached. One would 
not infer from the Panegyric on Ptolemy, that the king’s 


marriage with his sister—a 


At xvi. 64, there occurs a remark 
on the difficulty of conquering habits 
of avarice once ingrained. Perhaps 
iv. 42, xxv. 50 and 67, might be also 
reckoned under this head. 

“ T, 87.—Unless the reader likes to 
add the questionable propriety on the 
poet’s part of making Aeschines in a 
fit of jealousy strike his innamorata 
Cynisca (xiv. 34).—I cannot but dis- 
agree here with Paley’s interpreta- 
tion:—"'Ei xéppac, in faciem ca- 
nentis, sc. Thessali. Minime vero 
puelle, quod putat Wuestemann, 
Scholiastam secutus.’? For Aeschines 
proceeds immediately to upbraid, not 
(as Paley’s view would require) the 
singer for his want of breeding, but 
the girl herself for being attached to 
another: ’Eydy card, ob rot dpionw ; 
Gog ror yAvKiwy dmoxdAmioc, K. TA. 
Wuestemann is, however, by no means 
alone in his interpretation, as Paley 
seems to suppose. He is followed by 
Fritzsche :—“‘ pulsavi eam pugno :”’ as 
well as by Calverley:—‘I drove at 


her face, one, two.’? So also Har- 
tung :— 


connexion so abhorrent to 


Und jetzt schlug ich—du kennst mich, Thyo- 
nichos—hinter die Ohren, 
Rechts und links mit der Hand: sze raffte 
die Kleider zusammen, u. s. w., 
which is confirmed by the comment :— 
“Die Worte von éuéy eaxdy an spricht 
Aeschines theil swahrend dem Zuschla- 
gen, theils wahrend dem Fortgehen 
des Madchens.”? So also the author 
of “ Arethusa ”’ :— 
Aber ich, den du_kennst, 
schlag’ ins Gesicht sze. 
So finally (as Paley says) the Scholiast : 
—riv oayova abrij¢g Exawa. 
Notwithstanding this palpable in- 
stance of rough treatment of women, 
Iam by no means disposed to accede 
to the wonderful alteration of xi. 70, 
which Fritzsche has adopted. The 
Cyclops complains of his mother’s 
want of sympathy, and proposes (ac- 
cording to Fritzsche) to take revenge 
upon her in the following manner : 


Thyonichos, 


dAacac® Trav Kkehaddy Kai ting médas audo- 
Tépws viv 

opiasey, as aviabj, K. 7. A. 

The usual reading being 

dace® trav Kepaddv nai twas médas audordpws 
Meu, K.T.A, 
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Greek sentiment in general, though not absolutely un. 
known at Athens—had given occasion to any remarks; 
although it is well-known that Sotades lost his life in con- 
sequence of his adverse criticism. On the other hand, 
there are many instances of freshness, naturalness, and 
even delicacy of feeling, which are as salt to the whole, 
The affection of a girl who had died through grief for her 
little brother is indicated in a few simple lines in the 
twenty-fifth Epigram. On being called xadde xadde by the 
maiden of the “ married brows,” the modest Daphnis casts 
his eyes to the ground, and passes on his way in silence. 
The Epithalamium of Helen is full of natural and unso- 
phisticated purity of heart. In the twenty-third Epigram 
the money-changer commends his own integrity in a way 
which causes the reader to suspect that the virtue was ex- 
ceptional; but the tone of the thirteeeth and eighteenth is 
worthy of all praise, while there is a moral delicacy in the 
twenty-first, which it would not be easy to parallel out of 
the writings of that age. 


e a ~ 
“O povoorowws evOad’ “Irrivag Keira. 


ei pev Tovnpos, pi) ToTépxev TO TiBe, 
<i:8’ ool Kpyyvds Te Kai Tapa xpnorav, 
Gapoéwv xabiler, kv OéAyns ard Bpréov. 
Crying as were the vices of the historical Greeks, from 


This he renders :— I intend to thrash ° 
her head and legs that they may 


lese” (like the wand of Circe) has 
effected transformations in the text of 


swell” (!) ®\aoa@ is, indeed, found in 
at least two Milan and two Paris MSS., 
but the tasteful alteration of pev into 
wy is all Fritzsche. It may be safely 
affirmed that none but a German 
would have wantonly attributed so 
ungallant a sentiment even to the 
Cyclops. This is surely the very 
Nemesis of would-be originality in 
criticism ; nor is it the only instance in 
which the same editor’s potent “Ich 


Theocritus more striking than agree- 
able. It is to the credit of English 
good taste that neither Paley nor Snow 
(Kynaston) deign to notice this “re- 
storation.” 

45 viii. 73. This, however, may be, not 
typical, but individual, and part of the 
somewhat perplexed character of 
Daphnis. See C. F. Hermann’s Dis- 
putatio de Daphnide Theocriti. 


—-—- aa m&® . & eB Oo 
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one moral blot at all events, which has forced itself into a 
melancholy prominence in our own age and country, the 
classes here depicted seem remarkably free. Hardly a 
single allusion to drunkenness“ occurs ; while of the special 
defect of modern Sicily, the insecurity of life, we hear 
nothing whatsoever, if one instance of vendetta threatened 
by a jealous woman be excepted.” This is the more to be 
wondered at when we consider the disturbed state of the 
island at the time. Indications of a sense of duty are diffi- 
cult to find. An approach to the sentiment animates part 
of the reapers’ song in the eleventh Idyll, which implies a 
conscientious view of the performance of hired labour :— 


odiyyer’, duaddodéra, 7a Spdypara, pi) Tapidv Tis 

cry ovxwwor avdpes, drwdero xobros 6 po Ods.* 
On the other hand, the BovxdAo are restrained from dis- 
honesty solely (according to their own outspoken confes- 
sion) by the fear of detection. 

Even this standard of morality was attained not by the 
aid, but in spite, of the prevalent religious notions. Within 
the narrow limits of this single poet’s writings, too many 
instances may be discovered of doubtful proceedings justi- 
fied to the mind by the precedent or authority of the gods of 
mythology. In one poem at least we have the not un- 
common spectacle of a kind of conflict between opposing 
feelings, each represented by its presiding deity, the wrath 
of either of whom it is thus impossible to escape. 


AAONIS. ed hed ras Tladias xdAov dleo, cal ovye Kipa. 
KOPH. xaipérw & Tladia’ povov tAaos “Aprepis ein 
KOPH. "Apreu, ua veneoa o€o pywacw ovkére morp.” 


“ Polyphemus (vii, 153) and Her- Epigram a victim to a fit of intoxica- 
acles (xvii., 28) are said to have been tion with a discite monité records his 
slightly affected by their nectar, and fate. 
the Spartan girls profess to account in 47 ii., 160. 
the same way for Menelaus’ early dis- 48 x. 44, 45. 
appearance (xviii., 11). In the eighth 49 xxvii., 14, 15, 62. 
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These primitive questions of casuistry were, however, pro- 
bably left for solution to the impulse of the moment, A 
more important invasion of natural right feeling appears 
in the already quoted Baxya. The commentary on the 
fate of Pentheus reveals a strange state of the conscience; 
though by no means without its parallel at the present day, 
Arbitrary power is exhibited in action quite apart from the 
principles of morality :* and the ordinary emotions excited 
on the occasion are to be suppressed (such is the doctrine) 
for fear of personal consequences. 


ovk ddéyw pnd ddXov dsrexOopevov Arvovicw 
ppovriLoy’ ei Kal xaXerurepa TOvde poyjoa. ... 
xaipor 8 eberdns Sepéda Kai ddeAdeai airas 

ai réd¢€ épyov épegav dpivavros Avoviow. 


> > , ‘ ‘ ~ > , 51 
ovK éripwpardv. pdeis Ta Oedv dvocaro. 


It is but a glimpse of the darker side common to many so- 
called religious systems; of which Euripides and Catullus,* 
among others, have furnished us with a more critical expo- 
sition. Another striking illustration of the same resolute 
callousness in the Hymn to Castor has been already men- 
tioned. Here the poet entirely divests himself of his sense 
of justice. No word of sympathy for the righteous cause 
of the brothers Lynceus and Idas is dropped, and the 
cruel murder® of the latter by the grossly partial act of 


60 Tt will hardly be contended that 
the tBpic of Pentheus was a sin deadly 
enough to deserve the fate it drew upon 
him. Theocritus is, however, con- 
cerned with little but the judicial exe- 
cution; and although the sufferer is 
indirectly charged with dvectBea in 
line 32, yet the vehement deprecation 
of criticism at the end shows that even 
a professed believer found considerable 
difficulty in justifying to himself the 


conduct of the god. 

51 xxvi., 27, 28, 35, 37, 38. Iquote 
in this instance from Fritzsche’s text 
(Schulausgabe, 1869). 

52 In the Attis. 

53 xxii., 211. The cause of the fray 
is given quite differently by Pindar. 
(Nem. x. 111.) Is this owing to his 
known regard for the good character 
of the gods ? 
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Zeus is related without a shadow of pathos or commisera- 
tion. 

The outward conditions of life in Magna Grecia and 
Alexandria at the time may be gathered from a number of 
incidental allusions, some of which are not without 
interest. A tolerably high state of civilisation is 
implied by the ease and frequency of travelling—adopted in 
more than one instance as a cure for heartache, and probably 
amore successful one than the poetical remedy which Theo- 
critus so confidently recommends to his medical friend 
Nicias.* Security may be inferred, among other things, 
from the shepherds’ habit of sleeping in the open air on the 
mountains. Ptolemy, of whose domestic prosperity we 
have so detailed an account in Idyll XVII., seems to have 
improved the police arrangements of Alexandria, if this be 
not asubtle compliment on the poet’s part:— 


Civilisation. 


> ‘ , 
ovdels Kaxoepyds 
Sadetrar rov iovra rapéptwv Aiyurrori.” 


The want of our modern public conveyances is felt in the 
record of the experiences of the “Two Ladies of Syracuse” 
doing battle with an Alexandrian crowd. Nevertheless, 
though quite unprotected (an illustration by the way of the 
greater freedom of women among Doric populations), they 
accomplish their mission with no further accident than the 
loss of a Oepicrpov. Thus Simetha goes to the show 
én grande tenue,® allowing the train ofher handsome dress to 
sweep after her pécov™ xar auatkirdyv. In the ‘AX, the extent 
and variety of the fishing-tackle and other implements 
contrast strangely with the utter poverty of the hut and its 


% The transport of live stock isim- haps, vi. 33. 
plied in iii. 5. 57 xv, 48, 

8 xi. 3, 88 ib. 69. 

* add 8i rd Oipsoc tap’ tdwp piov 5 ii, 73. ° 
— albporoireiy, viii. 77. Cf. map’ 6 yécov—So Ziegler. 


\, Hep poxpiv oriBdc, ix. 9, and, per- 


en ee 


SH 


= 2 errr a 
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occupants. On the other hand, the house of the dourgenis 
Aeschines, of whose mérog adic we are given the entire 
menu, is one of tolerable comfort, if not elegance." A grace- 
ful scene is formed by a party of labourers in Idyll X. The 
girl flutes to the reapers,” while they from time totime enliven 
their toil by singing improvised or traditional 
ballads. In fact, the chief education of the classes 
here dealt with consists of musical and poetical accomplish- 
ments. Acquaintance with mythology is ascribed to persons 
of every rank. Even the woodcutter Morson is a suffi- 
cient connoisseur of verse-making and svpryé-playing. He 
decides between the rival candidates on grounds which itis 
somewhat difficult for the modern reader to appreciate, but 
without the least hesitation. In the fourth Idyll® skill in 
the use of the pipe is placed on the same level with success 
as a BouxdAoc. Instruments, music, and words were alike 
due to the herdsman himself.“ Solely on the strength of his 
eminence in these accomplishments Daphnis is idealised as 


Education. 


tov Moicas pirov dvdpa, rov ob Nupaiow dren. 


Beyond this, however, a fair general education, whether 
truly or not, is attributed to the roughly-clad goatherd 
Lycidas,* who is assumed to understand the literary allu- 
sions in Simichidas’ song; while his own ballad, and the 
reply elicited between them, range (from a geographical 
point of view) from one extreme to the other of the Oriis 


Vetertbus Notus." The shepherd in Idyll V. 1o1 is ac- 


61 We read of the padakad dippak, 
dppidupoy, duwdrjig. Xiv., 41, 42. 

62 Women are represented as playing 
on instruments in v. 89: x. 16 & 34. 
To these may be added the prima 
donna in Idyll xv. 

6 27, 29. ; 

% See iv. 28: vii., 51: vili., 18 & 23. 


oS y>-147. 

66 vii. 51. ‘* Bei diesen litterarischen 
Anspielungen im Munde des Hirten 
ist Theokrit unleugbar einmal aus 
seiner Rolle gefallen.””—Fritzsche ad 
loc. 

8? Kateagoy icxarowyra. .. . S0ev 
ovwire Neidog dpardg, Vii. 77 and 114 
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quainted with the fame of Praxiteles. The inscription on 
“Pelen’s Tree,” 

wéBov p* “Edévas gvrov eipi, 


and the story of Linus teaching Heracles his letters are, 
of course, poetical anachronisms ;* but many of the Epi- 
grooms imply a widely diffused knowledge of reading, if 
not of writing; which is confirmed by the injunction of 
the despairing lover :— 

ypaov kai ré5¢€ ypdppa, 7d Gots rolyourr xapagw" 

“sovrov épws exrawev. Sdorrdpe, my wapodeions,” kK. T. Xr. 
Among other exercises and accomplishments, dancing® and 
gymnastics” are rarely alluded to in comparison with music, 
while of swimming (strange to say) there is not a trace.” 
The Cyclops says that he will be obliged to take lessons in the 
att in order to visit Galatea in her subaqueous home.” 


® sviii., 48 and xxiv., 104. 

i gt—vii. 153—x. 35—xili. 43— 
will. 2. 

® i 80—vii. 125—xviii. 23—xxili. 56. 

™ Tt follows that the cultivation of 
personal cleanliness was at as low an 
eb as in the south of Italy at present. 
A goatherd is informed by his com- 
pasion that in this respect his goat- 
skins are even more objectionable than 
himself (v. 49), and the same failing is 
part of the indictment against the re- 
jected suitor in Idyll xx. In fact the 
love of frequent,bathing, of which we 
ew so much in connexion with the 
Egyptian priests, the Homeric Greeks, 
imperial Rome, and which has reap- 
peared in modern England, seems in- 
temmittent in the history of Europe. 

™ xi. 60: dive woxd veiv re pa- 
Ge pat, aisd rig by vai rhiwy Eivoc 
6? égieqra:. The first two words are 
& probable correction of Madvig’s (Ad- 

VOL. II. 


versaria Greca, p. 295) for the vulg. 
viv av’roya or abré&. But I must 
take exception en passant to two other 
alterations proposed in the same work 
(pp. 294, 295) :— 
moias’ ove kapeioO’, oxa [sic] maAw ade dinrac 
(viii. 68.); 
and 
veBpov bOeyEauevas 8 ws [sic] év otfperw dpo- 
dayos Ais. (xiii. 62.) 
How these hexameters are to be scanned 
Madvig does not stop to explain. For 
the laws of the iambic trimeter he seems 
to cherish an equal contempt. At p.245, 
he proposes to end a senarius with the 
word (which he says is aptissimum) 
tEeopaipeopivor, by way ofan improve- 
ment on Nauck’s i«ogpaysopivos : 
both “corrections” involving the sole- 
cism of a spondee in quarta sede. So 
again, at page 209, Sophocles is made 
to write :— 
nuvdels drigrarai 01 ou \Aafeiv roms. 
The rule of the Pause is treated in the 
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This standard of manners, if truly portrayed, contrasts 
very favourably with that of most European nations at the 
present day. In the purely pastoral pieces the interlocu- 
tors certainly do not spare one another, and the fourteenth 
Idyll turns upon a flagrant instance of want of tact. But 
against these must be set the admirable tone of the seventh 
and ninth, the courtesy of the stranger in the fifteenth, 
and the natural good breeding of the gurév éioupog spo 
tpebc in the twenty-fifth,“ which prompts him to refrain, 
through aidwe, from asking his visitor who he is. It seems 
certain that the current mythology, with all its moral draw- 
backs, did much to redeem the life of the masses from utter 
meanness and narrowness of thought, by supplying so 
large a variety of ideals to the imagination. Compare the 


state of mind of the Northern Farmer (New Style) with the 
poetical day dreams of the love-sick reaper of Sicily :* 


aibe por is, dooa Kpotodv roxa pavri rericba, 
xpvoeor dudrepol «'dvexeineba TE ‘Adpodira, 

, > ‘ x uw San ee nn 4 a 
TwS ailus piv exoura Kal 7) pddov } THye padov. 


And I think it possible that the remarkable absence of 
snobbishness—in the sense of mean regard for wealth and 
rank as such—as well as of discontent with the humbler 
occupations may be ascribed to this feature of the popular 
religion; which, by representing gods, demi-gods, and 


same way. At p. 195 Madvig sug- 
gests :— 

HSn 7a Tovd’ dt’ ovK atiunt’ Hy Geois. 
At p, 200 :— 

éxpapripnaoy mpovmogagn un ¢iddvat. 
To this we have anote appended: ‘*Hanc 
emendationem in margine exempli mei 
sic notatam reperio, ut incertus sim, 
meane an alius sit.” He may, I think, 
rest satisfied that (as far as the metre 
is concerned) it is his own property. 


The same error recurs at pp. 204 and 
247 ; and other metrical peculiarities at 
pp: 201 and 215. These details are 
hardly worth noticing in comparison 
with the veteran Latinist’s vast services 
to literature; yet one cannot help re- 
gretting even the spots in-so brighta 
sun. 

731, 73. 

1#T, 65. 

79 x, 32, sqq. 
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heroes of story as having pursued so many lowly callings, 
did something towards poetising and exalting the inferior 
grades of life. 

Theocritus is by no means deficient in genuine power, 
though passages of this kind are of much less frequent oc- 
currence than those conceived in a lighter mood. qyeocritus? 
That he could paint passion as intensely as most power. 
modern poets, the second Idyll proves. Allowing for the 
difference in size of the canvas, we have the same sense of 
restrained force—of a complete effect produced by a few 
masterly touches, as at the end of the First Part of Faust— 
the scene in the prison—for which I can find no other 
epithet than déchirant. In this respect Goethe shows how 
deeply he had drunk of the spirit of Hellenic art. Few 
contemporary poets, I think, would have retained so com- 
plete a mastery over themselves at such a crisis of the 
drama, as to be able, with perfect collectedness, to choose 
out of the mass of material which would crowd upon the 
brain those strokes, and those only, which were necessary 
toa complete effect. Surely De Quincey” must have over- 
looked the Pharmaceutria in alleging the universal passion- 
lessness of ancient literature compared with modern, as 
the reason why Bentley, triumphant in the former depart- 
ment, failed so lamentably in editing ‘“ Paradise Lost.” 
No passage in Milton equals the second Idyll in intensity 
and glow. The fire that consumes Simetha finds vent in 
am exceeding bitter cry : 


7 ay > , , , > ‘ c 
aiat "Epws dvunpé, ti ev péAav éx xpods alua 
euhis ws Amvaris Grav éx BdéAAa wérwxas ; 


Slight as is the portrait of Delphis, it is easy to recog- 


® Thus the shepherd in Idyll xx.does be rejected. Compare the utter con- 
aot wish himself other than he is, but tentment pervading Idyll ix. Slightly 
seeks to raise the conception of the oc- different are x. §2 and xxi. 59. 
cupation which has caused his suit to 17 Works, vol. vi. p. 126. 


N 2 
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nise the well-bred, smooth-tongued light-of-love, hand. 
some, heartless, animal, and thoroughly Greek. He 
feelings at his entrance are depicted with a force scarvely 
inferior to that of Fatima. I know not if Theocritus be not 
here greater, because simpler and more natural : 

rica pev efiixOnv xr6vos mréov, ék 5? perwrw 

pws pev Koxvderxev lvov voriaow éépoas, 

obdé re puvaora duvduar, 068" docov ev trv 

xvuledvrat pwvedvra pirav worl parépa réxva: 

GAN’ érdynv Saydd. kadov xpda wévrobev ica. 

The fourteenth Idyll, again, is an admirable specimen 
of vigour. Its personages live and move before our eyes. 
Nothing can be more vivid in its way than the little social 
storm which is thus preluded :-— 

ov Pbeyéq ; AvKov cldes ; Erarké Tis" Hs Todds, etre, 

Knparr etpapéws Kev ax abras cal Avxvov duas.”” 
The dramatic part of the fifteenth is equally instinct 
with life. Even from the few instances at hand we 
can see that Theocritus possessed the talent of character- 
painting in no ordinary degree. These female figures in 
particular stand out in the recollection of the reader with 
marvellous distinctness; drawn indeed in outline only, 
but with a bold, free touch. The Adoniazusz are just such 
women as every one seems to himself to have met with ina 
crowd; and their conversation is seasoned with much of the 
natural salt in which George Eliot’s rural oddities delight. 

Although the first impression recalled to the mind by 
the name of Theocritus is (in a different sense from Mr. 
Arnold’s) that of “sweetness and light,” he was too 
great a master of his art to omit the shadows neces 
sary to heighten the effect of the sunshine. Even in his 
most light-hearted mood he breaks off occasionally to 
contrast the pathos of human life with the seeming bright- 


Pathos. 


7 xiv. 22, 23. 
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nessof thepresent moment. The fourth is one of the gayest 
pieces in the whole collection ; yet, for an instant, the eyes 
of Battus, who is overcome by the sudden thought of his 
loss, seem to fill with tears: 


& yapiero” "ApapvaAXé, povas oéBev ot88 Oavoicas 
Laceiper dSoov alyes éuiv pita, dacov dréoBys.” 

True, this state of mind is of the briefest possible dura- 
tion; his Oapefw is elicited by a few lines of well-meant 
consolation, containing perhaps the saddest sentiment in 
the whole volume :— 


édrrides év Lwotow, dvéAmioror 5¢ Oavévres. 


In several instances, melancholy subjects of song are 
represented as chosen by preference on occasions of the 
greatest festivity, or by persons in the happiest possible 
mood. Thus Thyrsis, in the first Idyll, celebrates the death 
of Daphnis. In the seventh, Lycidas, at the height of his 
enjoyment of the banquet to be held in honour of the safe 
return of Ageanax, promises himself to hear the same pa- 
thetic story from the lips of Tityrus. Even in this a know- 
ledge of human nature is incidentally shewn. In truth, it 
is only when subjectively happy that we can bear to enter 
into fictitious grief.” 

Pathetic, however, as the death of Daphnis undoubt- 
edly is—and it was probably much more effective in the 
eyes of the poet’s contemporaries*—-we must return once 
more to the Papyaxeurpia for the strongest evidence of Theo- 
critus’ power in this direction. In that admirable poem 
we have the original suggestion of a still more perfect 


*iv., 38, 39. Notice even here the 
gleam of humour in alyec. ‘A little 
dearer than his horse.” 

Contrast the lugubrious tale of Py- 
ramus and Thisbe with the prevailing 
tone of the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


$1 «Te tableau qui termine ces plaintes 
est un de ceux que les anciens poétes 
ont le plus affectionnés, mais qui pour 
nous sont tombés dans l’inexorable lieu 
commun.” Adert, Zhdéocrite, p. 47. 
He alludes to Idyll i., 132, sqq. 
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masterpiece, the Oenone of Tennyson. Both contain the 
agony of a neglected love—in the Greek, joined with vin- 
dictive wrath; in the English, tempered with a sorrow as 
touching as itis womanly. In both a distinctive form is 
created by the refrain. But the opening words of Oenone 
are in great part a reminiscence of Theocritus: 


O mother Ida,* many-fountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

For now the noon-day quiet holds the hill... 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone®* 
Rests like a shadow ; and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop ; the golden bee 

Is lily-cradled ; ' alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love; 
My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim, 
And I am all aweary of my life. 


a. _— , a 2 3A 

nvide ovyh pev trovtos, ovyavre 8 dqrac 

e > > ‘ > ~ , ” > , 

aS éua ov vy orépvwv evroabev dvia, 

GAN’ éri tTHvw aca KataiGoua, bs we TéAaLVaY 


> ‘ s ”, ‘ +2 , > 
aQvTt yuvatKkos eOnxe KQKQGV KG@t drrapOevov npev. 


This is enough to show what the writer might have ac- 
complished, had not the mood been exceptional with him. 
In fact, although many of the Idylls are sufficiently serious, 
the second and twenty-sixth alone are entirely and terribly 
in earnest, and relieved by no ray of mirth or humour. In 
the former we have the language of concentrated passion: 
in the latter all feeling is resolutely suppressed. 

In other places, Theocritus seems almost ashamed of 
being sentimental. On such occasions he passes by a rapid 
transition from a pathetic passage or vecherché expression 


* Cf. Airva parep tua, ix. 15. caQevder vii. 22; cited here also as a 
* dvica 3) wai cadpog iv aipagaios “note” of noonday. 
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to a light, humorous utterance. Thus, in the dialogue 
already cited :— 


BATTOS. aiat tO oxAnpo para daipovos, ds pe AeAdyyxer. 
KOPYAON. Oapceiv xpy, pire Barre ry’ aiprov éover’ duewov... 
BATTOX. Oapréw. Barre xdrwbe rh pooyia’ tas yap édaias 

rov OadAdv tpuwyovre 7a. Svoroa. oir’ Aérapyos.™ 


The tone changes abruptly at the third line. So at the 
end of Idyll I. :— 


nvide tor 7d Séras Oaoat piros ws Kadov code’ 
‘Opav rerio Bar viv eri Kpdvaror Soxynoeis. 

OS 10, Kiooaida, rb Sdpedry€ vir" ai 5F xiparpar, 
od pi) oKipTaceire, pi)  Tpdyos typ dvacrp. 

Thus, too, it is worth while contrasting the expression 
(perhaps too poetical for the mouth of so rough a person- 
age as Lacon), ciora...Urvw padaxwrepa® with the very rustic 
utterance immediately following :— 

tai de Tpayetat 


‘ ‘4 ‘4 uw , nw ¢ » 5 86 
TOL Tapa TLV oodovre KQKWTEPOV 7) TU TEP OO ELS. 


On these occasions we are made to feel that, sentimental 
though the poet may have appeared, yet (as in the case of his 
own Lycidas) yéAwe of eiyero yeiAeve all the while. For Theo- 
critus, from one point of view, is distinctly a humorist. 
He delights in making what Thackeray would have called 
his puppets utter quaint and slightly ridiculous sayings, 
without apparent consciousness on their part that they are 

committing themselves. The love-sick swain in 

the third Idyll declines to continue his serenade 
any longer, on the ground of a sudden headache :— 


ddyéw trav xepaddy, tiv & ob pédrct. odxeér’ deidu, 


Kevoeduar dé reowv, kai Tol AvKor GE p’ Covrat. 


V. 40, 41, 44, 45. covered by comparing v. 31-34 with 
* V. 50, 51. 35-38 and 124-131 with 132-133. 
“Farther instances may be dis- 
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Of this kind is the prayer to Pan,” accompanied by menaces 
of nettle-stinging in case of neglect on the part of that 
reverend personage, as well as the rapaxAavatOupov of the 
Spartan damsels—both already cited. But unquestionably 
the most humorous figure in Theocritus is the Cyclops 
himself. A considerable change of conception has taken 
place in this case since the days of Homer. All his savage 
characteristics have disappeared. Falstaff is in love, 
Abandoning cannibalism, the Cyclops, always a well-to-do 
grazier, has now become quite a general favourite among 
the fair sex. Certainly if it be the Homeric and Euripidean 
Polyphemus—such as he has been immortalised by Handel's 
“T rage, I melt, I burn’”—who thoughtfully surveys the 
reflection of his single eye in the water, and proposes to his 
znnamorata to allow her to improve his personal appear- 
ance by singeing off his superfluous hair in the axayaroy 
mvoe—then one can only say that the softer passion emollit 


mores nec sinit esse feros. But Theocritus has drawn his 
Cyclops with admirable consistency. All his remarks are 
conceived in the same tone of naive bonhomie. One seems 


to have become acquainted with the burly, simple, puzzle- 
headed giant, who is longing to present his Undine with 
the useful gift of four young bears and eleven fawns: the 
latter (it may be presumed) by way of sustenance for the 
former. He is quite aware of his personal peculiarities; 
but surely the nymph must consider the possibilities of 
cheese all the year round an ample compensation for the 
trifling drawback of a spouse with one eye and an eyebrow 
from ear toear. What the mother ofthis reformed Caliban 
must have been, whom he accuses of neglect in pushing his 
suit, and threatens with his vengeance in consequence, is 
prudently left to the imagination of the reader. 

A collateral evidence of the art of Theocritus is furnished 


87 vii. 106, sqq. 
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by theskill with which his mute figures are introduced. Al- 

though Galatea says absolutely nothing® in either the 

sixth or eleventh Idyll, and is not directly brought upon 
the stage in the latter at all, yet there is such life-like grace 
and sprightliness in the conception, that we seem to derive 
from this slight portraiture almost as definite an impression 
as from the detailed self-revelations of Nausicaa in the 
Odyssey. Pan, in the same way, as has been noticed, is 
left to the imagination. Nowhere (unless the third Epigram 
is reckoned an exception) does he appear in person; and 
the qualities with which we invest him are merely inferences 
from the addresses of his worshippers. Again, in the Adonz- 
azus@, the side-sketch of the child (the only genuine Theo- 
critean baby in the Idylls—Heracles and his little brother 
being traditional—) is perfect in its way; and we feel that 
the awkward maid-of-all-work, whose shadowy figure lurks 
in the background of the scene, differs in no respect from 
her class all the world over.” 

The best pieces of Theocritus are distinguished by so 
much compactness, strength, and self-restraint both in the 
amount of ornament and length of development, that the 
absence of these qualities in several ascribed to him forms 
a just ground of suspicion. In some cases, no doubt, the 
want of caliida zunctura is designed to produce a particular 
effect. The reaper’s song in the tenth Idyll is exceed- 
ingly disjointed. The line 


pyro ert yAdooas axpas ddopvyyéva picw 


is in its place unconnected and awkward. These are ob- 
viously intended to be specimens of the rustic muse. But 
the elegiacs in Idyll VIII. are both introduced and dismissed 


* One word is indeed ascribed to  quette,whose elaborately carved portrait 
her—Jueipwra riv aimédov dvdpa adorns the moodiov in Idyll I. 
faXsiea, vi. 7. 9 ix, 30. 

“To these may be added the co- 
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with an inartistic length of explanation, which adds greatly 
to the doubtfulness of the whole in its present shape. Nor 
does one feel inclined to commend the framework of com- 
monplaces in which such a poem as the Cyclofs is set. In 
this case Mrs. Browning seems to have felt the awkwardness 
of the conclusion as it stands; the last two lines being 
quietly omitted in her translation. The form ofa general 
moral sentiment, followed by a particular instance illustrat- 
ing the rule (such as introduces the Hylas and the ‘ANuic), 
reappears in several of Juvenal’s Satires, and in our own 
days Mr. Tennyson has thought the opening of the former 
worthy of imitation in his Godiva. 

In some quarters Theocritus has been awarded the praise 
ofexceptional modesty. Personally he may 
deserve it; but it is indisputable that the 
bucolic singers to whom he introduces us give themselves 
full credit for their achievements. In the first Idyll, after a 
preliminary interchange of compliments, one of the parties 
announces, 


Self-consciousness. 


Gupois 68 HE Alrvas, kal Ovpaidos ddéa pwd. 
In the same way Corydon informs us (iv. 30), 


a , i , 
éya S€ Tus eit peAvyxtas, 
> s ‘ , > ‘ > \ , , 
xed pev Ta TAavxas dyxpovopat, ed dé ra. Tvppw. 


In the eighth, neither of the little combatants sees any 
merit in the other, 


AA®NIS. Papi tv vixaceiv, docov Gédw, airos deidwv. 
MENAAKAS. Odrore vixaceis p’, ot8' ef re rdBors Hy’ deidov. 


And the contagion is caught even by Polyphemus: 
ovpiadev 8 as ovtis ériorapar de KuxAwrwv. 
But, strange to say, one of the worst offenders (if offence 


1 xi, 38, 
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it be) is Simichidas, under whose mask Theocritus himself 
is supposed to speak :— 


‘ 4 > = aA ‘ ‘ > s , 
kal yap éya Mowway xarvpov ordpa, Ke A€yovte 
, > 5 ” > 8 , > 6 4. 92 
mMavTes GOLOOV GpLaToV’ éyw OE TLS OV TaxuTeELONs. 


Then follow some expressions of self-depreciation, 
withdrawn immediately by the words We ig¢apmav émiradec. 
Whereupon Lycidas proceeds to congratulate the poet upon 
his modesty and candour: 

éoot 


nav éx’ ddabeia memracpévov x Ards épvos.” 


So far we have seen the self-consciousness of the poet in 
a playful and inoffensive form. It assumes a less pleasing 
aspect in the two pieces, which, of the whole collection, 
will I think be read with the least pleasure. I mean the 
two éykwpia—XVI. and XVII.—written, if not to order, at 
least from motives very different from poetical inspiration. 
In the former, the doctrine that immortality can be con- 
ferred by the vaées sacer alone is dwelt upon with wearisome 
detail and illustration. If there be no other instance in 
which a Greek thought plagiarised by a Roman poet has 
gained immeasurably in beauty and force from its new 
dress, the present case furnishes at least one. The ode of 
Horace has dignity, condensation, and grace—even a 
certain amount of intensity. On turning to Theocritus, 
we seem to feel the temperature suddenly lowered. In 


® vii. 37, 38. which the passage is deprived of its. 
® Tt thus, I think, appears how un- _most characteristic touch. Three natu- 
necessary an alteration Fritzsche has ral objects are mentioned: then the 
introduced into Idyll ix. 8. speaker. So in the same poem we 


&80 nav & wbexos yapserar, 8d 82 xa Bois, vas 


ab) 88 Xa CUpryé xd BwKddos, ddd 88 KY dv. rérr€ perv rérreye diros, wipuaxe 88 pvpund, 
The last three words (“aus Conjectur’’) Tonnes & tontiv, duiv 8 & poten nal o8d. 


appear in his text ad) d& kdyw, by (Ziegler mire, tuiv 3? potca cai yd4). 


er a er ern Ee a a Ee 


pe ees Men a re 
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this passage he is for once cold, diffuse, one might 
almost say doridaxpuc. There is, however, abundant excuse 
in the circumstances under which the sixteenth Idyll (if so 
it may be called) was written. It seems certain from the 
opening lines, that, on leaving Cos, Theocritus tempted 
fortune in Syracuse with small pecuniary success for some 
time. Torn by the contending forces of Carthaginians, 
Mamertines, and Syracusans, his native Sicily offered in 
the year 280, B. C., anything but a favourable sphere fora 
young author without independent means. Several poems 
were produced without satisfactory result. 


e oa e , , yr A ‘ »” oy 
ai b8 (jyrerépar xdpures) oxvldpevan yupvois Tool oixad’ (act, 
ToAAGd pe TWOdLourat, OT GABiav bd0v jvOov.4 


If the author is to be credited, the deafness of the Syra- 
cusans to his strains, of which he complains at such 
length, was due, not to the noise of battle ringing through 


the island, but to the stinginess of an inappreciative genera- 
tion. Still the querulous tone of the zero, and the 
want of independence it reveals, sink Theocritus somewhat 
in ourestimation. Even the encomium itself, good as it is 
when once his imagination has caught fire, is in great part 
nullified and retracted by the undignified threat with which 
it concludes—of migrating to Alexandria in case of the 
failure of this application. The whole is quite as much an 
attack by implication on Hiero’s meanness as a compliment 
to his military talents. The forced eulogy and half-epic 
colouring of the prophecy (ll. 73, sqq.) seem strangely out 
of place when contrasted with the Hesiodic plaintiveness 
of the rest of the composition. We can hardly wonder that 
a petition thus presented should have failed of its object. 
It might have been better for the author’s reputation had 
this early work been omitted from the collection by a more 


% xvi, 8, 9. 
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pmdent editor. Nor is it easy to become enthusiastic 
about the dyxeuov ei¢ [MroXenaiov, vastly superior as it is to 
its predecessor. Notwithstanding its sustained energy and 
buoyancy, the poem savours a little of a professional and 
mercenary taste all through, which one cannot help com- 
paring unfavourably with the exquisite tact of the Augustan 
court poets on similar occasions. 

Movodwv dropijra de(Bovre Wrodepatov 

dvr’ ebepyeoias. 

This is the text of the whole. It only remained to 
specify the sums received. What is still worse is the 
minutely detailed account of the Egyptian kingdom and its 
resources. It is almost as ifthe laureate had been given 
instructions to immortalise in verse the royal breviarium. 
Formal allusions to Zeus shut in the poem at either end. 
None produces so strong an impression of having been 
consciously laid out beforehand. First come the king’s 
genealogy and birth; then the fertility of the land, with 
statistics geographical, military, and naval. The personal 
character of the patron, with personal thanksgiving on 
the part of the client, follow in the order of relative 
importance. 

In connexion with Theocritus’ removal to Alexandria, 
which gave birth to Idyll XVII., it is worth 
remarking how completely free he seems to 
have been from political predilections. The 
comparative autonomy ofthe Greek cities in the west and the 
absolutism of Egypt were alike to him. In truth he could 
not afford to have strong political views, even supposing 
such to have existed at the time beyond the limits of Greece 
proper. Other causes however conduced to this singular 
plienomenon of a non-political Greek poet. A general and 
premature senility had overtaken the national life, the 
religion, and to a great degree the literature of Hellas also. 
The desire for autonomy, once so deeply rooted in the heart 


Absence of a 
political sense. 
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of every Greek, had been again and again disappointed, and 
Was now represented by the semi-barbarous Aetolian and 
ineffective Achean leagues. From a political point of view, 
the sense of national life was becoming rapidly extinct, 
Disunion, pettiness, and subjection to the stranger seemed 
destined to be the future lot of Hellas. What wonder then 
that the practical creed of the Alexandrian school on 
the question of forms of government should be that of 
Pope, and that Theocritus should turn from so cheerless 
a prospect to describing, for the benefit of his new public 
among the sandhills of the Delta, the types of character, 
the scenes of country life, and all the wealth of sights and 
sounds of his native island of Sicily? 

From another point of view, however, Theocritus appears 
as intensely national as the Jews of the 
dispersion—as deficient in cosmopolitan- 
ism as the narrowest Greek of the days of Pericles. If we 
except the single allusion to Carthage, and the enumeration 
of the non-Greek provinces of Ptolemy’s kingdom, it is hardly 
too much to say that no other nation than his own exists 
for him. The Egyptians are dismissed with a single con- 
temptuous sneer.® The native Sikels are treated as non- 
existent—unless indeed Polyphemus and his tribe be sup- 
posed aboriginals of the island. The city on the Tiber, 
which occupied Messana at the invitation of the Mamer- 
tines before Theocritus quitted Syracuse, and probably 
within the poet’s lifetime conquered the greater part of 
Sicily, as well as Corsica and Sardinia, is never once 
alluded to. His patron, Ptolemy Philadelphus, had in- 
creased the domain of Greek literature by having transla- 
tions executed of the sacred annals of Egypt and Judea; 
and the Jewish colony at Alexandria was at this time no 
insignificant phenomenon.® But Theocritus never once 


Exclusive Hellenism. 


% xv, 48. 16, to a well-known passage of Isaiah, 
% The similarity of sentiment in xxiv. _is remarkable: 
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steps outside the circle of Hellenic life and associations.” 
This is of course no more than can be said of most Greek 
poets; and if a further explanation be needed, it may be 
found in the very form and character of the Idylls. Each 
tiny scene within its narrow limits is complete in itself. 
The poet is under no obligation to bring facts disagreeable 
in themselves, or alien to his subject, into prominence. On 
the contrary, a certain ideality in this respect is part of the 
secret of his success. Yet the changing circumstances of 
the nation make this exclusiveness significant enough in 
the case of so late an author. 

Alexandria was clearly not the field for a man of this 
stamp. He could not feel at home in regions which suited 
the versifier Callimachus admirably well. The “vein of 
poetry of purest ore” which he had discovered was not to 
be worked in the dusty capital of Egypt, amidst the facti- 
tious unrealities of pedants and courtiers, but on the 
sunny mountains in sight of the sea of Sicily. Here we 


éoras & tour’ duap, omnvixa veBpov ev evvg 

xapyapdswy civerOar iSiov AvKos ovK EHeAjceL. 
But it can hardly be more than a mere 
coincidence. The Prophets had pro- 
bably not appeared in their Greek dress 
as early as Theocritus’ visit to Alexan- 
dna, 

" With the genius of the Semitic 
race indeed he had absolutely nothing 
incommon. The two types of the sub- 
lime—‘ the starry heavens without, the 
moral law within ”—were both appreci- 
able and appreciated (the latter, at 
least, to its utmost extent) by the 
Hebrew poet-prophets; and not only 
as distinct and to some extent mutually 
exclusive feelings, but as harmonious 
and connected. But the sense of the 
sublime is wanting in Theocritus. Of 
both types he seems equally uncon- 


scious—whether this be due to a natural 
defect, or the narrow range of his 
extant compositions. The delineation 
of external nature is nevertheless his 
forte. The truth is that the Semitic 
sense of the sublime and the Greek 
sense of the beautiful were not so 
much opposed as complementary. 
Though possibly neither could at that 
time appreciate the standpoint of the 
other, we have only to turn to our own 
Wordsworth to find them both com- 
bined in their happiest forms. In him 
indeed the “stern lawgiver’’ of whose 
pervasive presence the Hebrew was 
always—the Greek but seldom—con- 
scious, wears *‘the Godhead’s most 
benignant grace,” and becomes recon- 
cilable with that aspect of the world on 
which the Sicilian poet loved to dwell. 
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have him at his best; and, small as is the space which the 
purely pastoral Idylls occupy in his little volume, it is they 
nevertheless which are connected most definitely and en. 
duringly with the author’s name. Critics have vied with 
one another in praising the sense of naturalness and truth, 
the breeziness, the inimitable effect of life in the open air 
and under the free heaven, which these half-dramatic 
pieces convey. So exquisitely painted is the mzse en scine 
of sunshine and shade, whispering trees and brooks whose 
“‘quiet tune” lulls the shepherd to sleep at the drowsy hour 
of noon, that we read and wish we could transport our- 
selves to the spot, to make the acquaintance of the graceful 
Daphnis, exchange pleasantries with the outspoken Battus, 
and catch a glimpse of the stvoppue «dpa flitting behind 
the bushes. Simplicity and ornament in the most perfect 
proportion—the art that most thoroughly conceals itself— 
characterise the Idylls. A man of genzus Theocritus may 
not have been—and indeed the word sounds somewhat 
strange in juxtaposition with his name—but the poet, who, 
closing the long series of illustrious Greek masters of song 
in a degenerate age, has yet preserved his popularity 
undiminished down to the present day: the poet who fur- 
nished inspiration to Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Pro- 
pertius, Tibullus, and Calpurnius; to Petrarch, Milton, and 
Pope; to Racan and Segrais; to Opitz, Gessner, and 
Hebel; to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and Alfred Tenny- 
son, must have at least possessed dalen¢ of no mean order. 
He has earned a higher praise than that of “Der Blumen- 
singende, Honig-lallende, freundlich-winkende Theokrit.” 


HASTINGS CROSSLEY. 





NOTULAE. 


SOPHOCLES, OEDIPUS REX, 772. 


T@ yap dv kai peiLove 
Aé~aup’ dv H wot 8a rdyys rovaed’ iwv ; 


HE commentators take pefZov adjectivally. “Forwhom 

have I more honorable to whom I should speak in 

such a crisis of my fortunes ?”’ Campbell. “ Est igitur petZwv 

praestantior.” Wunder. Is not pe(Zou rather to be taken 

adverbially = paAXov by a not uncommon idiom? “To 

whom rather (in a higher degree) than to you should I tell 
the tale?’ So Horace Carm. iii. 20, 7, 


Grande certamen tibi praeda cedat 
major an illi. 


where major = magts, as Macleane correctly explains against 
the emendation ‘illa.’ 


THUCYDIDES, III. 33. 
Ob yap Fv 5 Siadvowv ovre Adyos éxupds ovTe Spxos oPepds, 
xpeooous Sé dvres Gravres Aoprop@ eis 7d avéAmorov Tod BeBaiov pi 
tabeiv pad\Nov mpoerxdrov } moretoa édvvayto. 


The chief difficulty appears to lie in xpelocove, yet a 
satisfactory sense may be elicited from the passage if this 
word can mean as Dobree explains “‘ Argumentis et jure- 
jurando minime moti, Angl.steeled against,” understanding 
Mywv kai Soxwy after xpefscove. This interpretation is re- 

VOL. II. O 
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jected, rather arbitrarily, by Arnold, who denies that the 
genitives can be so understood, and thinks it far from cer- 
tain that xpefscove can bear the sense Dobree gives it. But 
in a well-known passage of the Politics (viii. (v) 12), where 
Aristotle refers to the Platonic number, we find kpetesoue 
used in the exact sense which Dobree gives it in the 
Thucydidean passage; we rig pboewe Tore pvovenc gadbdove 
kal kpelrroue rig maidelac. Nature at times, according to Plato, 
produces individuals beyond the influence of, incapable of 
being influenced by, his education. Adopting, then, this 
view of the meaning of xpefscove, and understanding from 
the previous clause Adywv kal dpxwv by an ellipse which 
appears by no means harsh for Thucydides, we may trans- 
late, ‘‘ For neither was there promise trustworthy enough, 
nor oath terrible enough to put an end to their contention, 
but all being incapable of being influenced by such matters 
(steeled against, superior to, such influences) from a con- 
sideration of the utter hopelessness of security, rather looked 
out for their own safety than were capable of confidence.” 


PLATO, PHAEDO, XXXV. 
KéBne 8 cai Siupiag opexpdv mpde addAjAw SiedeyéoOnv’ 
ouixpov should be taken = submissa voce, ‘were speaking 
in a low tone ;’ cf. Homer, II. xxiv. 170, rurOdv pBbeyEauévn, 


LUCRETIUS, I. 1. 


Suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 


Mr. Munro translates “It is sweet, when on the great 
sea the winds trouble its waters, to behold from land 
another’s deep distress.” The epithet ‘magno’ appears 
much more forcible and picturesque if we translate the 
‘stormy sea’—cf. Sallust, Jugurtha, c. 78, nam ubi mare 
magnum esse et saevire ventis coepit. The addition ‘tur- 
bantibus aequora ventis’ seems to bear out this view. 








NOTULAE. 


HORACE, CARM. I. XXVII. 19. 


Quanta laborabas Charybdi 
Digne puer meliore flamma ! 


The incongruity of metaphor generally objected to in this 
passage disappears, if we suppose that Horace adopted the 
later legend which makes Charybdis not a whirlpool, but 
amonster ; cf. Cicero Phil. ii. 27, Charybdin dico? que si 
fuit, fuit animal unum. ‘What an ogress has thee in her 
dutches!’’ In this connexion ‘flamma’ is scarcely felt to be 
a metaphor. 


HORACE, CARM. I. 32, 15, 


O laborum 
Dulce lenimen mihi cumque salve 
Rite vocanti. 


L. Mueller (Teubner edit. 1869) has introduced into 
the text Lachmann’s conjecture medicumgue. Adopting the 
view that cwmgue in the MSS. represents the last syllable 
of an adjective with gue, perhaps one might suggest 
MELICUMQUE as at least somewhat less prosaic than medi- 
cum. Lucretius had used medlicus, v. 334, 


Organici melicos peperere sonores. 


JUVENAL, XIII. 147 seq. 


Confer et hos veteris qui tollunt grandia templi 
Pocula adorandae robiginis et populorum 
Dona vel antiquo positas a rege coronas. 
Haec ibi si non sunt minor exstat sacrilegus qui 
Radat inaurati femur Herculis et faciem ipsam 
Neptuni, qui bracteolam de Castore ducat. 
An dubitet solitus totum conflare Tonantem ? 


The difficulty of this passage is well known. Juvenal 
appears to call a thief, in the habit of melting down an 
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entire statue of Jupiter, a minor sacrilegus. Macleane 
(ad loc.) writes:—“I can make no sense out of this line 
(An dubitet solitus &c.), as it stands. He (Juvenal) says, 
Compare (O Calvinus) with your man those who carry off 
great venerable cups from temples. If these are not to be 
found, then comes a thief in a lower way, to scrape the 
gilding from the statues. Would he hesitate, seeing it is 
his wont to melt down an entire Jove? There is no sense 
in this that I can see.” Stolidus has been proposed for 
solitus, and solus, which is found in two MSS., yet the text 
appears defensible. The commentators have been led 
astray by taking minor as an attributive, and thus regard- 
ing the minor sacrilegus as different from qui tollunt gran- 
dia pocula of line 146; and the difficulty of the passage 
appears to be removed if we take minor as a predicate, and 
understand the minor sacrilegus to be one of the greater 
thieves, who, not finding any ancient cups or gifts of nations 
(haec ibi si non sunt), so turns out on this occasion a sacri- 
legus on a smaller scale, 2% that he (gud radat) only scratches 
the gold off a statue; nor does he hesitate to do this, for 
he is accustomed, when he has a chance, to melt down the 
Thunderer himself. There is no difficulty in the singular 
minor after hos above; he is an individual thief out of the 
class qui tollunt grandia templi pocula; he would do this 
on the present occasion too, but haec ibi non sunt, so he 
perforce exstat minor sacrilegus. 


JUVENAL, XIII. 157. 


Haec quota pars scelerum quae custos Ponticus urbis 
Usque a Lucifero donec lux occidat, audit ? 

Humani generis mores tibi nosse volenti 

Sufficit una domus. 


Surely, here ‘ domus’ is not, as it is usually explained, 
the private house of Ponticus; it is the police court where 
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he sits from morning till night; cf. the use of ot«nua 
Demosth. Meidias, § 542. ijdn & icmépac ovang Kat oxdrove 
ipyerae Metdlag ovroct mpg ro rwv apxdvtwv olknpa (office) 
gat xaradauPave Tove dpxovrac tEivrag x. T. Xr. 


JUVENAL, XIV. 24. 


Quem mire afficiunt inscripta ergastula, carcer 
Rusticus. Expectas ut non sit adultera Largae 
Filia, &c. 


It is surprising that, simply for the reason that Horace 
has the combination ‘Rusticus expectat’ (Ep. I. 1. 42), 
G. A. Simcox, in his edition of Juvenal, should punctuate 


Quem mire afficiunt inscripta ergastula, carcer ? 
Rusticus expectas ut, &c. 


The ergastula, being always in the country, are precisely 
defined by the words ‘carcer rusticus ;’ carcer by ztself, 
whether it is to be regarded as in apposition to ‘ inscripta 
ergastula’ or an addition by asyndeton, is most lame and 
purposeless. 

T. J. B. BRADY. 
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VIRG., AEN. I. 122: 


APPARENT RARI NANTES IN GURGITE VASTO 
ARMA VIRUM TABULAEQUE ET TROIA GAZA PER UNDAS. 


xi Gurces proprie de vortice, s. de mari vel flumine pro- 
fundo et in orbem acto, dicitur.”—Forbiger. “ Gurgite vaste: 
c’est le trou aux eaux tourbillonnantes (rapidus vortex) ob 
sombre le navire des Lydiens.” —Jal, Virg. Nauticus, p. 
342. “ Gurges (aumwric, divn), locus in flumine profundus, 
in quo aqua congeritur et circum vertitur. Omnis aquarum 


congeries dicitur gurges.” Rob. Stephan. in Thesaur,, 
adding with special reference to ourtext: “ Pro ipso maris 
periculo et veluti Syrte quadam aut Scylla.” “ Gurges 
(aurwrte, divn), Locus in flumine profundus, in quo aqua 
congeritur et circum vertitur,” Gesner in Thesaur., adding 
with special reference to our text : ‘‘Pro ipso maris periculo 
et veluti Syrte quadam aut Scylla,” and then proceeding: 
“Non improbabilis est sententia Io. Meursii, mantissa ad 
libr. de luxu Rom. c. 12, derivantis hoc totum nomen a Gr. 
yopyov. Sunt enim yopydvec ap. Suidam gofepoi tic 
yaorpiuapylayv. Fuerit itaque yopywv gurges primo vorax, 
ac deinde per metaphoram locus in mari vel flumine absor- 
bens omnia.” “ Vortex und gurges sind die sich im kreis 
drehenden wasserstellen, welche ein bewegtes wasser 
voraussetzen Ferner stellt vor/ex, wie der Wirbel, das 
kreissende wasser in horizontaler richtung dar, in so fern 
das wasser sich bloss im kreise dreht und das, was darauf 
schwimmt, am weiterfliessen hindert; gurges aber, wie der 
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Strudel, in perpendicularer richtung, in so fern er'das, was 
in seinen bereich k6mmt, mit sich in die tiefe zu ziehen 
sucht.” Doederl. Synon. “‘Gurges, 8tvn: proprie locus 
est in flumine profundus, in quo aqua vertitur. Sed generali- 
terde omni aquarum congerie dicitur et de ipso etiam mari.” 
Facciolati, in Lexic. ‘“ Gurges, a gulf of water in circular 
motion, which absorbs things near it, a whirlpool.” Schel- 
ler (translated by Riddle) in voce Gurges. “ Gurges, ywovn 
sorauwv. Badoc, C. crbdwv, C. aumwore, C. gurgites, eiAryyec.” 
Cyrilli, Philoxeni, aliorumque veterum glossaria, a Car. 
Labbaeo collecta, in voce Gurges. “ Aivn, vortex, gurges.” 
Henr. Stephan. (Thesaur. edited by Hase and Dindorf, 
Paris, 1833) in voce divn. “Gurgi-t fassen wir als weiter- 
bildung von einem nominalstamme gurgo- (nom. gurgus 
oder gurgum) mit der abstracten bedeutung das stch 1m kretse 
herumdrehend....Diewurzelist gur griech. yupin yupd¢ (rund), 
yiooc, 6 (krezs), vergl. Benfey wl. 2, 291. Das suffix -t 
bildet hier aus dem nominalstamme (gwrgo-) ein nomen 
actionis (folglich strudel als sich drehender, wie vertex von 
wiz. vart, circumagi).” Walter, Die Lateinischen Nomina 
auf -es itis (Kuhn, Zeitschr. f. vgl. sprachf. vol. 10, p. 198). 
“GorGO, Ital. Provenz. Altfranz. gorc, gort, Neufranz. gour 
strudel ; desgl. Ital. Span. Provenz. gorga, fr. gorge, It. 
gorgra strudel, schlund, gurgel; von GURGES dem nur die 
erste bedeutung zukommt.” Diez, Etymol. Worterb. der 
Romanisch. Sprachen. 

That this is to confound two words expressive of essen- 
tially different notions, let the following examples show : 
Ovid. Met. 2. 527: 


“ At vos si laesae contemptus tangit alumnae, 
. . . ” 
gurgite caeruleo septem prohibete Triones. 


The blue gurges in which Juno begs Oceanus and Tethys 
not to allow the Triones to dip.was most assuredly no 
vortex. Ovid. Met. 14.51: 
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‘* Parvus erat gurges, curvos sinuatus in arcus, 

grata quies Scyllae; quo se referebat ab aestu 

et maris et caeli, medio cum plurimus orbe 

sol erat, et minimas a vertice fecerat umbras. 

Hunc dea (Circe) praevitiat, portentiferisque venenis 

inquinat.” 
The quiet little gurges, which afforded Scylla a cooler bath 
at noon than the Sicilian sea, was most assuredly no whirl- 
pool, no vortex. Lucan. 6. 361: 


‘*Purus in occasus, parvi sed gurgitis, Aeas 
Tonio fluit inde mari.” 


The little gurges with which the river Aeas flowed pure 
into the Ionian sea was most assuredly any thing in the 
world but a vortex. Sil. 1. 196: 


“Terminus huic roseos omnis Lagaeus ad ortus 
septeno impellens tumefactum gurgite pontum.” 


The sevenfold gurges with which the Lagaean river impelled 
the swollen sea was most assuredly not a sevenfold vortex. 
Nor a sevenfold vortex the sevenfold gurges of the sum- 
mer Nile, which Nereus drinks, Claudian. in Rufin. 1, 183: 


undantem quamvis hinc hauriat Istrum, 
hinc bibat aestivum septeno gurgite Nilum, 
par semper similisque meat.” 


Nor a vortex the gurges under which Vulturnus draws so 
much sand along, Ovid, Met. 15, 714: 


‘“‘multamque trahens sub gurgite arenam 
Vulturnus.” 


Nor a vortex the pure gurges with which the same river 
aspires to rival the Liris in purity, Stat. Silv. 4. 3. 92: 


** Sed talis ferar, ut nitente cursu 
tranquillum mare proximumque possim 
puro gurgite provocare Lirim.” 
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Nor a vortex the Castalian gurges from which the Phoe- 
bean afflatus emanates, Claud. Epigr. 31: 


“ Quicquid Castalio de gurgite Phoebus anhelat, 
quicquid fatidico mugit cortina recessu, 
carmina sunt.” 
Nor a vortex the altus gurges with which the Danube and 
the Rhine lord it over their neighbour rivers, Claud. Bell. 
Getic. 329: 
*“ Sublimis in Arcton 
prominet Hercyniae confinis Rhaetia silvae, 
quae se Danubii jactat Rhenique parentem, 
utraque Romuleo praetendens flumina regno, 
primo fonte breves, alto mox gurgite regnant, 
et fluvios cogunt unda coeunte minores 
in nomen transire suum.” 


Nor a vortex the gurges of the Nile, out of which the 
Nile god raises his weeping visage, Claud. Epist., 2. 56: 
“‘ Audiat haec commune solum, longeque carinis 


nota Pharos, flentemque attollens gurgite vultum 
nostra gemat Nilus numerosis funera ripis.” 


Nor a vortex the gurges with which a flooded river over- 
comes the resistance of the dykes, Aen. 2. 496: 
“Non sic, aggeribus ruptis cum spumeus amnis 
Exiit oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 
Fertur in arva furens cumulo, camposque per omnes 
Cum stabulis armenta trahit.” 


Nor a vortex the enclosed gurges of the port in which ships 
moor safe from the troubles and terrors of the deep, Sil. 
15.178: 
“Considunt portu, et securae gurgite clauso 
stant puppes, positusque labor terrorque profundi.” 


Nor a vortex the gurges navigated against its will by the 
first navigator, Propert., 1. 17. 13: 
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‘“‘ Ah pereat quicunque rates et vela paravit 
primus, et invito gurgite fecit iter.” 


Nor a vortex the easy gurges with which Neptune escorts 
the fleet of Stilicho on its way to Corinth, Claudian. 4 Con. 
sul. Honor. 462: 
‘‘ Servaturasque Corinthum 
prosequitur facili Neptunus gurgite classes.” 


Nor a vortex the high gurges from which Scipio’s fleet 
has a view of the Alps, Sil. 15. 166: 
‘‘Hinc gurgite ab alto 
tellurem procul irrumpentem in sidera cernunt, 
Aerias Alpes.” 


Nor a vortex the gurges on which Aeneas’s fleet is borne 
swiftly onward toward port by a fair wind, Aen. 5. 32: 


“ Petunt portus et vela secundi 
intendunt zephyri. Fertur cita gurgite classis ; 
et tandem laeti notae advertuntur arenae.” 


Nor a vortex the curved gurges on which Aeneas and his 
companions are lifted up to the sky, only to descend to the 
lowest manes when it is withdrawn from under them, Aen. 
3- 564: 
‘**Tollimur in caelum curvato gurgite, et idem 
subducta ad manes imos desedimus unda.” 


Nor a vortex the Carpathian gurges in which blue Proteus 
dwells, Georg. 4. 387: 


“‘ Est in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates, 
caeruleus Proteus, magnum qui piscibus aequor 
et juncto bipedum curru metitur equorum.” 


Nor a vortex the Iberian gurges in which Phoebus dips his 
weary horses at decline of day, Aen. 11. 913: 


‘Ni roseus fessos jam gurgite Phoebus Ibero 
tingat equos, noctemque die labente reducat.” 
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Nor a vortex the black gurges of that listless, still-stand- 
ing sea, where there are neither winds nor waves nor 
friendly Gemini, and death’s sole ferryman rows countless 
peoples across to the realms of Proserpine, Senec. Herc. 


Fur. 549: 

*‘ Vidisti Siculae regna Proserpinae ? 
Illic nulla Noto, nulla Favonio 
consurgunt tumidis fluctibus aequora. 
Non illic geminum Tyndaridae genus 
succurrunt timidis sidera navibus. 
Stat nigro pelagus gurgite languidum ; 
et cum Mors avidis pallida dentibus 
gentes innumeras Manibus intulit, 
uno tot populi remige transeunt.” 


Nor a vortex that gurges on the surface of which the oars 
of the Argonauts are kept in time by the music of Orpheus, 
Val. Flacc. 1. 470: 


“Nec vero Odrisius transtris impenditur Orpheus, 
aut pontum remo subigit, sed carmine tonsas 
ire docet, summo passim ne gurgite pugnent.”’ 


Nor a vortex the gurges (viz. of the river Sicoris) by which 
the camp of Caesar is separated from the camp of Pompey, 
Lucan. 4. 11: 


“Colle tumet modico, lenique excrevit in altum 
pingue solum tumulo; super hunc fundata vetusta 
surgit Ilerda manu: placidis praelabitur undis 
Hesperios inter Sicoris non ultimus amnes, 
saxeus ingenti quem pons amplectitur arcu, 
hibernas passurus aquas, at proxima rupes 
signa tenet Magni : nec Caesar colle minore 
castra levat ; medius dirimit tentoria gurges.” 


Nor a vortex either the gurges which the smaller river 
Cinga mixes with the gurges of the larger river Iberus, or 
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the gurges which the larger Iberus mixes with the gurges 
of the smaller Cinga, Lucan. 4. 19: 


‘*Explicat hinc tellus campos effusa patentes, 
vix oculo prendente modum, camposque coercet 
Cinga rapax, vetitus fluctus et littora cursu 
Oceani pepulisse suo, nam gurgite misto 
qui praestat terris, aufert tibi nomen Iberus.” 


Nor a vortex the gurges in which there will be a fish, how- 
ever little you expect that there will, Ovid. Ar. Am. 3. 425: 


“‘Casus ubique valet ; semper tibi pendeat hamus ; 
Quo minime credas gurgite piscis erit.” 


Nor a vortex the gurges in which Arethusa was swimming 
when she heard the voice of Alpheus calling to her from 
below, Ovid. Met. 5. 595: 


“‘ Nudaque mergor aquis ; quas dum ferioque trahoque, 
mille modis labens, excussaque brachia jacto, 
nescio quod medio sensi sub gurgite murmur, 
territaque insisto propioris margine ripae: 

‘Quo properas, Arethusa?’ suis Alpheus ab undis ; 
‘quo properas?’ iterum rauco mihi dixerat ore.” 


Nor a vortex the gurges with which the sea alternately 
floods, and leaves bare, the shore, Aen. 11. 624: 


‘‘Qualis ubi alterno procurrens gurgite pontus 
nunc ruit ad terras, scopulosque superjacit unda 
spumeus, extremamque sinu perfundit arenam ; 
nunc rapidus retro, atque aestu revoluta resorbens 
saxa, fugit, littusque vado labente relinquit.” 


Nor a vortex the shining gurges with which the clear and 
blue Ticinus flows so softly and quietly as to induce sleep, 
and almost seem not to flow at all, Sil. 4. 81: 


“‘ Caeruleas Ticinus aquas et stagna vadoso 
perspicuus servat turbari nescia fundo, 
ac nitidum viridi lente trahit amne liquorem. 
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vix credas labi; ripis tam mitis opacis 
argutos inter volucrum certamine cantus, 
somniferam ducit lucenti gurgite lympham.” 


Nor a vortex the in-flowing gurges which keeps the tank 
constantly cold, Colum. der. r. 8. 17: “Sed utcunque fa- 
bricatum est, si semper influente gurgite riget, habere de- 
bet specus juxta solum, eorumque alios simplices et rectos, 
quo secedant squamosi greges, alios in cochleam retortos.” 
Nora vortex the gurges—the, no less than the gurges of 
our text, vastus gurges—on which not merely one ship’s 
debris, but the whole fleet of Aeneas, is tossed about, 3. 196: 


“ Continuo venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 
aequora, dispersi jactamur gurgite vasto.” 


Nor vortices the tanti gurgites swallowed by Charybdis, 
itself a vortex. Cicer. Harusp. Resp. 27: “‘ Quam denique 
tam immanem Charybdim poetae fingendo exprimere po- 
tuerunt quae tantos exhaurire gurgites posset, quantas iste 


[Clodius} Byzantiorum Brogitarorumque praedas exsor- 
buit?” 


The first conclusion deducible from these examples is 
that for the sake of which I have been at the pains to seek 
them out, viz. that gurges not being equivalent to vortex 
in any one of them, is in all probability not equivalent to 
vortex in our text, and the second conclusion is that what- 
ever meaning is common to gurges in all these examples 
will very probably be found in the gurges of our text. Now 
the meaning common to gurges in all these examples is 
water in quantity, body of water, flood (abstractedly from all 
notion of overflow). The blue gurges in which Juno begs 
Oceanus and Tethys not to allow the Triones to dip is the 
blue water of the ocean, i.e. the blue ocean itself. The 
little gurges to which Scylla used to retire at noon, for the 
sake of quiet and a cool bath, was a stream, water, serpen- 
tine or fountain (“ fons,” Servius), just deep enough to 
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bathe in. The little gurges with which the Aeas flowed 
pure into the Ionian sea was the clear but slender stream 
of the Aeas. The sevenfold gurges with which the La- 
gaean river impelled the swollen sea, no less than the Nile’s 
sevenfold gurges which Nereus drinks, is the seven deep 
and broad waters, the seven deep and broad branches by 
which the Nile discharges itself into the Mediterranean, 
The gurges of the Vulturnus, under which so much sand is 
dragged along, no less than the pure gurges with which 
that river aspires to rival the Liris in purity, is the stream 
of the Vulturnus. The Castalian gurges from which the 
Phoebean afflatus emanates is the Castalian spring, foun- 
tain or stream. The altus gurges with which the Danube 
and the Rhine lord it over their neighbour rivers is the 
deep and full stream of those rivers. The gurges of the 
Nile, out of which the Nile god raises his weeping visage, 
is the Nile stream or river. The gurges with which the 
flooded river overcomes the resistance of the dykes is the 
rushing water of the flood. The enclosed gurges of the 
port in which the ships moor safe and forget the labors and 
terrors of the deep is the tranquil sea-water within the 
mole. The gurges navigated against its will by the first 
navigator is the difficult and dangerous water of the deep, 
wide and rolling sea. The easy gurges with which Nep- 
tune escorts the fleet of Stilicho towards Corinth is the 
water of the Ionian sea, with a fair wind blowing. The 
high gurges from which Scipio’s fleet has a view of the Alps 
is the water of the high sea between Italy and Spain. The 
gurges on which Aeneas’s fleet is borne swiftly onward 
toward port by a fair wind is the water of the sea on which 
Aeneas’s fleet is sailing. The curved gurges on which 
Aeneas’s fleet is raised to the sky, only to be lowered to 
the Manes by the withdrawal of the same gurges from be- 
neath it, is the alternately swelling and subsiding water of 
the sea on which Aeneas’s fleet is sailing. The Carpathian 
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in which blue Proteus dwells is the water of the 
Carpathian sea. The Iberian gurges in which rosy Phoe- 
bus dips his tired horses at decline of day is the water of 
the Iberian sea. The black gurges of that listless, still- 
standing sea, across which death’s sole ferryman rows 
countless peoples to the realms of Proserpine, is the black 
water of the Styx. The gurges on the surface of which the 
oars of the Argonauts are kept in time by the music of 
Orpheus is the water of the sea on which the Argonauts 
aerowing. The gurges of the Sicoris, by which the camp 
of Caesar is separated from that of Pompey, is the stream, 
or water, of the Sicoris. The gurges of the Cinga, which 
mixes with the gurges of the Iberus, is the stream, or water, 
of the Cinga, and the gurges of the Iberus, which mixes 
with the gurges of the Cinga, is the stream or water of the 
Iberus. The gurges in which there will be a fish, however 
little you may expect there will, is any water, no matter 
whether sea, lake, river, spring or pond ; as if the poet had 
said: there is no water in which there may not be a fish. 
The gurges in which Arethusa was swimming when she 
heard the voice of Alpheus calling to her from below was 
the water of the sea in which Arethusa was swimming. 
The gurges with which the sea alternately dashes forward 
over the rocks on the shore, and retreats and leaves them 
bare, is the fluctuating sea-water. The shining gurges 
with which the clear and blue Ticinus flows so softly and 
quietly as to induce sleep, and almost seem not to flow at 
all, is the shining stream of the clear and blue Ticinus. 
The in-flowing gurges which keeps the tank constantly cold 
' isthe in-flowing body of cold water. The gurges—the, no 
less than the gurges of our text, vastus gurges—on which 
Aeneas’s whole fleet was tossed about, was the vast and 
deep sea, and the tanti gurgites imagined to be swallowed 
up by Charybdis were the torrents or cataracts or floods of 
water imagined to be supplied to that vortex by the sea. 
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As certainly it was not in a vortex of the Tiber, but in 
the deep, broad and rapid stream of the Tiber, Maximian 
used to swim, Eleg. 1. 37: 


“‘Innabam gelidas Tiberini gurgitis undas.” 


Nor with a vortex of tears, but with a flood of tears, would 
the same poet’s mistress (Eleg. 5. 89) bewail his dejecta 
mentula : 


“Quo te dejectam lacrymarum gurgite plangam?” 


Nor in the deep vortex of the river, but in the deep stream 
of the river, stood the wooden bridge of Symposius’s 
riddle: 

“‘ Stat nemus in lymphis, stat in alto gurgite silva.” 


And more certainly still, if more certainly be possible, it 
was not from the bottom of a vortex, but from the bottom 
of the sea, Tethys and Nereus carried up, in their arms, the 
sunken vessel, for the storm was over, the clouds had 
returned to the mountain-tops, the rainbow was in the sky, 
and the waters were placid. Valer. Flacc. 1. 655: 


**Emicuit reserata dies; caelumque resolvit 
arcus, et in summos redierunt nubila montes. 
Jam placidis ratis exstat aquis, quam gurgite ab imo 
et Tethys, et magnis Nereus socer erigit ulnis.” 


And not torrent with his whole vortex, but torrent with 
his whole flood, with his whole body of water, with all his 
waters, Nile hunted Tisiphone, and dashed her against the 
sandy bottom of his channel, Valer. Flacc. 4. 409: 


“Contra Nilus adest ; et toto gurgite torrens 
Tisiphonen agit, atque imis illidit arenis 
Ditis opem ac saevi clamantem numina regni.” 


In like manner, and with equal certainty, it is not with 
vortices and a vortex, but with floods and a vortex (in other 
words, with a stream forming vortices in its course, i. €. am 
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eddying stream), the portentous river of milk should have 
flowed into the sea, Juvenal, 13. 69: 


“‘Tanquam in mare fluxerit amnis 
gurgitibus miris et lactis vortice torrens.” 


Compare Senec. Thyest. 13. 566 (below); also Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. 2. 348: 
“Tune et pestiferi pacatum flumen Averni 
innocuae transistis aves, flatumque repressit 
Amsanctus ; fixo tacuit torrente vorago. 
Tunc Acheronteos mutato gurgite fontes 
lacte novo tumuisse ferunt, hederisque virentem 
Cocyton dulci perhibent undasse Lyaeo.’’ 


Panegyr. Vet. 9.8: O miserabilem Veronensium calamita- 
tem, quos non tam tua, quam intestina satellitum pressit 
obsidio ! quippe Athesis ille, saxis asper, et gurgitibus vorti- 
cosus (forming vortices with its waters, whirlpooling with 
its waters), et impetu ferox, oppugnationem prohibebat, 


omnemque retro regionem evehendis copiis tutam defen- 
samque praestabat.” And nota vortex, but a muddy frogs’ 
pond, was that stagnum, lacus and palus to which, no less 
than thrice within the space of nineteen lines, the term 
gurges has been applied by Ovid, Met. 6. 363: 


“Nec satis hoc; ipsos etiam pedibusque manuque 
turbavere lacus ; imoque e gurgite mollem 
huc illuc limum saltu movere maligno. 
Distulit ira sitim ; neque enim jam filia Coei 
supplicat indignis, nec dicere sustinet ultra 
verba minora dea, tollensque ad sidera palmas, 
‘aeternum stagno,’ dixit, ‘ vivatis in isto.’ 
eveniunt optata deae ; juvat isse sub undas, 
et modo tota cava submergere membra palude, 
nunc proferre caput, summo modo gurgite nare, 
saepe super ripam stagni considere, saepe 
in gelidos resilire lacus. Et nunc quoque turpes 
litibus exercent linguas, pulsoque pudore, 

VOL. II. r 
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quamvis sint sub aqua, sub aqua maledicere tentant. 
Vox quoque jam rauca est, inflataque colla tumescunt, 
ipsaque dilatant patulos convicia rictus. 

Terga caput tangunt, colla intercepta videntur, 

spina viret; venter, pars maxima corporis, albet, 
limosoque novae saliunt in gurgite ranae.” 


Nor is the meaning thus obtained, by a pretty wide induc- 
tion, for the term gurges both in our text and elsewhere, 
not established and placed beyond doubt, especially for 
the gurges of our text, as well by the general context in 
which our text stands as by the epithet vastus. For what 
is the general context, what the picture which the general 
context presents? A great wave, tumbling down head- 
long on the poop of one of Aeneas’s vessels, whirls the vessel 
rapidly round thrice, and forms in the sea a vortex, whirl- 
pool or eddy, which swallows the vessel up, “ vorat aequcre 
vortex.” After the catastrophe, appear swimming, or float- 
ing about, men, planks, arms and valuables. Where? 
“In the vortex, whirlpool or eddy,’ answer the com- 
mentators. But there is no longer any vortex, whirlpool 
or eddy. That which there was just now, that which swal- 
lowed up the ship, not having been, like Charybdis or 
Maelstrom, produced by a permanent but only by a 
momentary cause, viz., the .perpendicular tumbling of a 
great wave or swell into the sea, has ceased to exist, on the 
cause which produced it ceasing to operate, and the 
sea has returned to its normal state. On this sea, this deep 
and vast flood, gurgite vasto, present themselves, come 
into view (apparent), the men, arms, valuables and planks, 
which have been tossed out of the vessel, while it was being 
struck from above by the wave, whirled round three times, 
and swallowed-up by the vortex. Every individual word 
indicates as plainly that the objects spoken-of are not in the 
vortex as that they are on the surface of the vast deep. First, 
they are “nantes,” floating or swimming. Ifthey were inthe 
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yortex, they would neither float nor swim. They would, like 
the vessel out of which they were pitched, first be whirled 
round and round and then they would be sunk: Sil. 3. 
474: \ 
“Et tunc imbre recens fuso, correpta sub armis 
corpora multa virum spumanti vertice torquens, 
immersit fundo laceris deformia membris.” 


” 


Next, they are “ rari, thinly scattered. The tendency of 
the vortex would not be to scatter, but to bring together, 
tocollect toward the apex of the inverted cone, toward the 
lowest point of the eddy. Next, they present themselves, 
they come into view, “affarent.” If they were in the vor- 
tex, they would not present themselves, would not come 
into view, the eye would have to go in search of them, and 
the more they were in the vortex, the less they would come 
into view, the farther the eye would haye to go in search 
ofthem. Next, they are “ Aer undas,” everywhere on the 
water. If they were in the vortex they would not be fer 
undas at all, they would be zz undis. And finally, the place 
in which they appear floating, present themselves floating, 
is vast, “ gurgite vasto.”” Why should the vortex in which 
the ship went down become the vas¢ vortex, as Soon as the 
debris, the reliquiae, of the ship are seen floating in it? 
No, no! the scene: 


“ apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 
arma virum, tabulaeque et Troia gaza per undas” 


is not a continuation of the scene: 


“ast illam ter fluctus ibidem 
torquet agens circum et rapidus vorat aequore vortex,” 


itis a new scene. The ship, struck and three times 
whirled round by the precipitously falling great wave 
(pontus), has been swallowed-up by the simultaneously 
formed vortex, which in its turn has been filled up by the 
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return of the sea to its level, and a new scene presents 
itself, viz. that of men, arms, valuables from Troy, ang 
debris of the sunken vessel, floating not merely on the water 
(gurgite) but on the vast water (gurgite vasto), and not 
merely on the vast water, but everywhere over it (er undas), 
Nor is this the only place in which vortex, gurges, and 
aequor are so broadly distinguished from each other that 
he who runs may read. We have the similarly broad dis- 
tinction, Sil. 1. 592 : 
“Vorticibus torquet (Boreas) rapidis mare, fractaque anhelant 
aequora, et injecto conduntur gurgite montes—” 


where vorticibus are the whirlpools formed by Boreas in 
the sea (mare), aequora the panting, heaving, alternately 
rising and falling sea-surface, and gurgite the water cover- 
ing, burying the mountains (Seneca’s all-whelming, all- 
drowning gurges, Thyest. 867 : 


** Monstraque nunquam perfusa mari 
merget condens omnia gurges”) 
and the vortices, of course not the aequor, of Cocytus, are 
similarly distinguished by the same author, 13. 566: 
“‘ Parte alia torrens Cocytus sanguinis atri 
vorticibus furit, et spumanti gurgite fertur,” 
where gurges is as plainly as possible the stream of Cocy- 
tus, and vorticibus the whirlpools or eddies formed in that 
stream’s course. Compare Juvenal, 13. 69, above, and 
Claud. de Mall. Theodor. Consul. 234: 
** Acrior ac rapidus tacitas praetermeat ingens 
Danubius ripas, eadem clementia sani 
gurgitis immensum deducit in ostia Gangen. 
Torrentes immane fremant, lassisque minentur 
pontibus, involvant spumoso vortice silvas. 
pax majora decet.” 
where the even, composed, steady gurges, or water-stream, 
of the immense Ganges, is placed in the strongest contrast 
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with the noisy, foaming torrent whose vortices endanger 
bridges and carry away trees, and the moral is drawn, that 
the greater the power the more becoming to it is peace; 
exactly as, in our text, it is the vortex which sinks the ves- 
sel, while the vast gurges allows the objects which are at 
its mercy to float ; and, still more parallel to our text, Valer. 
Flace. 8. 321: 


“Ergo ubi diva rates hostemque accedere cernit, 
ipsa subit terras tempestatumque refringit 
ventorumque domos. volucrum gens turbida fratrum 
erumpit ; classem dextra Saturnia monstrat. 
Videre ; inque imum pariter mare protenus omnes 
infesto clamore ruunt inimicaque-Colchis 
aequora, et adversos statuunt a litore fluctus. 
Tollitur, atque intra Minyas Argoaque vela 
Stirus abit. Vasto rursus desidit hiatu 
abrupta revolutus aqua. jamque omnis in astra 
itque reditque ratis, lapsoque reciproca flucta 
descendit. trahit hos vortex; hos agmine toto 
gurges agit. simul in vultus micat undique terror. 
Crebra ruina poli caelestia limina laxat.” 


where the vortex draws, or sucks-in, some, while the gurges 
drives others on, exactly as in our text, those who are not 
swallowed-up along with their vessel by the vortex, are seen 
swimming on the gurges, 


As the literal so the figurative gurges, and Publius Gal- 
lonius (Lucil. ap. Cicer. de Finib. 2. 8. 24) is not a vortex 
which whirls squills and sturgeons round and round, but a 
water—lake, pool, river, or sea—which swallows them up: 


“ O Publi, o gurges Galloni, es homo miser ; inquit, 
coenasti in vita numquam bene, cum omnia in ista 
consumis squilla, atque acipensere cum in decumano—” 


and the son of Q. Fabius Maximus is surnamed Gurges, 
not because he is a vortex and whirls his patrimony round 
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and round, but because he is a water—pool, lake, river or 
sea—which engulfs it, Macrob. Saturn, 2.9: “ Ut taceam 
Gurgitem, a devorato patrimonio cognominatum.” Com. 
pare Prudent. Hamart. 251: 


“Exemplum dat vita hominum, quo caetera peccent: 
vita hominum, cui quicquid agit, vesania et error 
suppeditant, ut bella fremant, ut fluxa voluptas 
diffluat, impuro fervescat ut igne libido, 
sorbeat ut cumulos nummorum faucibus amplis 
gurges avaritiae, finis quem nullus habendi 
temperat, aggestis addentem vota talentis.” 


where however we have not merely the correct figurative 
gurges of Lucilius and Macrobius, but that correct figura- 
tive gurges with fauces added. In other words: where we 
are called-on to imagine not merely the pool, lake, river or 
sea which swallows up, but the fauces also with which the 
pool, lake, river or sea swallows up; a call, I need hardly 


inform the Shakespearian scholar, as impossible to be com- 
plied with as Lysander’s, that Hermia should picture to 
herself not merely the darkness which in the collied night 
devours the lightning up, ere a man hath power to say 
“Behold !”’ but the very jaws of that darkness. 

Méya Aairua OaXaconc, the far more obscure expression in 
which Heyne, imitating the device of laying a grain of salt 
on the bird’s tail, in order to cause the bird to stand still to 
be caught, finds the explanation of the far less obscure 
gurges, is as unworthy of Heyne as Robert Stephens’s hete- 
rogeneous triad: ‘“Gurges, pro ipso maris periculo, et veluti 
Syrte quadam aut Scylla,” is unworthy of Robert Stephens, 
or the all depth and no width, and not merely all depth 
and no width, but all bottomless depth and no width, 
which Kappes (Erklérung zur Aeneid. 3. 197) recognizes in 
gurgite vasto: Wir kénnen uns die bedeutung von gurgite 
vasto, welche noch durch diestellung am versschluss her- 
vorgehoben ist, am besten durch vergleichung mit der stelle 
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aus Schwab’s “ Reiter und der Bodensee” verdeutlichen, 
wo es heisst: 






‘“‘ An den schlund, an die tiefe bodenlos 
hat gepocht des rasenden hufes stoss” 






und 


“Es sieht sein blick nur den grdsslichen schlund, 
sein geist versinkt in den schwarzen grund—” 





is unworthy of Kappes. 
This is one of the very numerous instances in which, how- | 
ever certainly and unmistakeably taken from Homer the i 
ground thought of the Virgilian incident, all the particulars a 
of the incident are as certainly and unmistakeably Virgil’s 
own. In both, the vessel is struck with a violence which 
not only whirls the vessel round and round, but knocks a 
overboard the steersman, who is immediately drowned. iy 
Others of the crew, knocked overboard along with the 
steersman, are, in the Virgilian account, seen floating on 
the vast gurges, the vast flood, the vast body of water; in 
the Homeric account are borne by the waves round the 
vessel like so many seamews. 


















, »” ‘ a / 
. kopwvyow ixedor rept vna péeAavav 
Kipacw éupopéovro, 









Whence this difference in the Virgilian from the Homeric 
picture? very plainly from the previous difference, that 
whereas, in the Homeric original, the vessel had not been 
sunk but only whirled-round, the vessel in the Virgilian 
copy had not only been whirled-round, but sunk. In the 
Virgilian copy, therefore, the persons who had been 
knocked overboard and had not gone down with the vessel 
in the vortex, could not be represented as borne by the 
waves round the vessel, could only be represented as float- 
ing on the water, the vast flood, the vast waters, gurgite 
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vasto. Such is the origin, the necessary—so to say, Dar- 
winian,—origin, of Virgil’s gurgite vasto, an impressive 
climax wholly wanting in the so simple and naive Homeric 
prototype. 


JAMES HENRY. 


Dalkey Lodge, Dalkey (Ireland), 
Fuly 24, 1875. 
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ON Oana AND Oapaxe IN PINDAR. 


HOSE etymologists who connect @aX\asea with aAc 
commonly justify the prefixed 0 by the analogy of 
Gaya as related to Gua. The old school said, as Damm has 
it in his Lexicon, “‘@ ex spiritu aspero.” The later writers 
do not put the thing exactly on this basis: dX¢, they rightly 
say, is = sa/-s,and the initial s becomes a @ in 0adagea, just 
as aua is = sam-a, the s turning to #@ in @aua. To this last 
account we may confine ourselves as the only one wearing 
a scientific aspect; no one is likely to accept Giese’s idea 
that a Homeric word like Oaua can be explained as arising 
out of ra dua. But, if we ask for evidence that initial s can 
become 9, it is not forthcoming. That in Laconian the 
reverse change took place, that ex. gr. awe was used for the 
common @d¢, is certain. But there appears to be no proof 
whatever that primitive initial s can be represented by @. 
This has led the most careful etymologists to reject the idea 
of the connexion of @a\aoea with aAg, and to refer it rather 
to Opdccw, rapdcow (@aXax — ya = Opax-ya) ; and, on the same 
ground, I decline to admit any connexion between @ayua 
and dua (sam-a), though I am unable to point out the true 
affinities of Qaua.* 
But here I am met by the fact that so great a scholar 
as Boeckh holds that in Pindar @aya is pretty fre- 
quently used as exactly equivalent to dua, Latin szmul, 


* Curtius does not mention @ayd at course, akin to it. I cannot find any 
all in his Grundsiige der G.E. The trace of the root in Sanskrit or Latin. 
adjective forms @apéec, Qapetai are, of 
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una. This would, it is true, be possible, without an 


etymological identity or even affinity between the words 
being thereby established. The precise equivalence of 
meda and wera does not convince Ahrens or Curtius that 
there is any etymological relation whatever between them. 
Still, if the fact be as Boeckh alleges, and as Dissen, Schnei- 
dewin,* Bergk, Donaldson, Paley, and other scholars, have 
followed him in believing, it is sure to be employed, rightly 
or wrongly, to give some support to the pre-existing notion 
that Oana and dua are the same; and, in fact, Boeckh in his 
locus classicus on Oapa (Not. Crit. on O. vit. 12) connects his 
theory as to the meaning of the word with the common 
notion as to its etymology. I have, therefore, thought it 


worth while to examine in detail Pindar’s use of Oana and 
the sister-word Oayaxice; and the object of the present paper 
is to exhibit the results of such an inquiry. The subject is 
not altogether without interest, apart from its etymological 
bearings, in relation to the language of Pindar. 


First, however, let me say that in no other Greek writer 
does Oaua bear the meaning thus attributed to it by Boeckh. 
The word occurs nine times in Homer, and always in the 
sense “often.”t Such also is its meaning in Sophocles, in 
whose extant plays it is found four times; as well as in 
Plato, who has it at least five times, andin Xenophon. Nor 
is any other signification assigned to it in any of the old 
lexicographers ;} Hesychius, Suidas, Photius, and the Etym. 


* I fear we cannot credit Schneidewin 
with much independent weighing of the 
evidence on the question. He says on O. 
vil. 12, “ Boeckhius ex aliquot libris 
Oapa correxit, quod apud Pindarumidem 
quod dua sonare his exemplis confir- 
mavit: Ol. VIII., 45. 11T., 22. [Read, 21.] 
Pyth. 11. 66. Nem. v., If. vil, 78.” 
He appears to have copied those refe- 
rences from Boeckh without verifying 
them, or taking the trouble to under- 


stand for what Boeckh used them. Not 
one of them contains the word @apa. 

+ Liddell and Scott seem to translate 
it ‘together’ in Il. 0. 470 (apparently 
to connect it with dua); but that is not 
the idea of the word there. They do 
not suggest ‘together’ as being its 
meaning anywhere in Pindar. Damm 
wrongly renders it dense in Od. 5. 686. 

t Except by Apollonius, Lex. Hom., 
who gives as a second meaning (besides 
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Mag. explain it by ovvexwc, ruxvwc, Omvexwe. It must, 
therefore, require a very strong argument, founded on the 
sense of the Pindaric passages in which the word occurs, to 
convince us that in him alone it bears (and only sometimes 
bears) a different meaning. 

The following are all the passages in which Oaya occurs ; 
they are given as they stand in the text of Boeckh’s edition : 


(A). O. 1 19. 
ola maiLopev pirav 
dvbpes dul Papa tpdmrelav. 
(B). O. Iv. 29. 
, ‘ ‘ , > > 4, 
dvovrat 5 Kat véors év dvdpdow 
‘ ‘ A ‘4 ‘ e , 
mokwat Gaya Kat mapa Tov dAtKias 
éo.xdTa, xpovor. 
{C). Oy Wa. 22 
&Xore 5 dAXov érrorrever Xapis CwHdApsos adupedet 
Gapa piv poppeyye tappovool 7 év &reow addov. 
(D). P. ms. 78. 
. . « Marpi, trav kotpar wap’ éudv rpdbvpov oiv Tari péArovrae 
Oapa 
J ‘4 > , 
cepvay Oedv évvdxiat. 
(E). P. Iv. 40. 
> , ” ‘ 
7} pav viv @tpuvov Sapa 
Avovrévois Oepardvrecow pvdrdéat. 
(Phi Pe Mil. 2g. 
.. VOMOV.. 
Aerrod Siavicodpevov yaAKod Sapa kat Sovdxwr. 


Gay... NH. 4. 94. 
Aadv trmaxpov Sapa 8) Kal "OAvpmiddwy gPvdAdous eAaav 
xXpuoéors 
pxOeévra, 


wveviic) rayiwe, adding the quotation Hymn to Hermes, 210), unlessit be the 
‘Ody’ tBadi2e.’ Icannot account forthis, error of a transcriber for Odp’ iBatere, 
for the verb Badifev does not occurin Il. x, 207. In any case raxéwg, it would 
the Iliad or Odyssey (it is found in the seem, must be wrong. 
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(H). N. 1. 22. 
Oa por dppddiov 
Setrvov xexdopytat, Gaya 8 édAdAodarav 
ovK aretpator Sopot 
évri. 
(1). N. 11.9. 
Odpeiha S ew... 
Oapa pev “IoOpiddwv SpérecPar KddAdAorov dwrov év Twvbiowi 
TE ViKGV 


Tipovoov maida. 


(J). N. Iv. 15. 
mouxirov Kapilwv 
Oapd xe, THdE péAer KALHeis, 
dpvov KeAddynoe.. . 

(K). N. v. 37. 


Tloceddwva. . 


. Ss Atyabevy moti KAerav Papa viowerar ‘Iobpov 


Awpiav. 
(L). N. vit. 97. 
Svvaca 8 Bporotow dAKav 
épaxanav SvoBdrwv Papa diddpev. 
(M). I... 41. 
Xpypara, xpypar’ avnp, s pa xredvov Sapa AePOels Kal Pidruv. 


(N). Fr. 186. 


Hpwes aidoiav éuiyvevt’ dpdi tpdmeLav Oapd.* 


* Bergk gives, in his text of Pindar 
(Lyr. Graec. I. Ed. 3), @aya in five 
of the above places for the @aya of 
Boeckh and other Editors, and explains 
it as equivalent to dua, and quite 
different from @apa, often. ‘Neque 
enim,” he says, “idem est atque @apa, 
i, e. frequenter, sed servata hic est 
antiqua forma particulae dua, quae 
etiam Graecis olim erat odya: hanc 
antiquam formam imprimis diu tenuisse 
videntur Boeoti, ita tamen ut in locum 
sibilantis litterae succederet @, ut alias 


quoque variari solet. Hic etiam Pin- 
darus usus est ea forma [@dya]...” 
On this I remark—1, that there is no 
support for @dua either from MS, au- 
thority or grammatical tradition; 2, 
that the Boeotians did not change ¢ to 
@; 3, that alias can only refer (see his 
Note on Nem. vii. 20) to the usage of the 
Laconians, who changed @ into o, but 
not o into 6; 4, that the Boeotians, ac- 
cording to Ahrens, did not even agree 
with the Laconians in changing @ too; 
and 5, that there is no specially Boeotian 
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Besides these places must be taken into account N. vii. 20, 
where in Boeckh’s text was printed 


2 4 , , ‘ 
ddveds mevixpds Te Oavadrov mapa 


A , 
oapa. VéovTat, 


but where both he and Dissen afterwards agreed with the 
view of Hermann, who in the last edition of Heyne’s Pindar 
wrote thus: ‘Nisi @avdrov mapa dictum volumus ut zap’ 
"adov, reponendum erit Oavarov mapa Bana véovra.’ The 
capa in fact must be wrong, the first syllable of the line 
appearing, from the corresponding verses of other stanzas, 
to be short, and accordingly from Dissen’s note on the 
passage we see that he and Boeckh came to the conclusion 
that it ought to stand thus— 


O) addveds reviypds Te Odvarov mapa 
XP p 


, 
Gaya véovrat. 


Let us examine what, from the context and the poet’s 
meaning, appears to be the true sense of the word in each 
of these passages. Some of them we can at once dispose 
of. In (B), (E), (J), (K), (L), Boeckh, in his Interpretatio 
Latina, renders it by sacfe, or freguenter, and Dissen (who 
wrote the Commentary on the Nemean and Isthmian Odes 


’? There is no reason for 


elementin Pindar’sdialect,andtherefore Amorg. 5. 


to prove a form Bocotian does not show 
that it ought to be admitted into, or 
tolerated in, that poet’s text. 

Bergk, whilst admitting that ‘apud 
Homerum nullum huius formae [his 
imaginary @dpa] vestigium  extat,”’ 
goes on to say, ‘sed usus est ea Solon 
Iv. 34, apud Theogn. v. 264, lectio 
nimis incerta: denique Hesychii glossa 
Gaparpoxet huc pertinet, quamquam 
grammaticus perperam  interpretatur 
obx yovyafa, est enim nihil aliud 
quam dparpoyei, atque pertinere 
hoc aliquando existimabam Simonid. 


doubting that in the passage of Solon 
the word @aya means ‘oft-times.’? In 
the verse of Theognis Bergk himself 
The 
confidence of his assertion as to what 


reads &o8’ dpa, not we Odpa. 


Hesychius ought to have said is charac- 
teristic; and any reader who will look 
at the line of Simonides of Amorgos (if 
it be his) in Bergk’s own text, and the 
note in which he gives the passages of 
Plutarch in which it is cited, will see 
that his notion that Hesychius had this 
line in view has simply nothing what- 
ever to recommend it. 
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in Boeckh’s edition) understands it similarly in the two 
latter places. About these five, then, there is no question, 

On (A) Boeckh says “@aua h. 1. est subinde, fre- 
guenier, etsi ne altera quidem significatio quam stabilivi 
nott. critt. ad Olymp. vii. 11. aliena est.” Mr. Paley, too, 
gives “often,” and there cannot be the least reason for 
attaching any other signification to the word. 

(N) naturally goes with (A). On it, it is true, Boeckh 
says “@aua est Gua.” But, I ask, why? Read beside this 
fragment the lines of Homer (Od. a. 209 and 8. 178), 


evel Sapa Totov éproyopeO’ GAAHAOLOW. 
and 
kal ke Oap’ evOad edvres eproryopel’, 
and the words of Pindar will seem an echo of them. The 
fragment undoubtedly means “the heroes used oft to 
mingle around the honoured board.” For the position of 
Oana compare that of woAAdxic in P. iv. 295. 

In (D) again it is purely gratuitous to translate @aya 
otherwise than “ oft.”” Boeckh, indeed, says “ @aya ambi- 
guum sitne SJrequenter, ut putabam nott. critt. p. 384, an 
una, de quo itidem disputavi; posterius tamen nunc 
praefero.” And Mr. Paley takes the same view. But, 
again I ask, why? ‘Whom, along with Pan, maids oft 
celebrate in song by night” gives quite as good a sense; 
and Bergk so understands the passage. “Aya ody, I may 
add, is a combination not found in Pindar. 

In (F), before Boeckh’s edition, the reading was 


xarKod & dua Kat dovdxwvr. 


The position of the re here is objectionable (though I 
will not say impossible*) on account of the preceding \errov; 
and Boeckh substituted, no doubt correctly, 0aua for @ aya. 
He translates s¢mu/, “at once through brass and reeds.” 


* Pindar sometimes has r¢ in unusual positions, as, ex. g7., N. iii. 11. 
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I think Bergk’s reading here, dtavioduevoy (fut.; cf. Hom. 
Il. y. 76.) is right ; for we must surely place ourselves at the 
prophetic point of view of Athene; and I translate—“ the 
strain destined oft to pass—that was oft to pass— 
through tapering (or ‘slender’) brass and reeds, &c.,” i.e. 
to be often performed on the tibia. Not “ permeantem 
aes,” as Dissen renders, while he is forced to give the sense 
of a future by paraphrasing the context—“certatorem 
ludorum /futurum ;” but “saepe permeaturum.” The kai 
dovacwy is separated from the yaAxov, because the poet goes 
on to speak of the source whence the reeds were procured. 

In (G) Boeckh renders @ayua 3) kai by “simul omnino 
et.” On this Dissen observes, “ Boeckhius ad Olymp. 
vii. 11. not. critt. interpretatur szmz/, quod hoc quidem loco 
minus aptum dicam.”” And, in the Commentary in his own 
edition, he says, “‘ saepeettam. Neque enim hic vertendum: 
simul ettam, monstrante etiam particula oy.” Bergk, too, 
makes it ‘oft’; and I believe that is the real meaning. 

In (H), which follows (G) at an interval of four lines, 
Dissen, somewhat inconsistently, as I think, agrees with 
Boeckh in rendering the word szmu/. His note is, ‘‘ Aaya, 
h.e.aua. Cf. nott.critt.ad Olymp. vi. 54.” Curiously enough, 
Mr. Paley has exactly the opposite inconsistency. Whilst 
he understands 9aua in (G) as meaning szmz/, he translates 
(H), “and many a time has the house known how to receive 
wayfarers from foreign lands.’ It seems to me plain that 
this is the correct rendering. Dissen, feeling the difficulty of 
opposing the kind reception of the poet to the hospitable 
entertainment of aAAodarol, supposes Pindar to speak as 
a member of the choir—“choreutis domesticis immixtus, 
his se annumerat, ita ut opponat adXodazovc.” But surely 
it was of himself personally he spoke in v. 18, 


mo\av éréBav Karpov od Weider Badwv, 
which recalls several parallel passages in his writings, 
where he has himself inview. And the refined explanation 
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of Dissen is only rendered necessary by the special sense 
which Boeckh and he have chosen to give to Baud. 

In (M), Oaua is a pure conjecture of Boeckh. The read. 
ing in all the MSS. is xcreavwv @ Gua, and there is not the 
least reason to doubt that it is right. Even Bergk, who 
introduces his @aua here, says in his note, “libri @’ dua, 
quod defendit Hartung, /foréasse recte.” 

In (O), if we bear in mind that the o which appears in 
oapua is in all the MSS., though saya itself must be wrong, we 
cannot hesitate to accept (with Schneidewin in his edition 
of Dissen) Wieseler’s correction 


Oavarov 7épas 


* Gua veovrat, 
which is very near the MS. reading, closely resembles the 
Homeric @avaroo rédoc, and perfectly suits the place. 
Those who support @aua here must admit that it involves a 
very awkward ambiguity. 


I have designedly reserved (C) and (I) for final mention. 
The former seems to have suggested to Boeckh his theory 
as to the double sense of Oaua. There stood in the text 
before his time aduueAct 0 Gua pév ddopeyyt. But there is no 
place in the sentence for the re after advue\ci, the pév 
answering to the re which follows zaug¢évorn. Boeckh ac- 
cordingly introduced @aua, which is doubtless right. For 
the explanation of the sentence, I wish the reader to con- 
sider it in conjunction with (I). I regard the two passages 
as quite similarly constructed. I translate the second, 
“that the son of Timonous should oft win glory at the 
Isthmian games, and oft too be victor in the Pythian.” The 
first I render, “ Charis looks on (honours) different men at 
different times, oft with the lyre, oft too with the many-toned 


* Bergk here actually prints in his would probably enough have said sama 
text oda, the primitive form of dua. for “together,”’ but that Pindar could 
A poet singing in the (so-called) Indo- have used it is, I must be permitted to 
European Ursprache, or even in the say, simply incredible. 
language of the Graeco-Italian period, 
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flute,” saepe quidem lyra, saepe etiam tibia; the augorfowy 
which follows thus becomes emphatic—‘and now I am 
come with doth.” The vuy is temporal, not connective; 
compare P. iii. 66. 

Mr. Paley on (I) differs from Boeckh and Dissen; he 
translates “that many more times he should call, &c.,” 
whilst on (C) he agrees with them, giving “ Different 
people at different times are favourably regarded by the 
Grace... with the accompaniment [?] of the... lute, and 
the instruments of many-toned pipes.” I do not think 
aya can here, consistently with the order of the words in 
the sentence, be made to mean szmu/ or una. Neither of 
these words appears in Boeckh’s Interpretatio; he gives 
simply cum; but it will be scarcely maintained (though 
Mr. Paley’s rendering seems to imply this) that @aua goes 
with the dative here, as dua with the dative in, ex. gr., 
N. Ix. 46, 52. The év plainly goes back to gdpmyye 
(compare év popyiyyecot KAéovrat, I. IV. 27) like oév in N. x. 
38, or mapa in I. I. 29. I may add that my transla- 
tion, as well as Boeckh’s reading, of (C) is confirmed 
by the comment in the Glossae Interlineares printed in 
Boeckh’s edition, in which adaAsitrwe obviously refers 
to Qaua, though it is strangely added, oivamre 62 mpdc¢ rd 
SwOarAmoc. 

So far of Qaua. But, according to Boeckh, the meaning 
“together,” “at the same time,” belongs not only to @aua, 
but also to Q@auaxc, in Pindar. Let us examine the 
passages of the poet in which the latter word occurs. 

These are— 

(AY). N. x. 38. 
ererar 58, . patpwwv ToAvyvwrov yévos bperépwv 
eidywv Tia Xapirecai re kai civ Tuvdapidats Oapdxis, 
and 
(B). 1.1. 28. 
tav GOpdos dvdnodpevor Oapanes 
épveow xairas .. . paver. 
Boeckh’s notion that @audx¢ in the latter of these passages 
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might mean szmul is thus commented on by Dissen: 
“ Mayaxic, de quo in nott. critt. p. 384, ambigit Boeckhius, 
nolim pro dua hic dictum suspicari, ob sensum et ob locum 
quo vox posita. Significat hic saefe, nec obstat quod 
praecessit a0odore, nam sensus: fersacpe vicerunt.” And so 
also Mr. Paley translates it, “offen did they crown their 
locks with several chaplets from these contests at once.” 
I think that there can be no doubt that he is right as to 
Oapaxic, whilst giving the meaning of aOpdéorg more correctly 
than Dissen. 

In (A’), however, Dissen agrees with Boeckh (and so 
does Donaldson)in making @Oayaxte = Gua. And Mr. Paley, 
too, translates “by favour of the goddesses of victory and 
the Tyndaridae dogether,” adding in a note “@aydxeg may 
mean ‘often,’ like woAAake, as in Isthm. i. 28. But in 
Pindar Oaua generally means dua” ;—a strange assertion, 
when it is remembered that out of the fourteen passages 
in which (if we include (M) and (O) ), that word occurs in 
the Epinikian Odes, Mr. Paley himself translates it 
“often” in ezght places, and makes it equivalent to dua in 
only six. So far is the sense from requiring the render- 
ing ‘together’, that to translate it in this manner necessi- 
tates a very forced explanation of frera: (the use of 
¥rouat With the object in the accusative is unique in Pindar, 
unless Hermann’s punctuation of O. VI. 71 be correct; 
but this difficulty affects both interpretations alike). Dissen 
renders that verb adscendit ad, “goes back to,” and argues 
that, if this were not the sense, axai was indispensable— 
erat & kai—when the poet passed from the praise of the 
present victor to that of his parpwec. But the poet really 
comprehends the case of the victor along with those of 
Thrasyclus and Antias, under the general distinction of his 
maternal line. ‘ Success in the games full oft attends the 
race of thy maternal ancestors.”’ On pdrpweg, which it is not 
necessary to translate, as Mr. Paley does, ‘maternal 
uncles,” see Dissen’s edition, Note on Nem. IV. 80. 
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‘Bergk and Tycho Mommeen, in their editions of Pindar, 
read (after the single MS. Ambr. A) in O. Iv. 27, 28: 


Oapdxe tape. Tov dXukiats 

€ouxdTa. xpovov. 
If Saude here be right, it means, like aya in the ordinary 
texts, oft-times.* 

The conclusion, then, at which I arrive is, that dand, 
Oanaxce in Pindar mean only often, and that Boeckh’s 
notion that they sometimes mean szmul, una, must be 
regarded as a groundless fancy of that eminent scholar, 
adopted, without sufficient reason, by later editors. And 
thus the last vestige of a reason for considering ana 
to be cognate with dua falls to the ground. 


JOHN K. INGRAM. 


* Captiva occurs twice, adverbially iii. 44. Xepoi Oapwwd Bpayvoidapov 
used, in Pindar; in O. 1. 53, dwépdeca mdddAwv. In both places it means /re- 
Aoyxev Oapivd kacaydpog;andinN. quently. 





ARISTOPHANICA. 
CLOUDS, 1364. 


DEI. o8 yap tor’ edOis xpiv o aparrecOai Te Kal wareiobar 
aéew KeAevovO’ dorepel Tértiyas éTiovTa ; 


we should, I think, read in the second line 
ade KedevovO’ Somepel rérriyd o éxtiavTa ; 


‘as though it was a grasshopper you were feasting.’ Am- 
biguity is removed, and the simile is improved, because 
Phidippides was alone with his father. Suidas quotes the 
line with rérrvya, but without oé. 
CLOUDS, 1413. 
kat mpar épyoopai oe touti: maida p’ ovt’ erumtes ; 
Cobet, in “‘ Mnemosyne,” very properly objects to this 
line as unmetrical, and proposes 
Kal mpar épyoopal oe TOUT’, ov Tada p’ ovr EruTTes ; 
With better rhythm, and less deviation, read : 
Kal par épyoopal ve TovT, ei maida p’ dvr’ erumtes ; 
PEACE, 960. 
TP. dépe 5} 76 dadloy 760° euBaww AaBuv. 


, ‘ , s ‘ ‘ , nw > a 
GEeLov OU TAX EWS ou be TPOTELVE TWV oAGv. 


Trygaeus is preparing for his sacrifice. The words cetov 
ov taxéwc appear very obscure. Their obvious meaning 
is, “shake yourself,” which, whether addressed to an at- 
tendant, or to the victim, is nonsense. If it means, ‘shake 
the torch,’ can a parallel to this use of the middle be pro- 
duced? It strikes me as possible, the true reading may be 
Oefov, sulphur, or (better) <fov, imperative of Bedw, ‘to fumi- 
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gate with sulphur.’ There has just been a sort of lustration ; 
and sulphur was used in lustrations. Juvenal’s ‘sulphura 
cum taedis’ will occur. See Lid. and Scott, s. vv. Oedw, 
Oxiov, and cf. especially Eur. Hel. 866. If Octov the genitive 
be read, a comma must be placed after rayéwe instead of 


a colon. 
PEACE, 1039. 


OI. ravri dédparar. riHero Td pynpo AaBuwv. 


The servant has been sent within to sacrifice the victim. 
He returns carrying portions of it in his hands. I think 
Saora is possibly right here. ‘ Zhese here pieces have 
been skinned.’ Cf. 1074, infra, roic¢ aXoi ye wacria ravi. 
The skinning of the victim comes forward prominently in 
the Homeric descriptions of the sacrifice. 


LYSISTRATA, 594. 


TIPO. ovxowy xav8pes ynpdoxovow ; AY. pa A? dXN ox elras Sporov. 
6 pav iKwv yap, Kav 7 ToALds, Taxd maida Kopyny yeyapyKev® 
ths 5¢ yuvakds puKpods 6 Kaipds, Kav TovToU pi) "mAGByTaL 
oddels CeAer yppar tavrynv, drrevomevy dé KcéOnrar. 

This is a beautiful passage, and contains a truth which 
women feel keenly. I think av should be read for jjxwv 
in the second line. The coarse reply of the Probulus in 
Vv. 598 suits #/(36v very well. Cf. Hipp. Aér. 282, jBaorw dé. 


LYSISTRATA, 1109. 


XOP. xaip’ & racdv dv8penordrn’ Set 5} vuvi oe yéver Bar 
Sevny * * ¥ * gyaOynv, havdAnv, cepvynv, &yavyv, moAVretpor. 
/ YaInv, 0 bvyv, ayavy Pp 


The omitted word must be the opposite of Savy in 
meaning. It certainly is é«Afv, which completes a sound- 
ing line. The epithets are in pairs of opposites, until ro- 
Nimeipov, which sums them all up: ‘terrible, timorous ; 
noble, vulgar; arrogant, affable ; manysided.’ Dindorf 
puts the asterisks in the wrong place, after ayaviv. 
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EMENDATION OF SOPHOCLES, PHILOCTETES, 1142. 


> , ‘ 8 > , > a 
dvdpds Tou Td pev ed Sixacov eimeiv 
eirovros Sé py POovepav 
efdoa yAdooas ddvvay. 
In the first line, I propose, 
Gvdpds Tou Td pev, ov Sixatov, eimeiv, K. 7. X. 

‘It is the part of a man to speak, indeed, on occasions 
when it is proper to speak, but in speaking he should not 
let malicious spite proceed from his tongue.’ 

A, P. 








THE PERMANENT AND TRANSITORY MODES OF 
BEING, IN EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


HE most cursory student of Greek must have been 
struck by the frequent antithesis of Appearance and 
Reality in the Hellenic writings. The popular line of 
Aeschylus, 


ov yup Soxeiv dpurros GAX’ elvan Gere, 


has made the contrast familiar to the general reader, and 
it is the object of this paper to trace to its source in Greek 
philosophy the all-important distinction between the two 
modes of Being—permanent and transient—a distinction 
often verbal and rhetorical, but which underlies all the great 
questions which have agitated physics, psychology, and 
religion, from the days of Thales down to Tyndall. 

In Thales, the father of European thought, the distinc- 
tion Between the permanent and transitory elements is not 
explicit. Thales makes water or moisture the paramount 
primordial material out of which surrounding things are 
wrought, but makes Mind or God the all-pervading motive- 
power in combination with the mass, Avzstot. de anima, 
i.§,15. Czic.de Nat. Deor.i.10. Diog. Laer. i., 24,27, Plu- 
larch de plac. phil. 1,7. It is obvious that the contrast be- 
tween the constant agent and the variable material is thus 
virtually asserted. Some historians of Philosophy—and 
among them Mr. Grote—deny that Thales availed himself 
of the agency of Mind. Granting the negative, for argu- 
ment’s sake, and throwing over the statement of Aristotle 
writing on the point, the distinction is still evident, though 
not so strongly marked, and may best be expressed in the 
words of Heraclides, Adleg. Hom. xxii., ed. Mehl. :—Tév 
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, e , , ¢ e vi > , o 
OTOLXELWY WOTED alTlwTaTov O Dadre aTepivaro OTOLXELOV evar 


ro vowo. The words of Aristotle are, cal év ry ody 8 riveg 
avrijy (sc. ry Yuxnv) meutxBat pace SOev tows Kai Oadiic whBy 
mavra tA‘jon Gewv eivat. Here, surely, towe does not throw 
any doubt on the fact of what Thales held, but shows that 
the filiation of the notions is due to Aristotle himself, and 
that he is not quite sure of its correctness. 

With regard to Anaximander—the child in philosophy 
of Thales—the evidence is in a similar position. Accord- 
to the preponderance of authority (Aristot. Phys. 3, 4, 9, 
Plut. de plac. phil. i. 3, Diog. Laer. 2, i.), the primordial 
agent was ro arepov, the inexhaustible material of all ap- 
pearances (Diog. Laer. 2, i., Simplic., Arist. Phys. 1, f. 9), 
but according to Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who is partly 
followed by Simplicius ad Phys. 1, f.6, the motive agent 
was perats 71, something intermediate between water and 
air, with rd azepoy as its attribute. Here again, on either 
showing, we can recognise the constant and the variable, 
not physically separate, but metaphysically separable, 
Adyy ov gion. Anaximander would have been invaluable 
at Belfast, for he held that men were originally mudfish 
who judiciously and naturally selected dry land. (Plut. 
Convival. disput. 8, viii. 4.) 

Anaximenes marked the metaphysical antithesis still 
more strongly by making the primordial element infinite 
in essence, while the qualities it exhibited were essentially 
finite. (Plut. ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1, 8, Cic. Acad. 
qq: 2; 37-) 

In Anaxagoras the distinction of the Elements is ‘car- 
ried to precision; the constant element vove is that which 
is unlimited, self-controlled, uncompounded, and distinct ; 
while the variable, the objects on which voig acts, are in each 
respect the direct opposite (Anax. /r. 6), and vov¢ is mo- 
tive while its object is mobile, and actually moved (2d. /7. 7) 
But in one sense both elements or factors are equally con- 
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stant, for yiveoa: and awé\dvoba are mere aggregation and 
segregation (/r. 17). He expressly says that the Greeks 
are wrong in the sense they give these words (zd. /r. 17). 

Diogenes Apolloniates made intelligent air the prime 
and material agent (Dog. Afoll. fr. 6), and he expressly 
says, Tavra Ta a’Ta a7d Tov avroU ErepovaIa (fr. 2), the rela- 
tion between the factors being péOekrc (/r. 6). The Prime 
Agent is aidiov at a0avarov, while its products come and 
go, ra piv yiverat ra O& amoAgime (2b. /7. 7). 

Archelaus appears to have differed from Anaxagoras 
in making the cosmopoeic process immanent in matter, 
and the two factors can only be opposed as frzus and fos- 
trius (Origenes Philosoph. 9, r& vw tvutipyav te evbiwe 
uiyna). His system remarkably resembles that of Spinosa: 
one infinite substance with two attributes, density and 
tenuity (Plut. plac. phi. i. 3). 

Xenophanes, who is put at the head of the Eleatic 
School by Plat., Soph. 242 D., and Aristot. Met. 1, 5, 
declares that no man can attain certainty in either theo- 
logy or metaphysics: ddxog is all-pervading, ddco¢g & emi 
mao téruxrar, and he expressly declares concerning his own 
opinions, deddSacra wiv éorxdra roic érbuoroe; and in a pas- 
sage cited by Aristotle. Rhet. 2, 23, he certainly opposes 
yevioa and eivar, Ore Guoiwe aaefSovarw of yevicOa Deove roig 
axoBaveiv AEyovatv, appotsowg yao oupfsaiver pH elval wore 
bovc. 

As to Heraclitus, a single quotation will suffice. He 
holds, kéopov rov abrov aravtwv, vite tig Oewy ote avOpdrwv 
irofnoev’ GAG iv aist kal Eorae TIP asiGwov amTouevoy pérow 
kal arooPcvvipevoy pitpy.—tr. 27. 

The philosophy of Democritus is one contrast of the two 
eternal and ultimate elements, ra droua kat xevdv. These, 
he says, exist card aAjOeav, while sensible things, ra 
aisMyra, have merely a relative existence, vouiZerat piv elvat 
kai doSalera (fr. fh. i), that is, as he further explains, 
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sensible impressions and empirical knowledge are the re- 
sult of impulse, or resistance to our organs, kara odparoc 
Siabeyhy cat rHv éreodvtwy Kal Tov avriotnorSdvrwv. In other 
words, ra droua and rd xevoy have each a separate existence, 
while sensible things are a resultant of two at least. It may 
be remarked, that the form ra droua, indivisible things, is 
more philosophical than the feminine ai drouo, which ap- 
pears to imply ypaupaf, or some geometrical quantity. De- 
mocritus, therefore, certainly regards atoms and void as the 
ultimate causes acting through Afvn—a process of per- 
petual secretion, azoxoivesOa (/r. Ah. 6, Simplic. ad Aristot. 
Phys. 73. b.) His theory of perception is that of Aristotle, 
falsely claimed by Sir W. Hamilton as Natural Realism, 
viz., a modification producing dissimilarity, and finally re- 
sulting in similarity, to the external object (/7. ph. 12. 
Theophrast., rect aisOjcewe Kat aisOnrav, 49). Democritus 
also closely resembles Locke, in ascribing flavour and other 
sensible qualities to figure, oyijua (ph. /7. 34). 

Empedocles applies the several parts of eivat to describe 
sensible existence, such existence being derivative, and 
flowing from the four primary elements. 

ék yap tav boa T hv boa Tt eooerov boca 7 eacw. 
mepi pvcews.—Proem. 61. 

Unity and plurality are merely aggregation and dispersion 
in space (epi ., i. vv., 64-74), a passage which has ac- 
quired notoriety from its citation by Prof. Tyndall as con- 
taining the notion of Natural Selection. Empedocles draws 
a strong contrast between the primordial elements, 

aira yap éoriv tavra d: dAAjAwv be Oedvra 

ylyverat dd\dowma’ dudrrvgis yap dpe(Ber—1 32-3, cf. 149. 

Parmenides posits two modes of Being ; these he terms, 
respectively, aAjGeua and ddga (vv. 29-30, cf. 110-113). AdSac 
are not necessarily contradictory to aA/0eaa, 

GAN’ Eparns Kal radra pabyjoea ds Ta Soxotvra 


xpiy Soxipws elvar dd ravrds wdvta mepovTa—vVV. 31, 32 3 
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that is, the opposition is accidental between subjective feel- 
ing and objective reality, provided one makes a complete 
induction. In this passage I propose to retain efvac in close 
connexion with doxiuwe, in opposition to the conjectures, 
yvova and igvat of Mullach and Peyton, and translate, “ but 
for all that, you will see that you are bound to hold that 
sensible appearances have a frobable existence if you pass 
over the whole field of survey.’’ The imperfect yojv is also 
right, as it expresses what flows from the hypothesis, like 
the Lucretian debere. Parmenides thus posits the objec- 
tive One and the subjective Many, not as incompatibilities, 
but as respectively superior and inferior, and in this has 
been followed by Plato. 

Even in sensible appearances, Parmenides recognises a 
higher and a lower element (nop@ai, 113), and with the in- 
stinct of his race preserved in the word évapyij¢, derives, 
apparently, the qualities of touch from those of sight. 
Solidity and Diversity he connects with darkness, making 
the Manifold an interruption of the oneness, or continuity 
of light (vv. 112-118). 

From the preceding it will appear that from the com- 
mencement of Greek philosophy there was an antithesis 
more or less explicit between the permanent and transi- 
tory modes of existence. This antithesis Plato brought 
into prominence by his well-known phrases, the One and 
the Many. These have, of course, a primary reference to 
number, which in ancient thought was avowedly geome- 
trical. We, moderns, on the other hand, are more inclined 
to translate metaphysics into the language of time. But 
those who are inclined to look beyond words will see the 
same current of thought underlying the better known dis- 
tinctions of Substance and Accident, Power and Quality, 
Noumenon and Phenomenon, and others of the kind. Nor 
can the molecular theory free us from the difficulty, that is, 
the metaphysical antithesis of Jrzws and posterius. A high, 
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if not the highest, authority, Clerk Maxwell, says, in the 
closing paragraph of his Theory of Heat, “ If we suppose 
the molecules to be made at all, or if we suppose them to 
consist of something previously made, why should we ex- 
pect any irregularity to exist among them?’ p. 312. The 
possibility of either hypothesis destroys the pretensions of 
the molecules as an apyx7 or ultimate Zrzus. This, of course, 
does not affect their utility as a physical or relative prius, 
But that one of the ablest exponents of the most advanced 
physics is forced to take notice of such possibilities justifies 
fully the remark of Plato that the antithesis of One and 
Many (and their modern equivalents) is aBavardév tt kat ayh- 
owv 7a00¢. And though brought into prominence by Plato, 
itis an essential ingredient in the extant fragments of every 
one of his predecessors. 


T. M. 





ON THE EQUATIONS OF EQUILIBRIUM OF AN 
ELASTIC SURFACE. 


AGRANGE has investigated the problem of the equi- 

librium of an elastic string in two ways, first sup- 

posing it to be perfectly flexible, and then on the hypothesis 
that it was like a spring. 

He has only investigated the problem which corres- 
ponds to the first of these in the case of an elastic surface, 
and I here propose to supply the omission. 

It is not very easy to see at once what function to use 
as that which will best express the flexure of the surface, 
as we cannot use the total curvature which is unaltered 
by any bending of an inextensible surface. I therefore 
pitched upon (5 R +R) aS as most suitable: for if ds and ds’ 
be elements of two lines of curvature, the bending 
round ds is = and this per unit of length of ds is sa and 
similarly for ds’; so the total bending may be represented 


by (7 7) aS, when dS is the element of surface = ds ds’. 


We thus get for the equilibrium of a surface possessing 
both kinds of elasticity the following formula :— 


t \ 
RR) paola 


calling Z the elastic force of the surface, and F that of 
its flexure. Hence calling 


Bin aN _ (14+ 9)7r-2pgs+(1 +p’). +p*)¢ 
R* Re =J= a ,&@S=Udx dy 


f(éem. dS+Z. BdS+F.8( z+ 
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where 7 ; 
UaVit+pr?e 


and 


o=Xbx+ Yoy+Z6’z, 
we get on integrating this out by parts according to the 
principles of the Calculus of Variations, 


ges [vee Ss pees FU( Sas 74456) |e 


dU {a , a, 
4 [eve BS tes PU Gabe SY 1) lee 


att dl\ idf al 
J LelFo sR) (Fe %) |e% 


oy 1 dl dl 
WlS(4 Us) +3 (FOR) | eax 
dU. dUey 
(X8x+ VY dy+ Zez) V+ 2(3;3 Ox + 7 
dl dl 
+FU( Fe SF zy) 
gEU. dEU | 


| 7 ax d oy a. 
; dx 
-| 5 aU <( paw =( dl 

im" Sl a >) +a\l"S 


df dl\ a a? dl 
+ = a 14/— 
ou a) dx? (207) + tea FUR ) 


oa 
-5 rus | 8s 


Hence as 62= 0/2 -£ dx - dyg, calling the coefficient of 
éz, P, we get the three following equations :— 


aU aEV ck 
nt te ee +? 
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> p40 dEV dl 
UY + So ae ae oO 


UZ-P a 
From these, since dz = pdx + gdy, we get 
Udi - UdE + FUdl=o. 

Therefore, as in all these cases, we get, assuming the 

forces to have a potential I, 
N+a=L£ -{ Fal. 

From the equation, VZ- P =o, we get, writing P at 

length :-— 


of ee \, 2) et Si oe 
dx dp} dy dg} dx dp 


18 ry@ 
wy\ Fo ay | 


2h Sesame 
dx\*“ dr} “dxdy ds 


«wf 


Now, from this, since 


aU _p qw_q 


“dp i a dg U 
di pt-qgs_ 3p | dl _9r—ps 


ag” UO UF 
and since 


and as these are total differentiations, 


dE _al dE 
en + ple - Fr, Vi9Z= —- FS ,fordil =dE - Fal 
dy dy’ 
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and assuming Z - AX -¢ Y= U.N., N being the normal force, 
and since 

di_ i+q dl _ 2f9 dl 1+ 

de” 0" + ds~ UU? au 
we get, on grouping the terms according to the order of 
the differentiations with regard to F, 


N=l(E- Fo) 
( 


(fe 58), (6 tee. 
-f Jars ( f+ 55)- ae a Te} 
ad? 1 i . a ft, 1 +p} 


dx U* dxdy U* dp’ Ut | 


dF, pt-9s gs 3p | j d 1+@q? 
ara oe” OU dx U? 


+ 


aie? .4 Zz. 
dy | U? U 
1+¢7 @F 2p9 ar _ ar 
OC? ° dx OU» ‘ dxdy” UO? * dy? 
This can be very much simplified by differentiating 
these out, and the work will be comparatively short if the 


following method be adopted :— 


&c., k, 1, mi, n, we see 


36 
Calling the third differentials a , 


that 
d pt- gs _7t-3 | 2(pt- 2 ( pt— 9s) | (pr+qs) , pm-a 


ax U* oo us 
ad qr-ps_rt-s* 2(9r- eo hah , g-pm 
qw UU» UU os 


ee @ pi-gs h ZB 
ence 7-7: , = 2 A, where A = RR 


the total curvature. 
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It is also easy to see that 


@ P49 __ 2Cp , pt-gs 
Oo” U 


di+p? d pq 24q | qu-ps 


dx U* oO Oo? 


-0, 


ee ; d 
and the 2” differentials, in the coefficient of F, are = 


dx dy’ 
eee 


dpi dg. 
Men Uh O 


(£ aiga , & pe-gs 
\U dx Ud)’ dx OF 
+4 Ur -bs, 
dy” OU 
Hence the coefficient of is 
@ pt-qs_ ad qr-ps ri-s? 


a Se oe ere ee 


aF., f . 
Similarly the coefficient of ax 8 £ » and of a’ it is 


4. Hence we get at once 

a 

ax 

,83 oF 2pg a@F ith a*F 
O* “dx ~U** dxdy* U* ° ay’ 


which is rather an elegant expression for J. 


Nel(E- F)+2Fasi( £. =) 


G. F. FITZGERALD. 





ON THE EFFECTS OF MAGNETIZATION OF THE 
IRON IN A SHIP, ON THE COMPASS, WHEN 
THE SHIP HEELS. 


ASSUME that the magnetization induced in any 

direction by the earth is proportional to the cosine 
of the angle between that direction and that of the earth’s 
magnetism. Also that the moment of this induced mag- 
netism on the needle in any direction is proportional to the 
cosine of the angle between these directions. 

I divide the magnetization of the ship into fore and aft 
magnetization, beam magnetization, and vertical magneti- 
zation. It is to be observed that as the fore and aft mag- 
netization is not symmetrical with respect to the compass, 
it will have a vertical disturbing moment, and the vertical 
one will similarly have a horizontal moment, and the co- 
efficients of these, depending on the position of the compass 
in the ship, may be shown, as by Airy’s method, to be the 
same. 

I will only consider the easterly component of these dis- 
turbing forces, as that is the only one which deflects a 
compass as it is usually hung. 

Suppose now that XK is the moment of permanent ver- 
tical magnetism in the ship on the needle, and 4 is the 
angle of the ship’s heeling, and 4 the westerly azimuth of 
the ship’s head from the north. Then, assuming that the 
horizontal effect of this vertical magnetism has been 
already compensated, as is usually the case in ships, there 
only remains the easterly component=- X sin / cos A due 
to the heeling. 

The fore and aft magnetization is unaltered by the 
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heeling. Calling 6 the dip, and / the earth’s inductive 
force, the fore and aft induced magnetism will vary as 
Icos 8 cos A, and the easterly component of this on the 
needle will vary as 7 cos cos A sin A, and calling 7 the 
horizontal earth’s force = J cos 6, and V=7J sin 6 the ver- 
tical force, and / the factor depending on the ship’s shape, 
we get that the easterly component due to this cause is 


=HWsin2 A. 


The beam induced magnetism similarly varies as J cos 
IB where /B is the angle between the direction of the dip 
and the beam. This gives that it varies as - J (cos 6 cos 4 
sin A+sin #4 sin 8). Hence the easterly moment may be 
expressed by=-/m (cosé cos # sin A + sin # sin 8), cos 4 
=-Himsin2A-Vm sink cos A. 

Similarly for the effect of the vertically induced mag- 
netism we get two sources of deflection: 1°, due to the un- 


symmetrical position of this magnetization relatively to 
the compass; and 2°, due to the heeling of the ship making 
this, which is vertical to the ship’s deck, have an easterly 
component. Let the moment of the first be 2, and of the 


second 7, when we get that the easterly component due to 
the first source is 


Vn cosh sin A -n// sin hsin? A, 
and due to the second source is 
Vr sinh cos A - H}r sin *h sin2 A. 


Besides these, the vertical component of the fore and aft 
magnetism will have the component due to heeling 


Hn sin h cos?A. 


Its moment is 7, as well as the first of the vertical com- 
ponents, as I have already remarked. 
R 2 


aes 


gt Seeger eine 
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Adding up all these easterly components we get 


Y2Hh/lsin2A-H4m cosh sinz2A+ Vucosh sin A 
-sinh{KcosA+VmcosA+H}4rsink sin 2A 
-HIncos 2A- Vr cosh cos A} 


Ordering these according to the powers of sin /or sin }/, 
and putting in for 4 (/- m) =, m-r=s, we get 


Y=-f sin2z2A-Vn sind 
-sin kh | Hn cos2A+(K+ Vs) cos A} 
-sin*4h {((r cos h-s)Hsin2zA +2 Vrsinhcos A 
-2 VusinA}. 


Expanding to the first power of 4, this gives the same 
result as Airy gets by his cumbrous process. 

The principal value of these investigations is, of course, 
to get the form of the functions, as practically the constants 
have to be determined empirically in each particular ship. 


GEO. F. FITZGERALD. 





NOTES ON CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 


HE following paper is an attempt to develop some of 

the principles and methods given by Mr. Miller, in 

his Treatise on Crystallography, and to arrive at general 

expressions for the conditions which must be fulfilled, in 

order that a crystal should belong to any particular system. 

It is arranged so as to be intelligible to those who have no 
previous knowledge of the subject. 

§ 1. Definition of Axes——The Axes of a crystalline sys- 
tem are three right lines meeting in a point, and such that, 
if one plane of the system makes intercepts on them pro- 
portional to a, b, c, any other plane of the system will make 
intercepts proportional to integer submultiples of a, 4, c. 

If three axes can be found satisfying the above defini- 
tion, and at right angles to each other, the crystal belongs 
to one of the Metric or Orthogonal systems. 

If axes at right angles can be found such that a=6=c, 
the system is Monometric. 

If it be impossible to assign axes fulfilling these condi- 
tions, and yet axes at right angles can be found such 
that two of the intercepts a, 4, c, are equal, the system is 
Dimetric. 

If it should be possible to find axes at right angles to 
each other, and at the same time impossible to determine 
them so that any two of the intercepts a, 4, c, should be 
equal, the system is Trimetric. 

Of the remaining Crystalline systems so complete a 
subdivision has not generally been made. They are usually 
divided into the Rhombohedral or Hexagonal, and into the 
Monoclinic, Diclinic, and Triclinic systems. 

In the Rhombohedral system it is possible to assign 
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three axes making equal angles with each other, and such 
that the three intercepts a, 4, c, are equal. 

In the Clinic systems it is impossible to assign three 
axes at right angles to each other, but in the Monoclinic 
they can be assigned so that two of them shall be at right 
angles to the third. 

In the Diclinic system this is impossible, but three axes 
can be found such that two are at right angles to each other. 

In the Triclinic system it is impossible to assign three 
axes, any two of which are at right angles to each other. 

In order to arrive at general expressions for the condi- 
tions belonging to each system, some preliminary consi- 
derations are necessary, most of which are to be found in 
Mr. Miller’s treatise, but which are investigated here in a 
slightly different manner. 

It is obvious that the equation of any plane of a crystal- 
line system referred to the axes is of the form 


where a, 5, c are the intercepts made by one plane, and 
/, m,n are integers, which are called the symbols of the plane. 
To find the equations of a line passing through the origin, 
and parallel to the intersection of two planes of the system. 
Let the symbols of the planes be Ai, $1, %1 Px» Yo 7» and 
let the equations of the line be 


ies a 
Ua Vo We 
where U, V, Ware to be determined. Substituting for z, 
A UVa, for y, \ Vb, and for z, \ Wc, in the equation of one of the 
planes, and seeking the condition that A should be infinite, 
we obtain Uf, + Vg, + Wr, = 0. 
From the other plane Uf, + Vg,+ Wr, = 0. Hence 
Wy "1 
a a 


with similar expressions for the others. 
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From this it appears that U, V, Ware integers. They 
are called the symbols of the line which is parallel to the in- 
tersection of the two planes of the system, and the line is 
termed a zone axts. Conversely, any line whose equations 


are of the form 
x 


y Z 
Pa Q6 Re 

where P,, Q,, R, are integers, is a zone axis. For, take 
any other two lines whose equations are 


es wriggle lt aii aardee 
Pa V6 Re and Pa Qb Ry 
where P;, Q,,R., Ps, Q;, Rs, are integers, and it is obvious 
that the equations of planes containing the lines (P,, Q,, 2,), 
(Pry Q:, R), and the lines (Pi; QA, R), (Ps, Os, Rs), are of the 
form 
UX WY Ws3o 
—+—+ 


— 


b c , 


y, WZ 

Where 23, V3, Ws, U2, V2» Wey are integers. Hence these are 
planes of the crystalline system, and the line (P,, Q,, &:) 
is a zone axis. 

Any three zone axes may be taken as axes of the crystalline 
system. 

Let the symbols of the three zone axes referred to the 
original axes be 


Xi, Y;, Ly Ax, Y;, Ly Xs, V3 Zs 


and let the equation of any plane of the system be 


lx my nz 
Se A oe 
Substituting \X\a for x, AV,d for y, and \Z,¢ for z in this 
equation, we obtain 


A (1X, + MY, + uZ,) = pw. 
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Hence, if £,, m, 2, be the co-ordinates of the intersection of 
the zone axis (X,, Y,, Z,) with the plane of the system, 
gE ura uY,d 
1X, +mY,+nZ, "1X4 mY, 4+n2? 
uZic 
a= 1X, +mY,+nZ, 
If, now, a be the length of the intercept made by this plane 
on the zone axis, and w,, wa, ws; be the angles between the 
three original axes, 
a? = E27 + 2 + J? + 2Eim COS ws + 2mG1 COS w, + 22, &) COS wr, 


or 
2 


bh ; 

D ag Sein ees IY Oy Yih Z8t4 0%. VY, abies 

O* (X4 mY, + nZ,p : , silane dinars: 
+ 2Y,Z, be cosw, + 2Z,X1 Ca COS w} 


Similar expressions hold good for B* and y*, where B and y 
are the intercepts on the zone axes (X,, Y;, Z,) and (X;, Y;, Z;). 
If, then, we assume 


L=lX+mY,+Z,, m’=1X,+mY,+nZ, n’=1X3+mY;+nZ;; 
a= Xa + VY? + Zc + 2X, ¥,ab cosw; + 2Y,Z, bc cos w, 
+ 2Z,.X, Ca COS wr, 


with similar expressions for J and ¢?, we have 


MH, M >» bu 
=—@ a aif? 
a ae B a * te 


where /’, m’, n’ are integers, and the equation of the plane 
referred to the three zone axes is 


See eek oe Sy Bias. 
a B : a uo ¢ 
Hence, since /, m’, and m’ are integers, and a’, J, ¢ inde- 
pendent of /, m, v, the truth of the theorem is established. 
It is easy to see that the converse of the theorem just 
proved is true likewise, for the three co-ordinate planes 
being planes of the system, their intersections with each 


other, which are the three axes, must be zone axes. 
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To find an expression for the angle between two zone axes 
whose symbols are given. 

Let the zone axes be (P,, Q,, 2), (P2, Q2, R:), and let the 
co-ordinates of points on them, whose distances from the 
origin are pr, pr DE Xi, Viz Ziy X29 Voy Zry and the distance be- 
tween them p. Then, @ being the angle sought, 

pi'+ p:' — 2p P2 COS O = p? = (4% — %2)? + (1 - Jn)? + (21 — 2)? 
+2 (%1— %2) (Ji —J2) COS ws + 2 (M1 —J2) (21 — 22) COS w 
+ 2 (2-22) (41 — 4%) COS w». 
Hence, 
pip2 COS O= XX. +i Yo + 21 22 + (Xi Jo + Ji Xz) COS ws 
+ (Vi 22+ 21 Y2) COS wy + (2, %_ +X 22) COS we. 
From the equations of the zone axis (P,, Q,, 2), 
x, = Pia, i AQb, 2=ARc, and 
pr = X74 Ni + 21? + 2%) Yi COS ws + 2); 2, COS ay + 22, XH, COS wr. 


Hence, finally, 


cos0 =—— {P, Pia? +O, ib? + Ry Rect + (P, 02 + O, P,) 
Pi Pr 


ab cos w; + (Qi R: + R, Qz) be cos w, + (Ri P2 + P, R:) ca cos w}, 
where 
pp =Prat+ OY + Ric + 2P, Q, ab cosw; + 20, Ri be cos wy 
+ 2R, Pca COS wn, 
pp= Piat+ O22 + Ree + 2P.Q,ab cosw; + 202R: be cos wy; 
+ 2R, P,ca COs w. 

§2. Zo find general expressions for the conditions which 
must be fulfilled, in order that a crystal should belong to any 
given system. 

Let the axes of the system sought, to which the crystal 
belongs, be a’, U’, ¢, and the angles between the axes w’,, 
w', w;; let the axes to which the crystal has actually been 
referred be a, 4, c, and the angles between them a, w:, ws, 
and let the symbols of the actual axes referred to the sought 


axes be 
“415 X,, Ay ¥;, I's Vy Zi Lr Zs 
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We have then from the last §, 
A@ = Xfa?+ X20? + X2C%+ 2X,X,aV cosw, 
+2X,X,¢ cosw, + 2X;X,¢d coswy, 


AB = Vea? + Veb%4 Vec2+2YV,¥.ab cosa 
+2 Y,Y;,0¢ cosw,+2Y;Y,¢a' cosw,, 
NQ = Za? + 220% + Z2C%?+22,2,db cosw; 
+22,Z,0¢ coswit+ 2Z;Z,Cd cosw3; 
dab cos w, = X, Y, a? + X, ¥,02 +X; Y3c* + (X, ¥,4 Y,X,) 
aU cos w+ (X,¥,+ ¥,X;) '¢ cos w, + (Xs Yi + YsX) ca’ cosw', 
Nc cos wm = Y¥,Z,a2 + Y,Z,6% + YyZ3c*+(¥,2,+ Z, Y,) 
a@Y cosw3+ (¥,23+ Z, Y3) ’¢ cosw'+ (¥32Z,+ 2; V;) ca cosw'., 
Aca COSw, = Z;X, a? + Z,X,h* + Z, X02 + (ZX. + XZ} 
ay cos w3+ (2; X; + fe Z;) Uc cos oe: + (23 wt + X;Z;) ca cos W'» 
where A is indeterminate. 
If, now, the system be Monometric, 
@=V=Cc, coSw) = COSw? = COSw;= 0. 


fy 


. nis il aia 
Introducing these conditions, and eliminating 7 we ob- 


tain five conditions— 
be e+ ¥e+Ve @_ Ze+Zp+Zy 
a m A? + A? + XxX” a : Xx; + AX? + ae , 
x, Y, it X,¥,+ X;¥3 
He % * AX? bp X;) (Y + Y? + Y3)}’ 
¥,Z, + YZ, + ¥,2; 
J/{(Vi+ Ye + Ve) (Z2 +22 + Z3))’ 
2X14 Z,X.+ Z,X0 | 
J 1(Z3+ Zi+ 23) (Xx, + X,'+X;°)}" 
If nine integers, X,, X;, &c., can be found satisfying these 
conditions, the crystal belongs to the first system. 


COS w; = 


COS w, = 


COS WwW; = 
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eo  @ ab cos w;, b¢COSu, Ca COS w, H 
xX), ¥?, Z Z¥u Vly 2H I 
X3, Ys, Z? BY, The 2S 
X3, Yy3, Z? EM ‘Re: HS 


| 


In the Rhombohedral or Hexagonal System, 

a? =b%=c", Ccosw', = COSw2 = COSw; = COSw. 
Introducing these conditions, and eliminating A, a, and 
a cos w, we obtain the four conditions, which are ex- 
pressed by equating to o, each one of the system of deter- 
minants whose columns are, 


a b C 
XP + X2+ X? Y2+ Y2+Y; Zi+Zi+ lL} 
2 (XX, 4+ X2X34+XsXi), 2(Vi¥e+ Yo¥s+¥VsVi), 2(2Z:22+ 2223+ 221), 
ab COs w; bc cos w; 
ALY, +43 V54+ XsF3 Y,2,+1¥3;2,+¥;2, 
Xi (Yat Ys) +X (Yat Mi) +Xa(VitVa), Yi (Zot Zs) Va (Zp + Zi) Ya(Zit Z), 
Ca COS Wy 
Z,X, + Z,X.+ 23X35 
Z, (X_ + X5) + Z, (Xs + Mi) + Zs (Xi + X2). 
If the middle row be added to the last, this system appears 
more symmetrically as the system whose columns are, 
a & Cs 
XAY+X34+X2 V2+Y2+Y3 23+23+Z 
(X,+X.+X,), (i++, (21+ 2.+2;), 
ab cos w; bc cos un 
XiY,+ X1Y,+ XV; Y,2,+¥2:2.+Y32; 
(X,+X2.+X3) (Wi+¥i,+¥;), (¥i+¥2.+ V3) (21:+2.+ 2); 
Ca COS WwW. 
by har * Ledag * Lp As 
(2, + Z,+Z;) (X, +X, + X;). 
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In the Monoclinic system, 


COS w’; = COS w’, = O. 


Introducing this condition, and eliminating A, a, 5”, c’, 
and a’ J’ cosw’;, we obtain the two conditions, 


Ca COS wy 
“141 
Lads 
ZX; 

1X1+ X22 


bc COS any 
V4, 
YZ, 
Y;Zs, 

Yi22.+ Z:V2, 


ab COs w, 
XV; 
mle 
As ls 

XF2+ NX, 


a, B, Ce, 
a Fs. Be 
PAA Kd 2. Z?, 
X3, Z3, 
2X,X, 22,22, 


s; 
2Vi¥2, 
=0. 

Finally, in the Diclinic System, cosw’,=o0, and eliminating 
), a, 62, c*, a’ cosw’,, and Uc cos w’, we obtain the single 


condition, 


a... ¥, 
AY, 5 
X?, J ‘3 


X3, sy 


Cc, 
é?, 
VAR 


ab COS ws, 
X,Y, 
X,Y, 
X; ¥3, 

MYs+ MYX, 


bc COS wr, 
Yi, 
YZ» 
Y32s, 

Y422 + Z:Y2, 


Ca COS ur 
LAs 
Lids 
ZX; 

Z1Xa+ XiZq 


2 1,23, 
22223, 


2X,X, 2%, 


2X;Xy 2 ¥2¥s, ¥iZ3+ Za¥x, 2Xa+ XaZs 


XZ V3 + ¥2X3, 


There is no difficulty in writing down the systems of 
conditions to be fulfilled if the Monoclinic or Diclinic Sys- 
tems have three or two axes equal. 

In the Triclinic System there is, of course, no condition 
to be fulfilled; but here, likewise, it is easy to obtain the 
conditions for two or three axes being equal. 

It is to be observed that there is another mode, which 
sometimes gives much simpler results, of obtaining the con- 
ditions which are to be fulfilled in the various cases, viz., 
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by expressing them in terms of the symbols of the sought 
axes referred to the actual axes. Let 


E Ny oi Ne» oy E:, Ns» 2s 


be the symbols of the sought axes referred to the actual 
axes. We see, then, from § 1, that the condition that 
COS w’3 = 0 iS 


E,E,a7 + mn.b' + 2,2.c° + (Erm + mE.) ab cos ws 


+ (mZ2 + 1m) dc cos w, + (2:82 + EZ.) ca COS wy = 0, 


and the condition that a = 3” is 


E2a? + 2h + Zc? + 2E, mab cosw; + 2mh, bc cos wy, 
+ 27,8; Ca COS W2 = E2a? + 72d + o2C + 2€.mab cos Ws 
+ 292$2b¢ COS w, + 22.&, COS uw, 
Make a = 4, in the condition that cos w’; = o, and we obtain 
(E,E2 + mm) a? + 012.07 + (Eim + m&2) a cosws 
+ {(m&2 + Sim) Cos u + (218 + 12) cos ws} ac = 0. 
If we make 
f= 0, 2. =0; E,&, + mm =O, Ein: + m&s =0, 


this condition is fulfilled, and we obtain for the symbols of 
two axes at right angles to each other (1, —1, 0) and (1, 1, 0). 

Hence, Jf two axes of a crystal are equal, there exist two 
axes at right angles to each other. The truth of the converse 
is readily proved in like manner, and both results are ob- 
vious geometrically. 

§ 3. Mr. Miller has considered the problem of determin- 
ing the new symbols of planes when the axes are trans- 
formed. As the treatment of this question by determinants 
possesses some elegance, it is given here. 

Being given the symbols of three zone axes referred to three 
others, to determine the symbols of the latter referred to the 
Sormer. 
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Let the symbols of the first set of zone axes referred to 
the latter be 
Xi, Xx Xy Vi, Yn Vx, 21, Zy Zy 
and let the symbols of the latter referred to the former be 
é,, My» ois E., Ney o, Es, Nay os 


Let the symbols of any plane referred to the first set be 
a, x, p, and referred to the latter be Ay, 2, Ds. 
We have then from § 1, 


DiXi + pr X2 + py Xs = Aa, 
A Y, + pr Y2+ ps Ys = dx, 
A% + p, Z,+ ps Z; > Xp, 


wii+xm+poi=ppy, 
aE. + xm + pba = pps 
@Es + xm + pls = ups 
Solving the first set of equations for ,, 22, fs, and denoting 
the determinant 
Aw 
Y, VY, 
ie & 
by D we obtain 
pad(s An +p Z) 
GX,:"4Y, * 4Z,f 
with similar equations for Z, and Z,. Comparing with the se- 


cond set of equations, and remembering that a, &c., are the 
symbols of avy plane of the system, we obtain 


aD 

adZy 

where X and « are indeterminate, with similar equations 
for the others, 


The symbols of four planes referred to two sets of axes 


deing given, to find the symbols of one set of axes referred to the 
other. 


dD dD 
Bi = Aw oes m=Au ys bi = Nu 
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Let the symbols of the planes referred to the first set of 
axes be 
Pv Yas Vir Pry Yay M29 Pay Jy M39 Pay Yun Mee 
and referred to the second set be 


, ” , ur , ”, , ” 
@iy Diy DW iy Dry Dry Wy Wa, Wy W 3p Wy Wi DW yy 


and let the symbols of the second set of axes referred to the. 


first be 
+ a x i a . . yr: x. 


We have then from § 1, 
AX+nV+nZ=rAm, 
pX+nV+nZ = du, 
PX + 9s¥ +732 =A3zBy 
AX+uV+nZ=rum; 
AX +nV+nZ =o, PX” + VY" +42" = dn", 
pi X' + GV’ + 12Z = do's, pa X”" + 92 Y¥" +12" =a”, 
PX’ + 93V' + Z' = do's ps X”" +93" +72" =d;30", 


pix’ + Ys bi + te = Us; prX” + qs ee = tie = va’). 


If we take the first three equations, and solve for X, J, 
Z, we have, calling the determinant 


Py Jy 1% 
ps» J» % |, Dy 
Ps» Yu 7 
and the minors corresponding to /,, &c., P,, &c., 
DX =a, FP, + A,B Pe + As Ps, 
DY =X. Q: + Arm: QO: + Asws Qs, 
D, Z =2,2,R; + A2B,R2 + Aw AR. 
If we take the first three in each of the two other sets, we 


obtain, 
Dak’ = es FP + A: 32Ps + A303 Ps, &c. 


with similar expressions for X”, &c. 
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If we now take the fourth equation in each set, and sub- 


stitute for 
Ro hee whee pty ae ees 


the values just obtained, we get 
dim (Pips t Qigs + Ris) + Arm (Papi t+ Qags + Ror) 
+ Asa (Pips t Qs 9s + R37;) = Dir Bs, 
with two other similar equations. 
If we denote the determinants 


(Dos Ys» 7s)y (Pas Yor Mi)p (Pay Yrs 7%) 
by the symbols D,, D., D;, these equations may be written 
aD, - A.D, + r3a;D; "=A Dray, 
aD, -d.0',Dz + Asa'3D; = Dia", 
Ai@", D, - A220", Dz + As3@"s Ds = 1, Do”, 
Solving for X,, A,, and A;, and calling the determinant 


@iy Dry 3 
, , / 

@iy @ 2 Ws ’ Ay 
a, ” ”, 

Dy Dy Ws 


and the minors corresponding to =, a’), &c., M,, 11, &c., we 


obtain 
D, Ayr = AD, (a. + 7,11’, + a4 11), 


- Dz Ayds = AD, (a Me + T's +, 112), 
D; Aids = AD, (as + @s 0s + &s 115). 
If we call the determinants 
(Bey s,s), (yy Wey W's)y (My Ws, ts), Ary ds Os 
these equations may be written 
Diddhi=%,Did, oF Ado Dim a 


Dz Agra = yD, A:, or A,A; = DX, a 


Ds Air; = \,D, 4; or AiAs = Did, = 
VOL, II: s . 
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Substituting for X,, d., As, in the equations already obtained 
for X, Y, &c., we have finally 


1 A, 
+ Pym, — + Pym; 


D, D; 
=: 


ob 
~ 
eo 
J 


ey (Ax 5 


4,Y = ov Qa + Q, Be = + Q; a 


Sip SI 


~~ 


sip 
ee 


. _— PD 


A,X’= Ni P72’; + Pol Ss Pre F 


a ss 1 (ie a ie elon 
( 3 D, 


a 
~~ 


" A; 
Ba Fm Mu (Qa F+ Qe at Qe, 
\ 


vip 
~~ 


, F > , A, g A, , 
Zz =i Rie p+ Rv: a? Ry’, 


” ” A 
AyxX =), (2.8 ‘Dy, 


- ” A ” A, 
A, Y”= u( Qe 1 D, + O.2", D, + Osa"; 


A, A, 
3 RK, oS ——" + Lat, a ’ 


+ 
ov 
a, 
lt 


slp Sle 
Saget “eee” 


S 


> ie 
~~ 


a. ae Se 
where A, remains indeterminate. 

§ 4. In complicated solid figures it is not easy to investi- 
gate the relations of the faces directly, and still more difficult 
to represent them directly by a diagram. Two methods inti- 
mately connected together have been devised for obviating 
these difficulties. Mr. Miller has treated both these me- 
thods very fully, but it may not be out of place to reproduce 
some of his results here investigated in a manner slightly 
different from his, and to mention one or two points which 
are scarcely, or not at all, alluded to by him. 

In the method of Neumann, a sphere is described round 
the origin as centre, and the relations between the points 


=‘, ( Re"; 
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in which normals to the faces meet the sphere, enable us to 
determine the relations between the faces themselves. 

The most symmetrical figure having faces parallel to 
given planes is obtained by supposing the faces to be all 
tangent planes to the sphere. A vertex of the solid figure, 
through which any number of faces pass, will then lie on 
the right line joining the centre of the sphere to the centre 
of the small circle passing through the points of contact of 
the faces. Hence, if the positions of the points of contact, 
or poles of the faces, are known, the positions of the vertices 
are readily determined, as every set of three or more poles, 
lying on the same small circle, having no pole inside it, de- 
termines a vertex through which the corresponding faces 

The arcs between the poles are of the same number of 
degrees as the angles between the faces. 

If it be desired to determine the figure of a face of the 
crystal, as bounded by the edges, it can readily be found 
from the arcs joining the pole of the face to the centres of 
the small circles to which it belongs, and the angles be- 
tween them, as the tangents of these arcs are proportional 
to the right lines joining the point of contact of the face to 
the vertices through which it passes, and the angles be- 
tween the right lines are the same as those between the 
arcs. 

The most striking examples of the application of these 
principles are to be found in crystals of the first system. 

The fundamental relation between the axes and a face 
of acrystal, leads readily to a corresponding relation be- 
tween the arcs joining the pole of the face to the points in 
which the axes meet the sphere. 

It is easily proved, by projecting the co-ordinates of any 
point on a plane, on the normal from the origin, that the 
equation of a plane referred to any axes is 


x cosat+ycosB+zcosy-fo, 
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where a, 8, y are the angles made by the normal with the 
axes. Comparing this with the equation of a crystalline face, 


lx my nz _ 
Ste 
we have 
acosa $bcosB_ ccosy 
Sqn 1) es) eG 


Lf three fixed points, X, Y, Z, be taken on the surface of a 
sphere, and P be any point ona fixed great circle, A cos PX 
+ Boos PY + C cos PZ = 0, where A, B, C are constant. 

Join P to the centre, and suppose a plane through the 
centre perpendicular to this line. Its equation is 


xcosPX+ycosPY+2cos PZ=0. 


Hence, if a fixed point on the perpendicular to the great 
circle on which Pf lies be taken, whose co-ordinates are 
A, B, C, we have 


AcosPX+BcosPY+Ccos PZ=0. 


A, B, C are, then, proportional to the co-ordinates of the 
pole of the great circle on which P lies. 

If P be the pole of a crystalline face, and X, Y, Z the 
extremities of the axes, the equation above becomes 


A B Cc 

—l+—-mM+—N=0. 

a b c 
Hence, if two poles of faces lie on the same great circle, 
the co-ordinates of whose pole are &, n, Z, 


GE on & 


ao c¢ 
are proportional to whole numbers Z, J, N, and the equa- 
tion of the line joining the origin to the pole of the great 
circle is 

ae. 


Mb Ne 
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We thus reach the fundamental relation between zone axes 
already obtained in § 1. 

In order to apply spherical geometry to zone axes, it is 
necessary to express the co-ordinates of the extremity of a 
zone axis, in terms of arcs on the sphere. This may be 
done as follows :— 

Let a, a, 7; be the angles made by each axis with the 
plane of the other two; w, w:, w;, the angles between the 
axes. Since the sines of the perpendiculars of a spherical 
triangle are inversely proportional to the sines of the angles 
or sides, we have 


sin w, SiN @, = SiN w, SiN @, = SiN ws SiN aw. 


Let &, n, be the co-ordinates of the extremity 7 of a 
zone axis, whose symbols are 7}, 7,, Z7;; A, B, C, the poles 
of the co-ordinate planes, and 7 the distance of (&, n, Z) 
from the origin. Projecting on perpendiculars to each of 
the co-ordinate planes, we have 


Esina,=7cos 7A, nsina,=rcos 7B, Zsina,=rcos ZC, 
or, from the equations above, 
E=Asinw,cos7A, n=Asinw,cos 7B, =Asinw;cos ZC, 


where A is a multiplier which it is unnecessary to deter- 
mine. Substituting for &, », 2, their values, we have, finally, 


T,a=Xsinw,cos7A, 7,b=Xsinw, cos 7B, 
7T3;¢ =X sin w; cos ZC. 


It appears, from these equations, that the angles be- 
tween a zone axis and the normals to any three planes 
of the crystalline system, are subject to a relation similar to 
that which exists between the angles made by a normal 
with three zone axes. 

Hence, it is easy to prove that, Jf three normals be taken 
as axes of co-ordinates, the equations of any other normal are 
similar to those of a zone axts referred to three other zone axes, 
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For we have already seen that O, being the origin, 
A, B,C, three points on a sphere, and P any point ona 


great circle, the co-ordinates of whose pole, referred to OA, 
OB, OC, are &, n, Z, 


Ecos PA +n cos PB + % cos PC = 0, 


Now, let 4, B, C be the extremities of three normals to 
faces of the crystal, and (&, n, 2) the extremity of any other 
normal, then two zone axes can be taken, lying in the 
great circle of which (&, n, 2) is the pole; and if their extre- 
mities be P and Q, and symbols P,, P:, P:, Qi, Qs, Qs, re- 
ferred to the axes which are the intersections of the planes 
perpendicular to OA, OB, OC, 


Ecos PA +n cos PB + Z cos PC = 0, 
EcosQA+ncos QB +ZcosQC=0; 


but we have already seen that, a, J, c being the crystalline 
axes to which the symbols refer, and w, w2, ws, the angles 
between them, 


Pa=Xsinw,cosPA, P,b=Xsinw, cos PB, 
Ps =X sinw,; cos PC; 
Qa=Asinw,cosQA, Q.b= dX sinw, cos QB, 
Q.c = X sin w; cos QC, 


whence 
a 


Sin w 


b Cc 
te MN eae ca 
.* 8 cin : 2c— ee 


Q+n Q, +8 Q; = 0; 


sin w; SiN w, sin w3 
a 

sin @) 

and the equations of the normal referred to three other 


normals are of the form 


whence & , &c., are proportional to whole numbers, 
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os 2h P,, P; < 
ae = “ud Se where 2, = C.y 
uy uy Use Quy Qs 
Asinw, , A Sina, A sin ws 
a’ = 9 b = b > é = . 
C 


On this result the method of Grassmann is founded, who 
takes as axes three normals, instead of three zone axes, and 
instead of the properties of a system of planes, investigates 
those of a system of lines, whose equations are of the form 
above. 

It is obvious from what precedes, that a zone axis is not 
in general a normal of the crystalline system to which it 
belongs, but is a normal of another system, whose zone 
axes are normals of the first. 

If we denote the position of a point P on a sphere, by 
three quantities, z, 7, 4, such that 


acos PX rt 6 cos on. c cos PZ 
Steep. aes Gs ees 








where Y, Y, Z are the intersections of the axes with the 
sphere, and a, 4, c, their lengths, or the parameters of the 
crystal ; when 2, 7, & are integers, the point will be a pole of 
the crystalline system. 

Let us now suppose the point P to be the intersection 
of a zone axis (whose symbols are P,, P;, P,) with the 
sphere, and let us seek the relation between P,, P., P;, and 
1, J, R. 

If &, n, f be the co-ordinates of any point on the zone 
axis, 7 its distance from the origin O, and a, B, y, the 
angles POX, POY, POZ, we have, by projecting on the 
axis of x the closed polygon formed by &, n, Z, and 7, 

rcosa=§ +n cosw;+ % cosw, 
and similarly, 
rv cos B = & cos ws + 9 + J COS wr, 


7 COB y = § cos w, + n COS w; + &. 
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Substituting for &,'n, 2, in terms of P,, P., P;, and for a, 
B, y, in terms of 2, 7, &, and the axes, we have 


=X (P,a + P.b cos w; + Pic cos w:), 


i} 


A (Pia cos w; + Pb + Pye cos w), 


=A (Pia cos w, + P,d cos w, + Pc). 


Slae WIS, is 


From these equations it appears that, in the Orthogonal 


Systems, 
taAPa, 7=dAP,, k= AP, 


and in the Monometric System 
2 = MP, 7 = AP, k = APs, 


or, in this system, every zone axis is a normal. In the 
Rhombohedral System, w, = w: = w; = w, @ = 6 =c; whence, 


=A (P, + (P.+ P;) cos w}, 
J=A {P+ (Ps + Pi) cos w}, 
k= (P, + (P, + P,) cos w}. 


Hence, if P, = P. = P., 7= 7 =k, and the zone axis (111 
coincides with the normal through the pole (111). 


FRANCIS A. TARLETON. 
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as quantity; and there are essential differences, as well as 
resemblances and historical relations, between the consti- 
tuents of medieval and modern wealth. Some of the funda- 
mental distinctions between Oriental and European wealth 
have been vividly brought before us in the last few months. 
One of these is that the movable wealth of rich men in 
the East consists chiefly of precious stones, gold and silver 
ornaments, and splendid apparel. An English writer long 
ago described a religious ceremony in Turkey, at which a 
prince of eleven years old “ was so overloaded with jewels, 
both on himself and his horse, that one might say he 
carried the value of an empire about him.” That is 
to say, the wealth which might have made a territory 
prosperous, and been distributed in wages through many 
hundred families, was concentrated on the bodies of a child 
and a horse. The correspondent of the Zzmes recently 
remarked on the appearance of the officers of an Indian mu- 
nicipality : “ It would have rather astonished the members 
of an English Town Council to have seen these Punjabees 
in turbans of the finest tissue, gold-brocaded gowns ’and 
robes, with coils of emeralds, rubies, and pearls round their 
necks, finer than any Lord Mayor’s chain.” This allusion 
to the surviving finery of English official dress illustrates 
a change which has taken place since the French Revolu- 
tion in the ordinary dress of men in Western: Europe. 
Another description of a reception of native chiefs at 
Calcutta a few months ago seems to give indication of 
the beginning of a similar change in India. While 
one Maharajah “dressed in black satin and silver 
lace, wore a cap which was literally covered with dia- 
monds, said to be worth £100,000,” and another was 
“resplendent in a dress of mauve embroidered with gold,” 
Holkar and Sir Salar Jung “ presented a striking contrast 
from the extreme simplicity of their attire.” It is no unim- 
portant example of the mutation in the nature of wealth, 
T2 
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in the progress of society, that diversities exist in Western 
Europe, in respect of splendour and costliness of apparel, be- 
tween masculine and feminine wealth, which did not mani- 
fest themselves conspicuously before the present century. 
The accounts of the dresses of the princes and nobles of 
India during the Prince’s visit read like one of the dresses 
of a number of great ladies at a London ball; but even in 
England, the fashion of wearing silks, satins, velvets, dia- 
monds, and jewels, was formerly not confined to one sex. 
There was a time when men “wore a manor on their 
backs.” The remark of Addison in the Sfectator that 
“one may observe that women in all ages have taken 
more pains than men to adorn the outside of their heads” 
is inaccurate. An Eastern Prince still sometimes wears 
precious stones on his turban to the value of half a mil- 
lion; and probably no lady ever wore such a weight of 
diamonds as the Schah of Persia displayed in London. 
It is at least conceivable that the attire of an English lady 
may one day rival in simplicity and inexpensiveness that 
of a gentleman. The wealth of all but the stationary part 
of mankind of both sexes undergoes various changes in the 
nature as well as in the number of its constituents ; and 
the differences and changes in the character of Eastern 
and Western, medieval and modern, masculine and femi- 
nine wealth, of which some indications have been given, 
ought surely to meet with investigation, as regards both 
cause and effect, in a true Science of Wealth. The defi- 
nition already referred to, that wealth comprehends all 
things which possess exchangeable value, is a mere ab- 
straction throwing no light on these differences and mu- 
tations, or on the laws of society and social evolution by 
which they are. governed. It originated in opposition to 
the Mercantile theory, and amounts in fact to little more 
than a negation of the doctrine, erroneously imputed to 
the Mercantile School, that money only is wealth. What 
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that school really taught was that money is the most 
durable and generally useful kind of movable wealth, 
and their chief error lay in the measures by which they 
sought artificially to increase its amount. Money really 
had acquired great additional usefulness by its substitu- 
tion for barter and payments in kind, and by the ex- 
tension of international trade; and money is one of the 
kinds of wealth the invention and variations of which form 
a most instructive chapter in economical history. Adam 
Smith, it should be observed, did not fall into the error of 
later antagonists to the Mercantile theory. His doctrine 
was that wealth consists chiefly, not in money, but in con- 
sumable commodities; in the necessaries, conveniences, 
and luxuries of life. Although he did not systematically 
investigate the subject, he has in several passages indi- 
cated important differences in the economic effects of 
different sorts of wealth, and pointed out some essential 
changes which have taken place in its component ele- 
ments, in the progress of society. 

Closely connected with the illusory exposition of the 
, nature of wealth to which attention has been drawn is the 
doctrine of abstract political economy, that the mental prin- 
ciple which leads to its production and accumulation is “ the 
desire of wealth.” No other branch of philosophy is still so 
deeply tinctured with the realism of the schools as economic 
science. A host of different things resemble each other in 
a single aspect, and a common name is given to them in 
reference to the single feature which they have in common. 
It is, properly speaking, only an indication of this common 
feature, but it puts their essential differences out of mind, 
and they come to be thought of in the lump as one sort of 
thing. The desire of wealth is a general name for a great 
variety of wants, desires, and sentiments, widely differ- 
ing in their economical character and effect, undergoing 
fundamental changes in some respects, while preserving 
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an historical continuity in others. Moralists have fallen 
into a slmilar error, though from an opposite point of view, 
and, in their horror of an abstraction, have denounced under 
the common name of love of wealth, the love of life, health, 
cleanliness, decency, knowledge and art, along with sen- 
suality, avarice, and vanity. Soallthe needs, appetites, pas- 
sions, tastes, aims and ideas which the various things com- 
prehended in the word wealth satisfy, are lumped together in 
political economy as a principle of human nature which is the 
source of industry and the moving principle of the economic 
world.* ‘That every man desires to obtain additional 
wealth, with as little sacrifice as possible, is in political 
economy,” says Mr. Senior, “‘ what gravitation is in Phy- 
sics, or the dictum de omni et nullo in Logic, the ultimate 
fact beyond which reasoning cannot go, and of which 
almost every other proposition is merely an illustration.” 
The division of labour, the process of exchange, and the 
intervention of money, have made abstract wealth or 
money appear to be the motive to production, and veiled 
the truth that the real motives are the wants and desires 
of consumers; the demands of consumers determining the 
commodities supplied by producers. After all the reproach 
cast on the Mercantile School, modern economists have 
themselves lapsed into the error they have imputed to it. 
If every man produced for himself what he desires to use 
or possess, it would be patent and palpable how diverse 
are the motives summed up in the phrase “desire for 
wealth,” motives which vary in different individuals, differ- 
ent classes, different nations, different sexes, and different 
states of society. Hunger and thirst were the first forms of 
the desire of wealth. A desire for cattle is its principal 
form at the next social stage. A desire for land comes 


*More than thirteen years agoIen- on this subject, in an essay on the 
deavoured to draw attention to the Love of Money, in the Exchange, No- 
error of both economists and moralists vember, 1862. 
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into existence with agriculture, but the desire for land is 
itself a name for different feelings, aims, and associations 
in different ages, countries, classes, and individuals; pro- 
ducing at this day widely different effects in two countries 
so close to each other as England and France. Adam 
Smith’s historical and inductive mind here again preserved 
him from the realistic error. He has even attempted to 
indicate the actual order in which the desires of wealth 
succeed one another in the progress of history, and although 
his generalizations on this point are scanty and in- 
accurate, they ought to have suggested a fruitful line of 
investigation to his followers, and doubtless would have 
done so but for the dominion over their minds which the 
abstract method acquired. His illustrious successor, John 
Stuart Mill, has indeed made some instructive observations 
on the point in the Preliminary Remarks of his Principles 
of Political Economy, but he had been brought up in the 
straitest sect of the abstract economists, and his method 
was formed before his mind was matured ; so that there is 
no systematic application of historical and inductive inves- 
tigation in his treatise, although it abounds in luminous 
suggestions, and corrections of the crude generalizations of 
the school in which he was taught. An investigation of 
the diverse and varying desires confounded in the phrase 
“desire of wealth” would be requisite, were we even, with 
some of that school, to regard political economy as a mere 
theory of exchanges and value. For the value of commodi- 
ties rises and falls with changes in the degree and direction 
of these desires. Both in England and France, the love of 
land, for example, raises its price out of proportion to the 
income it yields, but this may not always be, as it has not 
always been, the case; or, on the contrary, it may display 
itself hereafter in increased price. At this day it is a 
national passion in France, but felt only by a limited 
number in England. Works of art, again, undergo extra- 
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ordinary variations in value with the currents of fashion 
and taste: and diamonds would lose almost all their value, 
were the indifference towards them, already felt by one sex 
in this country, to extend to the other, and to become general 
throughout the world. 

It is true that a love of accumulation or of property, an 
acquisitive propensity, a desire for wealth apart from its 
immediate or particular uses, is a principle of social growth 
of which the economist must take account. But this principle 
opens up another neglected chapter in the science of wealth, 
for the love of property, or of accumulation, takes very dif- 
ferent concrete forms in different states of society. Were 
there no division of labour, it would take forms—land, cattle, 
houses, furniture, clothing, jewels, &c.,—determined by the 
existing or anticipated wants of the accumulator himself, or 
his family. In the actual commercial world in which we 
live, its forms are determined, either by the wants and 
demand of other consumers, or the accumulator’s own 
desires, anticipations and associations. The holder of a share 
in a mine may never see his investment, and may have no 
desire for the coal, iron or silver it contains, yet the form 
of his accumulation is determined by the demand for these 
particular kinds of wealth on the part of surrounding 
society. 

The questions we have been discussing are immediately 
connected with the conditions which govern the amount of 
wealth. The abstract theory on this subject is of the most 
fragmentary character. It exists only in the form of a few 
propositions and doctrines, such as that under the influence 
of the desire of wealth, human energy and effort are con- 
stantly devoted to its acquisition; that its amount is largely 
augmented by the division of labour ; that of the three great 
instruments of production, the supply of two, labour and 
capital, tends to increase, but that of the third, land, re- 
mains stationary, while its productiveness tends to decrease 
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with the growth of population; that wealth is increased by 
productive and diminished by unproductive expenditure 
and consumption. The first of these propositions really 
throws as little light on the amount, as on the nature, of 
wealth. The ‘desire for it is by no means necessarily an 
incentive to industry, and still less to abstinence. War, 
conquest, plunder, piracy, theft, fraud, are all modes of ac- 
quisition to which it leads. The robber baron in the reign of 
Stephen, and the merchant and the Jew whom he tortured, 
may have been influenced by the same motives. The pro- 
digal son who wastes his substance in riotous living 
is influenced by the same motives—the love of sport, 
sensual pleasure, luxury, and ostentatious display—which 
impel many other men to strenuous exertion in busi- 
ness. Good cheer, meat, beer, and tobacco, are the chief 
inducements to labour with the majority of working men, 
and to beggary and crime with another part of the 
population. Unproductive expenditure and consumption, 
on the other hand, do not necessarily tend to diminish 
wealth. They are the ultimate incentives to all production, 
and without habits of considerable superfluous expen- 
diture, as Mr. Senior himself has observed, a nation would 
be reduced to destitution. Moreover, the effect of expen- 
diture on the amount of wealth depends on the direc- 
tion which it takes, for example, whether of services and 
perishable commodities, or on the contrary, of durable 
articles. Here, once more, Adam Smith opened the way 
to a line of investigation which abstract political economy 
afterwards closed. He observed that a man of fortune may 
spend his revenue, either in a profuse and sumptuous table, 
or in maintaining a great number of menial servants and a 
multitude of dogs and horses, or in fine clothes, or in jewels 
and baubles; or, again, in useful and ornamental buildings, 
furniture, books, statues, pictures. ‘Were two men of 
equal fortune to spend their revenue, the one chiefly in the 
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one way, the other in the other, the former would, at the 
end of the period, be the richer man of the two: he would 
have a stock of goods of some kind or other. As the one 
mode of expense is more favourable than the other to the 
opulence of an individual, so is it likewise to that of a 
nation. The houses, the furniture, the clothing of the rich 
become useful to the inferior and middling ranks of the 
people.” Consumption and expenditure in abstract political 
economy have become misleading terms. Both have come 
to denote the using up and destruction of things, whereas 
expenditure properly denotes simply the purchase, and 
consumption simply the use, of the articles in question. If 
the things purchased be of a durable kind, unproductive 
consumption so called may amount in reality to a form of 
accumulation. It was, in fact, one of the chief forms down 
to recent times. In the fifteenth century, and long after- 
wards, one of the chief modes of laying by for a man’s wife 
and family was the purchase of plate, furniture, household 
stuff, and even clothing. Some modes of expenditure, 
although intended simply as such, may be actually produc- 
tive, as in the case of articles which, like rare works of art, 
or land for purposes of enjoyment and amusement, acquire 
increased value with time and the growth of surrounding 
wealth. Even a stock of wine in a private cellar may, on 
the death of the owner, prove to have been a good invest- 
ment for his family. The main questions rcspecting the 
influence alike of the “ desire of wealth,” and of expendi- 
ture and consumption are—to what kinds of wealth, what 
modes of acquisition, and what actual uses do they lead in 
different states of society, and under different institutions, 
and other surrounding conditions? To what laws of social 
evolution are they subject in the foregoing respects? On 
these points we learn nothing from abstract political eco- 
nomy. A distinguished English economist and man of 
science, has lately admitted, in the following passage, the 
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absolute necessity for a true theory of consumption: “ We, 

first of all, need a theory of the consumption of wealth. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, indeed, has given an opinion inconsistent 

with this. ‘Political Economy,’ he says, ‘has nothing to do 

with the consumption of wealth, further than as the con- 

sideration of it is inseparable from that of production, as 

from that of distribution. We know not of any laws of the 

consumption of wealth, as the subject of a distinct science 
} 
1 
| 










of wealth; they can be no other than the laws of human 
enjoyment.’ But it is surely obvious that political eco- 
nomy does rest upon the laws of human enjoyment. We 
labour to produce with the object of consuming, and the 
kinds and amounts of wealth must be governed entirely by 
our requirements. Every manufacturer knows and feels 
how closely he must anticipate the tastes and needs of his 
customers, his whole success depends upon it, and in like 
manner the whole theory of Economy depends upon a 1 
correct theory of consumption.”’* Nosuch theory, however, if 
respecting the effect of consumption on either the nature or | 
the amount of wealth can be forthcoming without a study i 
of the history and the entire structure of society, and the | 
laws which they disclose. 

But further, in order to form any approach to an 
adequate estimate of the influence of human desires on the 
amount of wealth, it must surely be evident that we need 
an investigation, not only of the motives and impulses which 
prompt to the acquisition of wealth, but also of those which 
withdraw men from its pursuit, or give other directions to 
their energies. What abstract political economy has to 
teach on this subject is stated by Mr. Mill in his Essay on 
the Definition and Method of Political Economy, and also 
in his Logic, as follows : 

“Political economy is concerned with man solely 
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as a being who desires to possess wealth. It makes 
entire abstraction of every other human passion or motive; 
except those which may be regarded as perpetually anta- 
gonising principles to the desire of wealth, namely, aversion 
to labour, and desire of the present enjoyment of earthly 
indulgences. These it takes to a certain extent into its 
calculation, because these do not merely, like other desires, 
occasionally conflict with the pursuit of wealth, but accom- 
pany it always as a drag or impediment, and are therefore 
inseparably mixed up in the consideration of it.” Abstrac- 
tion has here clouded the reasoning of the most celebrated 
logician of the century. Had Mr. Mill looked to actual 
life, he must have at once perceived that among the strong- 
est desires confounded in the abstract “ desire of wealth,” 
are desires for the present enjoyment of luxuries ; and that 
the aversion to labour itself has been one of the principal 
causes of inventions and improvements which abridge it. 
Frugality, as Adam Smith has observed, has never been 


a characteristic virtue of the inhabitants of England; 
commodities for immediate consumption and luxuries have 
always been the chief motives to exertion on the part of the 
bulk of the English population. The love of ease is the 
motive which has led to the production of a great part of 
household furniture, and is one of the chief sources of archi- 
tecture. 


“A great part of the machines,” says Adam Smith, 
“‘made use of in those manufactures in which labour is 
most subdivided were originally the inventions of common 
workmen who naturally turned their thoughts towards 
finding out easier and readier methods of performing it. . . 
One of the greatest improvements (in the steam engine) 
was the discovery of a boy who wanted to save his own 
labour.” By what logical principle, moreover, can econo- 
mists justify the admission of “two antagonising prin- 
ciples” into their theory, while excluding or ignoring 
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others? In fact no economist has ever been able to limit 
his exposition in this manner. Mr. Mill in his own Princi- 
ples of Political Economy follows Adam Smith in includ- 
ing in his doctrine of the causes which govern the choice 
of occupations, and the rates of wages and profit, many 
other motives, such as the love of distinction, of power, of 
rural life, of certain pursuits for their own sake, of our own 
country, the consequent indisposition to emigrate, &c. 

The real defect of the treatment by economists of these 
other principles is, that it is superficial and unphilosophi- 
cal; that no attempt has been made even to enumerate 
them adequately, much less to measure their relative force 
in different states of society; and that they are employed 
simply to prop up rude generalizations for which the 
authority of “laws” is claimed. They serve, along with 
other conditions, to give some sort of support to saving 
clauses,—such as “allowing for differences in the nature 
of different employments,” ‘“‘ceferzs paribus,” “in the 
absence of disturbing causes,” ‘making allowance for 
friction” —by which the “law” that wages and profits 
tend to equality eludes scrutiny. Had the actual opera- 
tion of the motives in question been investigated, it 
would have been seen to vary widely in different states 
of society, and under different conditions. The love of 
distinction or of social position, for example, may either 
counteract the desires of wealth, or greatly add to their 
force as a motive to industry and accumulation. It may 
lead one man to make a fortune, another to spend it. 
At the head of the inquiry into the causes on which the 
amount of the wealth of nations depends is the problem— 
what are the conditions which direct the energies and deter- 
mine the actual occupations and pursuits of mankind in 
different ages and countries? A theory surely cannot 
be said to interpret the laws regulating the amount of 
wealth, which takes no account, for instance, either of the 
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causes that make arms theoccupation of the best part 
of the male population of Europe at this day, or, on the 
other hand, of those which determine the employments of 
women. 

Enough has been said in proof that the abstract @ priori 
and deductive method yields no explanation of the causes 
which regulate either the nature or the amount of wealth, 
With respect to distribution, it furnishes only a theory of 
exchange (or of wages, profits, prices, and rent) which 
will be hereafter examined. The point calling for imme- 
diate attention is, that such a theory, even if true, must be 
altogether inadequate to explain the distribution of wealth. 
One has but to think of the different partition of land in 
England and France, of the different partition of real and 
personal property in England, of the different partition of 
both between the two sexes, of the influence of the State, 
the Church, the Family, of marriage and succession, to 
see its utter inadequacy. Take land, for example. Sir 
Henry Maine has justly observed that exchange lies his- 
torically at the source ofits present distribution in England 
to a greater extent than most modern writers on the sub- 
ject seem aware. The purchase and sale of land was active, 
both in the Middle Ages and in the age of the Reforma- 
tion ; and the original root of the title of the existing holder, 
in a vast number of cases, is a purchase either in those 
ages or since. But it is only by historical investigation © 
that we can mount up in this manner to- purchase; and the 
present distribution of land, descending from such a source, 
is none the less the result of another set of causes, among 
which that great historical institution, the Family, which 
has never ceased to be one of the chief factors in the 
economy of human society, holds a principal place. 

The truth is, that the whole economy of every nation, 
as regards the occupations and pursuits of both sexes, the 
nature, amount, distribution and consumption of wealth, 
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is the result of a long evolution in which there has been 
both continuity and change, and of which the economical 
side is only a particular aspect or phase. And the laws 
of which it is the result must be sought in history and the 
general laws of society and social evolution. 

The succession of the hunting, pastoral, agricultural 
and commercial states is commonly referred to as an eco- 
nomic development, but it is, in fact, a social evolution, the 
economical side of which is indissolubly connected with 
its moral, intellectual, and political sides. To each of 
these successive states there is a corresponding moral and 
intellectual condition with a corresponding polity. With 
the changes from savage hunting life to that of the nomad 
tribe, thence to fixed habitations, and the cultivation of the 
soil, and thence to the rise of trade and towns, there are 
changes in feelings, desires, morals, thought and know- 
ledge, in domestic and civil relations, and in institutions 
and customs, which show themselves in the economic struc- 
ture of the community, and the nature, amount, and distri- 
bution of its wealth. 

The celebrated German economist, Wilhelm Roscher, 
has remarked that every economical system has a corres- 
ponding legal system as its background; but the more 
general proposition may be advanced that every successive 
phase of social progress presents inseparably connected 
phenomena to the observation of the economist, the 
jurist, the mental, the moral, and the political philoso- 
pher. The same institutions—marriage, the Family, landed 
property, for example—may be regarded from a moral, a 
legal, a political, or an economical point of view. Both 
an intellectual and a moral evolution is visible in the 
successive modes of satisfying human wants,—by hunting 
and cannibalism ; by the domestication of animals, with 
Slavery instead of the slaughter of captured enemies; by 
agriculture, with serfdom gradually superseding slavery ; 
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and by free industry and commerce, instead of conquest 
and piracy. And it may be affirmed that the means by 
which wealth is acquired in successive states of society are 
subject to regular laws of social evolution, as a whole, 
although only in the earlier stages is their operation easily 
traced. Slavery would exist in England at this day but 
for the co-operation of moral and political, with what are 
specially termed economical, causes. The successive evo- 
lution of the hunting, pastoral, agricultural and commer- 
cial states is intimately connected with “the movement 
from status to contract,” to employ Sir. Henry Maine’s 
appropriate formula ; one which affords striking evidence 
of the indissoluble nature of the connexion between the 
moral, intellectual, legal, political and economical phases 
of social progress. Sir H. Maine has considered it chiefly 
in its legal aspects, but it is easily shown to involve the 
other aspects referred to. To that primitive state in which 
there are no individual rights, in which the legal position 
of every one—law then appearing in the embryo form of 
usage—is determined by blood, birth and sex, there is a 
corresponding polity, that is to say, a rude tribal organisa- 
tion, not without analogy to that of a herd of wild animals; 
and there is a correlative economic structure, limiting indivi- 
dual possession to certain articles of personal use, recognis- 
ing no property in land, making sex and age the sole bases 
ofdivision of labour, and leading to no exchanges between 
individuals. The moral condition is of a corresponding 
type. Communism in women is one of its original fea- 
tures; another is an entire absence of the feeling of in- 
dividual responsibility. Tribes and groups of kinsfolk 
collectively are responsible for offences. 

The intellectual state is strictly analogous. There is 
no mental individuality, no originality, or invention; all 
think as well as act and live alike. The savage is a 
savage in his intellectual development and ideas, as in his 
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morals, his institutions, and his economy. The movement 
from status to contract, on the other hand, evolves not 
only individual property from communal ownership, and 
rights based on individual agreement from the transactions 
of whole communities of families, but also individual respon- 
sibility and individuality of thought and invention. It is 
likewise inseparably connected with a political develop- 
ment, with the gradual growth of a central government, 
and the substitution of the control of the state for that of 
the family or kindred. Every institution relating to pro- 
perty, occupation and trade, evolved by this movement, is 
an economic, as much asa legal, phenomenon. Changes in 
the law of succession, the growth of the testamentary power, 
the alienability of land, its liability for debt, are economical, 
as well as juridical, facts ; they involve changes in the econo- 
mical structure of society, and in the amount and distribu- 
tion of wealth. And every successive intellectual discovery, 
every new employment of the mental energy, has its part in 
determining the economical condition of the nation. 
A priori political economy has sought to deduce the laws 
which govern the directions of human energies, the divi- 
sion of employments, the modes of production, and the 
nature, amount and distribution of wealth, from an 
assumption respecting the course of conduct prompted by 
individual interest’; but the conclusion which the study of 
society makes every day more irresistible is, that the germ 
from which the existing economy of every nation has been 
evolved is not the individual, still less the mere personifi- 
cation of an abstraction, but the primitive community—a 
community one in blood, property, thought, moral respon- 
sibility and manner of life; and that individual interest 
itself, and the desires, aims, and pursuits of every man and 
woman in the nation have been moulded by, and received 
their direction and form from, the history of that com- 
munity. 
U 
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Both the desires of which wealth of different kinds 
is the object, and those which compete with them, are 
in every nation the results of its historical career, and 
state of civilization. What are called economical forces 
are not only connected with, but identical with, forces which 
are also moral and intellectual. The desires which govern 
the production, accumulation, distribution and consump- 
tion of wealth are passions, appetites, affections, moral 
and religious sentiments, family feelings, zsthetical tastes, 
and intellectual wants. The changes which Roman wealth 
underwent after the conquest of Asia Minor represent 
moral changes; the new desires of wealth which became 
dominant were gluttony, sensuality, cruelty, and osten- 
tation. These moral changes, again, were inseparably con- 
nected with the political history of Rome, and they had 
intellectual aspects which the author of the Dzalogus de 
Oratoribus has vividly portrayed. Ailusion was made in an 
earlier page to the passion for jewels which distinguishes 
the men of the East from the men of the West, and 
this form of the desire of wealth has sprung mainly 
from the absence for many ages of the conditions essen- 
tial to general prosperity, economic progress, and the 
accumulation of wealth in really useful forms. Where 
insecurity has long prevailed, not only are those aims 
and distinctions which take the place, with the growth 
of civilization, of personal display, prevented from emerg- 
ing, but a desire is generated for the kinds of wealth 
which contain great value in a durable and portable form, 
and are easily hidden, easily removed in flight, and nothing 
the worse for being buried for months or years. The wealth 
of England at this day, it should be observed, although 
dissimilar in some essential respects to that of Asia, 
ancient Rome, and medieval Europe, displays also fea- 
tures of resemblance, alike to oriental, to classical, and to 
medieval wealth—for example, in architecture, both eccle- 
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siastical and civil, in the structure of landed property and 
the associations surrounding it, and in the surviving pas- 
sion in women for jewellery—which are, in fact, historical 
features. Our wealth is historical wealth, has been made 
what it is by historical causes, and preserves visible traces 
of its history. How long a history lies behind the feel- 
ings with which land is regarded, and its price in the 
market, as well as behind its existing distribution! Our 
whole national economy is a historical structure, and in 
no other manner to be explained or accounted for. 

Recent apologists for the @ Jrzorz and abstract method 
of economic reasoning feel themselves constrained to 
confine its application to the most advanced stage of com- 
mercial society ; they seem even prepared to concede its 
inapplicability to every country save England, and to con- 
fine it to the latest development of English economy. The 
position which they take up seems to be, that the social 
evolution, already referred to as a movement from status 
to contract, issues in an economy to which the as- 
sumptions and deductions of abstract theory respecting 
the tendencies of individual interest fit. In modern 
England, they say, there is such a commercial pursuit 
of gain, and such a consequent choice of occupations, 
as to effect a distribution of the produce of industry to 
which the doctrines of Ricardo respecting wages, profits, 
prices and rents may be fairly applied. They thus aban- 
don at once the claim formerly made on behalf of political 
economy to the character of a universal science founded 
on invariable laws of nature. ‘ Political Economy,” said 
Mr. Lowe only six years ago, “belongs to no nation, it is 
of no country. It is founded on the attributes of the human 
mind, and no power can change it.” It is now restricted 
by Mr. Bagehot to “a single kind of society—a society 
of competitive commerce, such as we have in England.’”* 


* Fortnightly Review, February, 1876. 
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The economic society which we behold in England, and 
which is the result of the social evolution referred to, is 
however one which displays on every side the influence of 
tradition, custom, law, political institution, religion and 
moral sentiment ; it is one in which the State, the Family, 
and even the Church are powerful elements directly and 
indirectly, and in which the pursuits of individuals, the 
nature and value of different kinds of wealth, the structure 
of trades and professions, are incapable of explanation 
apart from history. It is one in which, as Mr. Bagehot 
himself has remarked, “there are city families, and univer- 
sity and legal families—families where a special kind of 
taste and knowledge are passed on in each generation by 
tradition ;” and in which the system even of banking and 
the money market is the product of a peculiar history. 
Not even looking exclusively to the purely commercial 
side of the English economical structure ; not even as 
a mere analysis of “ business” or “commerce,” in the 
narrowest sense, is the abstract theory which used to 
claim rank as a Science of Wealth able to hold its ground. 
It is, in fact, as inapplicable to the most advanced stage of 
commerce as to that primitive state of nature from which 
Ricardo deduced it, by a process which deserves a high 
place in the history of fallacies, and which was not 
present to Mr. Mill’s mind when arguing that “ no politi- 
cal economists pretend that the laws of wages, profits, 
values, prices, and the like, set down in their treatises would 
be strictly true, or many of them true at all, in the savage 
state.”* The principal foundation of Ricardo’s theory of 
value, prices, wages, and profits, is the assumption that 
“in the early stage of society the exchangeable value 
of commodities depends almost exclusively on the compa- 
rative quantity of labour expended on each. Amonga 


* Auguste Comte and Positivism. By J. S. Mill, p. 81. 
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nation of hunters, for example, it is natural that what is 
usually the produce of two days’, or two hours’, labour 
should be worth double of what is usually the produce 
of one day’s or one hour’s labour.”* The minor premiss 
in hissyllogism is the assumption that it is “ natural” that 
in a tribe of savages things should exchange in proportion 
to the labour required to produce them ; the major premiss 
is, that what is natural in the earliest, must be natural in 
the most advanced, state of society. The minor involves 
a petitio principit, and one entirely at variance with fact, 
for savages work only by fits, and have no measures of 
labour and sacrifice. The produce of the chase is deter- 
mined largely by chance. Such exchanges as take place 
are of the special products of different localities, and 
between groups or communities, not individuals. If any 
exchanges took place between individuals within the com- 
munity, they would obviously be governed, not by cost of 
production, but, like the exchange between Esau and 
Jacob, by the urgency of the respective needs of the par- 
ties. The major premiss, on the other hand, involves the 
fallacy of undistributed middle, the two states of society 
being entirely dissimilar. Thrown into a form less unfa- 
vourable to Ricardo’s conclusion than the one he has 
himself given to it, his argument is, that in a small and 
stationary community—in which employments are few and 
simple, and every man knows all his neighbours’ affairs, 
how much they make, how they make it, and can transfer 
himself to any more gainful employment than his own— 
the values of commodities and the earnings of individuals 
depend on labourand sacrifice; and therefore, in a great com- 
mercial nation in which there is an infinite sub-division of 


* “That this is really the founda- industry, is a doctrine of the utmost 
tion of the exchangeable value of all importance in Political Economy.” 
things,” he continues, ‘ excepting those Ricardo’s Works, Principles of Politi- 
which cannot be increased by human cal Economy, chap. i. 
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labour, an immense and ever increasing variety of occupa- 
tions, incessant change in the modes of production and in 
the channels of trade, constant fluctuations in speculation, 
credit and values, and in which each man has enough 
to do to mind his own business,—wages, profits and prices, 
and the distribution of the gains of production are de- 
termined by the same principle, namely, the labour and 
sacrifice undergone by producers. It is the conclusion 
thus arrived at by Ricardo which Mr. Bagehot sets 
forth as the first fundamental assumption of abstract 
political economy, applied to advanced commercial so- 
ciety, though with an exception with respect to one 
sex which illustrates its essential weakness. “The as- 
sumption,” he says, “which I shall take is that which is 
perhaps oftener made in our economical reasonings than 
any other, namely, that labour (masculine labour I mean) 
and capital circulate within the limits of a nation from 
employment to employment, leaving that in which the 
remuneration is smaller, and going to that in which it is 
greater. No assumption can be better founded, as respects 
such a country as England, in such an economical state as 
our present one.” It is an assumption equally ill-founded 
with respect to both the extremes of economical progress, 
the earliest and the most advanced ;—to the former, because 
there is no regular labour, no calculation of gain, and no 
exchange between individuals; to the second, because 
each of a vast multiplicity of occupations needs unremit- 
ting attention, and exchanges are infinitely numerous, and 
subject to perpetual variations in the conditions affecting 
them. Ricardo ignored both the homogeneousness of 
primitive, and the heterogeneousness of advanced, society ; 
Mr. Bagehot ignores the infinite heterogeneousness of 
the latter. The assumption really made its only approach 
to truth in the intermediate economical stage to which 
Adam Smith expressly limited it, when he restricted 
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it to well-known and long-established employments, in 
the same neighbourhood, undisturbed by speculation or 
other causes of fluctuation, and between which there is 
perfect facility of migration*—in other words, to a small 
and stationary world of trade. Consider the complexity of 
the causes which, in the modern commercial world, affect 
the price of a single commodity, and judge of the possibi- 
lity of estimating the relative profit to be made by the 
manufacture and sale of every article. The following 
passage, written by the most eminent living social phi- 
losopher, with no reference to political economy, will 
enable the reader to form some conception of the de- 
mand which the abstract economic assumption makes 
on his faith: ‘‘ The extreme complexity of social actions, 
and the transcendent difficulty which hence arises, of 
counting on special results, will be still better seen if we 
enumerate the factors which determine one single pheno- 
menon, the price of a commodity, say cotton. A manufac- 
turer of calicoes has to decide whether he will increase his 
stock of raw material, at its current price. Before doing 
this, he must ascertain, as well as he can, the following 
data :—Whether the stocks of calico in the hands of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers at home are large or small; 
whether by recent prices retailers have been led to lay in 
stocks or not; whether the colonial and foreign markets are 
glutted or otherwise; and what is now, and is likely 
to be the production of calico by foreign manufacturers. 
Having formed some idea of the probable demand for 


*In order that this equality may take long established in the neighbourhood ; 
place in the whole of the advantages secondly, they must be in their ordinary 
and disadvantages of the different em- or natural state; and thirdly, they 
ployments of labour and stock, three must be the sole or principal employ- 
things are requisite, even where thereis ments of those who occupy them. 
the most perfect freedom. First, the Wealth of Nations, Book i., c. 10. 
employments must be well known and 
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calico, he has to ask what other manufacturers have done 
and are doing as buyers of cotton—whether they have been 
waiting for the price to fall, or have been buying in antici- 
pation of arise. From cotton-brokers’ circulars he has 
to judge what is the state of speculation at Liverpool— 
whether the stocks there are large or small, and whether 
many or fewcargoes are on theirway. The stocks and prices 
at New Orleans and other cotton ports have also to be taken 
note of; and then there come questions respecting 
forthcoming crops in the States, in India, in Egypt and 
elsewhere. Here are sufficiently numerous factors, but these 
are by no means all. The consumption of calico, and 
therefore the consumption of cotton, and the price, depend 
in part on the supplies and prices of other textile products. 
... Surely the factors are now all enumerated? By no 
means. ‘There is the estimate of mercantile opinion. The 
views of buyers and sellers respecting future prices, never 
more than approximations to the truth, often diverge from 
it widely. . . Norhas he got to the end of the matter when 
he has considered all these things. He has still to ask, 
what are the general mercantile conditions of the country, 
and what the immediate future of the money market will 
be ; since the course of speculation in every commodity 
must be affected by the rate of discount. See then the 
enormous complication of causes which determine so simple 
a thing as the rise or fall of a farthing per pound in cotton 
some months hence.”’* To admit the assumption on 
which the abstract doctrine of the equality of profits rests 
—and on which, again, the doctrine of indirect taxation is 
based—one must be prepared to admit that men in business 
are able to make, and do make, similar calculations re- 
specting every other commodity, and thus are enabled to 
estimate the relative profits of different businesses. 


* The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer, pp. 18-19. 
) sy y P 
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The only verification adduced in support of the assump- 
tion is, that capital and labour desert employments known 
to be comparatively unremunerative for those which are 
known to yield better returns. Even this proposition is 
far from being universally true, and, if it proved the con- 
clusion, would prove that the migration of labour from 
Europe to America must long ago have equalised European 
and American wages. Mr. Mill in stating the doctrine has 
granted that individual profits depend, among other things, 
“on the accidents of personal connexion and even on 
chance,” adding, “that equal capitals give equal profits, as 
a general maxim of trade, would be as false as that equal 
age or size gives equal bodily strength, or that equal read- 
ing or experience gives equal knowledge.” He sup- 
posed, however, that bankers and other dealers in money, 
by lending it to the more profitable trades, put the various 
employments of capital “on such a footing as to hold 
out, not equal profits, but equal expectations of profit.”” In 
like manner, Mr. Bagehot argues that “the capital of the 
country is by the lending capitalists transmitted where it is 
most wanted.” If individual profits vary to the extent 
which Mr. Mill admitted, since there are no means of 
knowing what individual profits really are, it is hard to 
imagine how bankers and bill brokers can gauge the 
existing profits of different trades, and still harder to 
imagine how they can foreknow them. How much they 
really know of the matter has been recently exemplified by 
the transactions of banks and bill brokers in the cases of 
Messrs, Overend and Gurney, and Messrs. Collie and Co.* 
Mr. Bagehot himself, writing on the money market and 


* On the failure of these firms acom- tion: ... Bankers took the bills as secu- 
mercial writer observes: “ The nation rity because bill brokers did, and hardly 
entrusted most of its floating capital to stopped to test the bills or to study their 
the bill brokers, and the public found _nature.’””— The Rationale of Market 
that they had no check on theirindiscre- Fluctuations, pp. 52-3. 
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joint-stock banks, has observed: “The old private banks 
in former times used to lend much to private individuals; 
the banker formed his judgment of the discretion, the sense, 
and the solvency of those to whom he lent. And when 
London was by comparison a small city, and when by com- 
parison everyone stuck to his proper business, this prac- 
tice might have been safe. But now that London is enor- 
mous, and that no one can watch anyone, such a trade 
would be disastrous; it would hardly be safe in a country 
town.” * 


If there is one lesson which the history of trade and the 
money market in the last ten years ought to have brought 
home to us more clearly than another, it is that both the 
lending and the borrowing capitalists, both bankers and 
traders, are singularly ill-informed and short-sighted with 
respect even to the condition and prospects of their own 
business. The Deputy Governor of the Bank of England 
told a meeting of Turkish bondholders a few months ago, 
that he had gone into these bonds largely himself, and had 
advised otherstodoso. A man of business of considerable 
experience had asked my own opinion, as an economist, of 
that very security, and afterwards complained that I had 
dissuaded him from a good investment. 

Such is the stability of the main proposition of abstract 
political economy. ‘The nature of the superstructure built 
on it may be judged from the doctrine that all special taxes 
on production fall, not on the producer but on consumers, 
the former receiving the tax with “average” profit on its 
advance; although in fact the producer may make no 
profit, may never sell the articles taxed, may even be 
driven from the trade and ruined by the impost, as the last 
load which breaks the back of the camel, for taxation has 
notoriously contributed to drive the smaller capitalists 


*Lombard-street. By Walter Bagehot, 6th ed., p. 251. 
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from several branches of business, for example, distil- 
ling and brewing. I must leave it to physicists, geo- 
logists, and naturalists to judge of the analogy for 
which Mr. Bagehot contends, of reasoning of this kind 
to the processes by which their sciences have been built 
up; nor may I attempt to pass judgment on the suffi- 
ciency of the method which Mr. Darwin in particular has 
followed. But where it is urged that the abstract eco- 
nomist, like Mr. Darwin, reasons deductively from “one 
vera causa,’ * the rejoinder is obvious that the “desire of 
wealth,’ which in abstract political economy occupies the 
place of gravitation in astronomy, and of natural selection 
in Mr. Darwin’s theory, so far from being a vera causa, is 
an abstraction, confounding a great variety of different and 
heterogeneous motives, which have been mistaken for a 
single homogeneous force; and that Mr. Darwin’s hypo- 
thesis was based on many previous inductions, and followed 
by minute and elaborate verification, for which the sole sub- 
stitute in political economy has been an zgnoratio elencht. 
Mr. Cairnes, indeed, emphasises in italics the proposition 
that “the economist starts with a knowledge of ultimate 
causes ;’’ ¢ adding: “ He is already, at the outset of his en- 
terprise, in the position which the physicist only attains 
after ages of laborious research. If anybody doubts this, 
he has only to consider what the ultimate principles 
governing economic phenomena are.” First among these 
“ultimate principles” he places “the general desire 
for physical well-being, and for wealth as the means of 
obtaining it.” Yet the desire for physical well-being is so 
far from being identical with the desire of wealth that they 
are often in direct antagonism to each other. And the 
title of such an abstraction as the desire for wealth to rank 


* Fortnightly Review. February, 1876, p. 223. 
t Logical Method, &c., p. 75. 
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as an ultimate principle has been, it is hoped, sufficiently 
refuted. 

The abstract 2 Jrzor? method, it ought not to be over- 
looked, has almost entirely lost credit in Germany, and 
has never had undisputed possession of the field in either 
England or France. It is repudiated by M. de Laveleye, 
and by some of the most eminent economists in Italy. 
Malthus and Say, the two most eminent contempora- 
ries of Ricardo, emphatically protested against it. Mr. 
J. S. Mill’s treatise on the Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy often departs from it, and in his later writings he 
showed an increasing tendency to question its generali- 
zations. Nor did the founders of political economy, either 
in England or France, intend to separate the laws of 
the economical world from the general laws of society. 
Their error lay in the assumption of a simple harmonious 
and beneficent order of nature, in accordance with which 
human wants and propensities tend to the utmost 
amount of wealth, happiness, and good. Mercier de la 
Riviére, whom Adam Smith calls the best expositor of the 
doctrines of the Economizstes, entitled his work Z’ Ordre 
Naturel et Essentiel des Socittés Politiques ; and with Adam 
Smith himself political economy was part of a complete 
system of social philosophy, comprising also natural theo- 
logy, moral philosophy, and jurisprudence. He regarded 
the economical structure of the world as the result of a 
social evolution, but the dominant idea of a natural order of 
things disposed him to dwell chiefly on “ the natural pro- 
gress of opulence ;” and led him to regard its actual pro- 
gress as “unnatural and retrograde” wherever it diverged 
from the imaginary natural order, in place of being the 
result of the real laws of nature at work. He followed 
nevertheless the historical, as well as the @ frzort, method, 
the latter being simply an offshoot of the eighteenth cen- 
tury theory of Natural Law; and the same language may 
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be used in reference to political economy, which Sir 
H. Maine has employed in describing the influence of 
that theory on jurisprudence: “It gave birth or intense 
stimulus to vices of mental habit all but universal, dis- 
dain of positive law, impatience of experience, and the 
preference of @ frzort to all other reasoning. e°3 
There is not much presumption in asserting that what 
has hitherto stood in the place of a science has, for the most 
part, been a set of guesses, the very guesses of the Roman 
lawyers.’”* 

Ricardo’s fundamental assumption is a “ guess” re- 
specting the natural principle regulating value and the 
distribution of wealth in the early stages of society, or 
in a state of nature; and he proceeds to determine by 
the same process the “natural” course of wages, pro- 
fits, and prices in advanced society. In proof that every 
improvement in the processes of manufacture which 
abridges labour is attended with a corresponding fall 
in the price of the product, his argument is: “ Suppose 
that, in the early stages of society, the bow and arrows 
of the hunter were of equal value and of equal dura- 
bility with the canoe and implements of the fisherman, 
both being the produce of the same quantity of labour. 
Under such circumstances, the value of the deer, the pro- 
duce of the hunter’s day’s labour, would be exactly equal 
to the value of the fish, the produce of the fisherman’s 
day’s labour. The comparative value of the fish and 
the game would be entirely regulated by the quantity 
of labour realized in each, whatever might be the 
quantity of production, or however high or low general 
wages or profits might be.” To prove that profits are 
equalized in the modern world by the flow of capital into 
the more profitable trades, he resorts, in like manner, to 


* Ancient Law, pp. 9I-113. 
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a “guess :”’—“ It is perhaps very difficult to trace the steps 
by which this change is effected : it is probably by a manu- 
facturer not actually changing his employment, but only 
lessening the quantity of capital he has in that employ- 
ment.” How far this conjecture was well founded, 
appears in his own words in the same chapter. “The pre- 
sent time appears to be one of the exceptions to the justice 
of this remark. The termination of the war has so de. 
ranged the division which before existed of employments 
in Europe, that every capitalist has not found his place 
in the new division which has now become necessary.” 
Mr. Cairnes defines political economy as “ the science 
which traces the phenomena of the production and distri- 
bution of wealth up to their causes in the principles of 
human nature and the laws and events, physical, politi- 
cal and social, of the external world.’* This process 
has been exactly reversed by the @ friorz and deductive 
method. The economist “ starts,” according to it, with the 
assumption of a “knowledge of ultimate causes,” and 
deduces the phenomena from the causes so assumed. What 
has still to be done is to investigate the actual phenomena, 
and discover their ultimate causes in the laws of social 
evolution and national history. The bane of political eco- 
nomy has been the haste of its students to possess them- 
selves of a complete and symmetrical system, solving all 
the problems before it with mathematical certainty and 
exactness. The very attempt shows an entire misconcep- 
tion of the nature of those problems, and of the means 
available for their solution. The phenomena of wealth 
may be made the subject of a special inquiry by a special 
set of inquirers, but the laws of co-existence and sequence 
by which they are governed must be sought in the great 
Science of Society, and by the methods which it holds out. 


* Logical Method of Political Economy, 2nd ed., p. 57. 
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And that science itself is still in its infancy. Auguste 
Comte’s System of Positive Philosophy (not his System of 
Positive Polity) is a work of prodigious genius, yet it did 
put suggest and illustrate, it did not create the science— 


that could not be done by a single mind, nor in his time; 
still less did it work out the connexion between the eco- 
nomic and the other phases of the social evolution. If 
Political Economy, under that name, be not now bent 
to the task, it will speedily be taken out of the hands of its 
teachers by Sociology. 

Inadequate as is the exposition contained in this Essay, 
itis submitted as establishing, on the one hand, that the 
abstract and @ frzort method yields no explanation of the 
laws determining either the nature, the amount, or the dis- 
tribution of wealth ; and, on the other hand, that the philo- 
sophical method must be historical, and must trace the 
connexion between the economical and the other phases of 
national history. As regards the nature of wealth, it has 
been shown that essential differences in its kinds and con- 
stituents, profoundly affecting the economical condition 
of mankind, manifest themselves at different stages of 
progress, and that their causes must be sought in the 
entire state of society, physical, moral, intellectual, and 
civil. The amount of wealth has been proved to depend 
on all the conditions determining the direction and em- 
ployments of human energies, as well as on the state of 
the arts of production, and the means of supply. And 
the distribution of wealth has been shown to be the result, 
not of exchange alone, but also of moral, religious, and 
family ideas and sentiments, and the whole history of the 
nation. The distribution effected by exchange itself de- 
monstrably varies at different stages of social progress, 
andis by no means in accordance with the doctrines of 
@ priori political economy. Every successive stage—the 
hunting, the pastoral, the agricultural, the commercial 
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stages, for example — has an economy which is indis- 
solubly connected with the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and civil development; and the economical condition of 
English society at this day is the outcome of the entire 
movement which has evolved the political constitution, 
the structure of the family, the forms of religion, the 
learned professions, the arts and sciences, the state of 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce. The philoso- 
phical method of political economy must be one which 
expounds this evolution. 


T. E. C. LESLIE. 





STUDIES IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


J. HESIOD. 


GREAT as is the divergence of critics about the Homeric 
poems, it seems almost unanimity when we come to study 
the modern Hesiodic literature. Every possible theory, 
every possible dissection, every possible critical judgment 
has been upheld and refuted ; so that, after toiling through 
wildernesses of German books, and tracts, and programmes, 
one comes to the conclusion that nothing has been gained, 
nothing proved, and that the field is still open to plain 
common sense, as well as to the flights of fancy. 

§1. The home of this distinct kind of Epic poetry, called 
Didactic, because of its occasionally moral and instructive 
tone, was not originally! a sea-coast, with bays, and promon-! 
tories, and rocky islands, but the inland plain of Beeotia, | 
surrounded on all sides by mountain chains, with rich ara- 
ble soil in the plain, and barren pastures on the higher 
slopes; with great sedgy sheets of still water about the low- 
lands, and tumbling streams upon the hills. It was a cli- 
mate, says the poet of the Works and Days, bad in winter, 
trying in summer, never good; and this he said, I seeds 
contrasting it with what his father told him, or what he 
himself remembered of AZolic Kyme, upon the rich shore 
of Asia Minor, where the climate of old was wonderful 


1T say originally, because Bergk his school the Locrian School, of 
follows the traditions of the poet’s which the én Navwd«ria were a far- 
death, so far as to hold his ultimate _ ther development. 
settlement at Naupactus, and to call 


VOL. Il. 
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even to the Greeks. But he has certainly exaggerated the 
faults of the climate, and said nothing of the richness of the 
soil.2 No doubt the extremes of cold and heat were then 
greater than they now are, for in our time Beeotia is jn 
spring and autumn one of the loveliest and fairest parts 
of Greece. The inhabitants came to be ridiculed in the 
days of Attic greatness for their dulness and stupidity, 
and famed for heavy eating, and these consequences 
were attributed to their moist and foggy climate. Such 
Attic jibes have been repeated with too much seriousness, 
The ancient worship of the Muses throughout Beeotia, 
the splendour of the art and culture of the old Minyans 
of Orchomenus, the great burst of lyric poetry in the 
days of the Persian wars, the splendid culture of Epa- 
minondas, and through him of Philip, and lastly, the 
martinmas summer*® of Greek literature in Plutarch — 
all these facts, apart from the poetry now before us, 
show that Beeotia, as we might expect from its rich 


and well-watered soil, was not only an early home of 


wealth and civilization, but sustained its intellectual 
reputation all through Greek history. 

Considering the Works and Days as the most certain 
product of the genuine Hesiod, we look in vain for 
any certain clue to the exact period of the poet’s life. , 


The only direct allusion is to his having journeyed \\ 

2 It is worthy of note that Archilo- thing of Hesiod, unless, indeed, we hold 
that the plain of Thebes was covered 
with forest in his day, as is described 


chus, with similar injustice, reviles the 
climate and soil of Thasos (Fr. 21, ed. 


Bergk), for Plutarch says : —aOdmrep 
Apxlroxos Tis Odoov Ta kapwopdpa Kal 
oivdweda mapopay bia Td Tpaxd Kal 
Gyépadov d1€Badre Thy vigor, eimdy 

“Hbe 3° Sor’ bvou paxss 

éornnev bAns &ypins emorephs* 

ob ydp Tt Kadds x@pos 00d’ epluepos 

0038’ épards, ofos dud) Slpos pods. 
Plutarch might have said the very same 


in the Homeric Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo. 

3 Cf. Archbp. Trench’s Plutarch and 
his age, p. t1, from which I gladly bor- 
row the expression. Thus also Mr. 
Symonds aptly calls the Hero and 
Leander of Muszeus the fair November 
day of Greek poetry. 
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to Chalcis in Eubcea for a poetical contest at the 
funeral games given for Amphidamas, at which he 
| claims to have carried off the prize.* But the only clue 
‘to the date of Amphidamas is that he was an active 
leader in the tedious war against the Eretrians about 
the Lelantine plain.’ This passage about the poetical 
tournament at Chalcis is accordingly declared spurious 
by most critics, and referred to some later Hesiodic 
bard, who was confused with his great predecessor, just 
as the old blind poet of Chios (in the Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo) was commonly confused with Homer. Setting 
aside, therefore, this hint, they are thrown back upon 
vaguer inferences, 

The poet describes, not a monarchical, but an aristocra- 
tical government, as ruling over his native place. This 
Ascra was probably under the sway of Thespiz, which sus- 
tained its monarchical government up to late days, and was 
even in Aristotle’s time a remarkable example for citation. 
It is said that royalty was abolished at Thebes about the 
middle of the eighth century, B.C.; but it is doubtful whe- 
ther Thebes then controlled a large district. The fact, it 
is thought, that Hesiod’s father, Bius, came back from the 
fEolian settlements in Asia Miner—and that on account 
of poverty—shows that the colonies had been some time 
sent out; but not so long that discontented colonists had 
forgotten the way home, and the sense of unity with the 
motherland. But the poem is so full of evidences of inter- 
polations, that many critics reject even this personal state- 
ment about the poet’s parentage, and think that a later 
bard inserted it, in order to inform the readers of the poem 
of his own, or of the supposed author’s life. From a 


* This contest is apparently trans- day when speaking of the Hymns. 
ferred to Delos, and said to consist in * Cf. Géttling’s Pref., p. xxiii., who 
singing hymns to Apollo, in Frag. 227. quotes Plutarch (Conviv., c. 10), with 
We shall return to this point some additional details, 

X2 
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conservative point of view, the following seems to me the 
most reasonable theory as to the composition and date 
of the Works and Days. 

It is an admitted fact, that about the beginning of the 
seventh century, B. C., the heroic Epics of the Greeks were 
supplanted by the poetry of real life—iambic satire, elegiac 
effusions of grief, gnomic wisdom, and proverbial philoso- 
phy. The Greeks grew tired of all the praise of courts and 
ladies, and bygone wars, and turned to a sober—nay, even 
exaggerated—realism, by way of reaction from the worship 
of Homeric rhapsody. The father and forerunner of all 
this school is clearly Hesiod, to whom the critics have 
found strong family likenesses in Archilochus, Simonides 
of Amorgos, and Hipponax; stronger evidences of imita- 
tion in Alczeus and Theognis in a later generation. The 
Odyssey, on the other side, both in the society which it 
describes—the lawless rule of an aristocratic oligarchy ; 
in its catalogue of fair women—the prototype, or anti- 
type, of the Hesiodic Zozaz ; still more, in the sober tone 
of its diction, and its enumerations of names—the ‘Haiddeog 
xXaoaxrijp kar dvoua of the Alexandrine critics—seems the 
forerunner, or perhaps the heroic expression, of this 
changing attitude in the public mind. The decisive turn- 
ing point, to my mind a marked epoch in the history 
of Greek literature, is the great poetical contest at the 
funeral games of Amphidamas of Chalcis, when the 

| Hesiodic poetry defeated its Homeric rival. This fact 
seemed so extraordinary to later critics, that, when they 
wrote the life of Hesiod, and the Contest of Homer and 
Hesiod, they sought to invent reasons—and very absurd 
ones—for such a result, and the judges (whose names were 
remembered) were held up to ridicule.° 


6 MavelSov Widos was a proverb for _ ther of Amphidamas, being said to have 
a foolish judgment, Paneides, the bro- _ been the judge on the occasion. 
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A more philosophical review of the development of 
Greek poetry shows such a result to be natural and ne- 
cessary. The Greek public were wearied with so many 
weak and watery Epics, with so many faint imitations 
of the great originals, that even these lost their charm, 
and were a weariness to them. Then it was that a 
truly original poet turned his attention to the only real 
source of life in any literature—the songs and shrewd 
sayings of the people. He found old gnomes and ad- 
vices about practical life, rules of agriculture and of 
morals, fused like the Roman lady’s distaff and her chas- 
tity.’ He recast them in an artistic form, retaining suffi- 
cient flavour of their rudeness to preserve their charm for 
audiences weary of heroic refinement. Thus arose the 
famous Works and Days, the great opponent of Homeric 
Epics; the parent of Greek gnomic poetry ; the great hand- 
book of moral teaching among Greek educators. But the 
man who gathered and systematized this old folk lore 
and folk wisdom —who interpolated Ionic features in a 
Beotian subject— who tamed the rude dialect of the 
farmers on Helicon into an almost Epic style—who carried 
back Ionic memories to his rugged home—who won the 
tripod at the national contest of Chalcis,—who then set- 
tled near Naupactus, and died there—this was the real 
Hesiod. He was not removed by centuries from the 
poetry which directly followed his lead. He was rather 
the first of a close and continuous series of poets who 
took up his realism, though they freed it from its ‘ Helot’ 
flavour, left out his husbandry and his addresses to rustics, 
and gave his ethics an aristocratic tone. 

Even as to the Hesiod whom we possess, I am daily 
more sceptical about his being the poet of the lower classes, 


‘This we find in many Roman epi- sen, Rom. Hist., vol. i., p- 61, note 
aphs, ¢, g., those quoted by Momm- (Eng. Trans.) 
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and that his great originality was to address the people. 
No doubt many of the old proverbs and agricultural advices 
he gathered were current among the people ; but it is to 
be remarked that the poet distinctly addresses the princes 
also, and gives them a moral lecture (vv. 248, sgq.), and he 
looks upon their justice and good conduct as essential to 
the people, not only because they are its judges, but 
because their sins are visited by Zeus upon the whole 
people who are their subjects. This view is to be found 
in the [liad also. Neither does Hesiod speak more harshly 
of these princes than is implied by the poet of the Odyssey 
in his picture of the suitors. No princes are attacked or 
lightly spoken of except for injustice. All this is con- 
sistent with an age when an increasing population made 
agriculture more important, and when the better members 
among the ruling aristocrats wished to encourage justice 
and diligence, not only in their subjects, but in their thought- 
less or dissipated equals. The high and noble view of the 
unity and justice of the Supreme Governor of the world— 
to the complete exclusion of lesser deities—is the most 
striking feature of the poem, and its most curious contrast 
to the Theogony. The shepherd class, by the way, are 
there even treated with contempt. 

§2. The poet of the Works seems to me to have lived 
about the middle of the seventh century, B. Cc. Here are my 
reasons : 

The return of his father from Kyme—from a rich and 
fertile sea-coast to a poor and barren upland farm—can only 
be accounted for by some grave misfortune or decay in the 
fortunes of the Asiatic colonies. This is most easily to be 
found in the rise of the Lydian power under Gyges, after the 
opening of the seventh century. According to Strabo and 
Nicolaus Damasc.,* this king possessed the whole Troad as 


8 Quoted by Grote, iii., p. 303. 
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far as Abydos, and therefore must have possessed the 

| intermediate territory, which included the inland country 

| behind Kyme. Dius, the father of the poet, seems to have 
taken at first to sea traffic, but with little satisfaction ; 
and thus, as his agricultural prospects were spoilt by the 
Lydian upstarts, he would ultimately return to Beeotia, 
from which we may conceive his forefathers to have origi- 
nally set out. 

This chronological argument is evidently strength- 
ened by the farther allusion to the games at Chalcis— 
probably near the conclusion of the Lelantine war. 
Chalcis and Eretria, who contended for the possession of 
the disputed plain, were then by their commerce per- 
haps the two leading cities of Greece Proper. They 
were founding colonies all over the northern A‘gean and 
the Hellespont. Their war became so important, that all 
mercantile Greece, especially Samos and Miletus,’ joined 
in the fray. These facts have led historians to see in this 
war a great commercial conflict; and therefore to place 
it in the days of the great Hellenic colonization—about 
the beginning of the seventh century. If my argument 
be correct, we must bring it down some fifty years, or 
at least we must bring down the death of Amphidamas, 
the ‘king’ of Chalcis, to a period after the Lydian pres- 
sure had been for some time felt.” But there is no difficulty 
in doing so, and E. Curtius’ date for the Lelantine war 
(704 B.C.) is only, I should think, a tentative one, and based 


® Herodotus says (v. 99) that the , war as contemporary, and must be an 
Eretrians were repaying (in 500 B.c.) | older fragment transferred to the con- 
a debt to the Milesians for helping | glomerate which now passes under his 
them previously. It seems absurd to | name. Indeed, the date of Theognis 
imagine this obligation incurred more | is not very certain; but most modern 
than 200 years previously. | critics place him about 560 s.c. The 

I think the allusion in Theognis | lines make the war contemporary with 
(v. 891) to the ravaging of the Lelan- | the Cypselids, therefore not concluded 
tine plain must refer to this Lelantine | before 657 B.c. Cf. Appendix, Jost. 
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on the received dates for the principal colonies, which are 
all, I suspect, a generation or so too early. But to prove 
this would lead us too far from our literary history. 

It remains to notice what can be said against this 
theory, which brings down the date of Hesiod so low, and 
what evidence there is of his greater antiquity. I pass 
by without delay the argument of Bergk (L. G.i., p. 937), 
who says that Hesiod must have anteceded the 1st Olym- 
piad, because Eumelus of Corinth, whom we certainly 
know to have been active about Ol. 10, would else be 
the leader of this school of poetry, whereas he clearly 
follows Hesiod’s lead. This argument contains nothing 
but ungrounded assumptions. We know nothing of Eu- 
melus, except that all the works attributed to him (save 
one lyric frosodion) were thought spurious by Pausanias— 
that is to say, the only works which may have been Hesiodic 
in character. His date is unknown; his very personality 
hazy and doubtful. 

There is, no doubt, a general belief in the primitiveness 
of Hesiod, and a desire to believe him far anterior to the his- 
torical poets of the seventh century; but this really rests on 
no basis of any value, except the statement of Herodotus, 
whose real intention was not to raise, but to lower, the date 

{of Homer and Hesiod. They lived, says he, four hundred 
| years before my time, and zot more. But unfortunately he 
| made them contemporary, and this takes greatly from his 
| authority about Hesiod: for it has been made quite plain 
\by modern criticism that Hesiod presupposes Homer, and 
is therefore posterior. Of this there is one clear proof. 
I put no stress on the shortening of syllables, or other 
\linguistic evidences, for the dialect of Hesiod is not the 
‘same as that of the Ionic School, and therefore what seem 
later modifications may be radical differences. But in the 
description of the Four Ages of Man—the Gold, the Silver, 
the Bronze, and the Iron—the gradual decadence is broken 
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in upon (after the Bronze) by a fifth race, apparently better 
than two ofits predecessors—that of the heroes who fought 
and died at the wars of Thebes" and Troy. It is evident 
that no historical place could be found for them, nor were 
they admitted in the legend which compared the suc- 
ceeding races of men to the metals. But so powerful was 
the effect of the Heroic Epics, that the shrewd poet of the 
Works thought it necessary to find a niche for this race in 
his Temple of Fame; and so the legend was distorted to 
admit them as a fifth race, created out of due time by the 
Father of gods and of men.” This fact in itself would prove 
that Homer was considerably anterior to Hesiod, if it were 
not already perfectly plain to anyone who has studied the 
logical development of Greek literature. If any critic urges 
the primitive complexion of many of the saws of Hesiod in 
defence of his antiquity, I will remind him that my theory 
postulates this very thing—the adoption by the historical 


Hesiod of the seventh century, of all the fine old sayings 
which floated among the people. 
there was an earlier collection ;'* but it seems to me impos- 
sible to detect and separate it in our present materials. 
It is also clearly to be admitted that when the poems 
came to be used as handbooks of education, many wise 


I will even concede that 


11 This seems to imply that the Epics novelty invented by the poet. But 


based on the Theban cycle of myths 
were already composed, and widely 
<elebrated—a condition of things point- 
ing to a date after 700 B. Cc. 

2 Tt is to be noted that the old le- 
gends of both Iranians and Indians 
contain accounts of five races of an- 
terior men, and it is not difficult 
to find a similar division underlying 
the Semitic history in Genesis. It is, 
therefore, probable enough that the 
oldest Greek legends told of Jive 
races, and that the number was no 


admitting this, the distortion of the 
legend to suit the glories of the Epic 
heroes of Troy and Thebes is the 
more remarkable, and an even clearer 
proof of the reputation of Homer and 
In all the other legends 
of five races the decline of excellence 
seems to be gradual. 

13 The enigmatical epitaph ascribed 
(on Aristotle’s authority) to Pindar, 


his School. 


Xaipe Sis HBhoas Kal dis rdpov ayTiBo- 
Ahoas 
‘Halod’, avOpmrois, uérpoy éxwv coplas, 
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and useful proverbs were foisted in, some from later, some 
from earlier, authors. There is evidence of distinctly in- 
consistent proverbs being thus brought together, as we 
find it perpetually the case in the very similar poet, 
Theognis. As the very best lines of this kind were proba- 
bly those chosen for the purpose, it seems to me a per- 
fectly idle proceeding to endeavour to restore the original 
poem by picking out the good lines, and rejecting 
what appears to be inferior or weak. The taste of the 
German critics who have attempted this is not beyond 
cavil, and they, of course, differ widely from one another 
in their esthetic judgments ; but, without disputing these, 
we may hold fairly that many a line may be interpolated, 
because it is good and striking, and that many a line has 
held its place, in spite of its weakness, because it was 
acknowledged by tradition as genuine. Nothing can be 
more absurd than to argue that, because a poet is a great 
poet, all that he composes must be great, or even consistent 
with itself. If, as I believe, the original Hesiod compiled 
from older material, perhaps not very easily fused; and 
if most of the interpolations which the Germans allege are 
by them admitted to be so ancient, that the poems were 
not much different in Plato’s day from their present form, 
it is surely idle to attempt the separation of these various 
strata. The procems of both Works and Theogony may be 
rejected on fair evidence, and I think there has been 
patching clearly shown in the long procem of the latter; 
but beyond this we can only reject with certainty a very 
few passages. We must suspect a great many, but have no 
sufficient evidence to condemn them. 





is only explicable, according to Gétt- Ascra), owing to an oracle. But as 
ling (pref. ad Hes., p. 13), by assuming Aristotle is only speaking of a second 
two Hesiods, of whom two tombs were tomb, I suspect #Bfoas, in spite of 
shown, The Orchomenians admitted the fitness in form, to be a spurious 
this, but said that the bones had been word, concealing some quite different 
transferred from Naupactus (or from _ sense. 
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Before proceeding to an analysis of the extant works 
of Hesiod, a word should be said about the legends of his 
death, preserved at length in the yévocg ‘Hawdov of Tzetzes, 
and the ayév. After his alleged victory at Chalcis he went 
to Delphi, where the oracle told him :— 


| 6ABros obros dvinp ds epov Sépov déudurodever 
‘Hoiodos, Movornor reriévos dbavaryo 
Tov b4 Tou KA€os Eorar Goov T émixidvarat “Hos. 
GANG Ads repiAago Nepuelov KadAXAipov adoos: 


A“, , , , , > , 
Keir d€ TOL Oavarovo téXos TET PWLEVOV EOTLV. 


Accordingly, avoiding the Nemea in Peloponnesus, he went 
to live at noe in Locris, near Naupactus, with Amphi- 
phanes and Ganyctor, sons of Phegeus. The coincidence 
of name with the young king of Chalcis at the games 
is curious. These men, accusing him of having seduced 
their sister Clymene, murdered him, and threw him into the 
sea; but the body came to land on the shore between 
Locris and Euboea (apparently a confusion between the 
two separate countries called Locris), and was buried at 
the sacred grove of Nemea in CEnoe. The people of Orcho- 
menus afterwards removed the body, owing to an oracle, 
and buried it in the middle of their agora. The epitaph on 
this tomb has been quoted above. I should not mention 
these apparently late fables, but that they were (partly 
at least) known and alluded to by Thucydides (iii., 96), who 
says of Demosthenes, aiArcauevog 8? ry oTpaTy év TOV Arde 
tov Neusiou ry iso, tv w Haiodoc 6 momric Aéyerae WTO THY 


tatty arobaveiv, xpnobiv airy iv Neuia tovro wabciv. Pau- 
sanias} also mentions that it was doubted in his day 
whether Hesiod was falsely accused of the crime or not. 
Many people held that Stesichorus was his son by Cly- 
mene—a statement which certainly brings the date of 
Hesiod near the very time for which I contend. 
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§ 3. The ”Epya of Hesiod, as it seems to have been once 
called, without the addition of *uéoat, comprises ethics and 
husbandry in about equal portions, or including husbandry 
under what the Greeks called Zconomics, it directs the choice 
of a wife, the management of the house, and the observa- 
tion of ordinary morality and superstition.. The first ten lines 
of the exordium were rejected even by the ancients. The 
strictly ethical parts are vv. 11-46, 202-47, 274-382, 708-64." 
The address to the Prznces, about their injustice (248-73), is 
the only part of the poem which could possibly be classed 
under the head of folztics, and I think improperly ; it is 


| strictly ethical, but not addressed, like the rest, to Perses. 


|The ceconomics, in the choice of a wife (695-705), are 
‘trifling compared to the advices on husbandry (vv. 383- 
i617), from which the whole poem took its name. Then 
follow advices on coast-trading (618-94), and a calendar 
of lucky and unlucky days (v. 765 to the end). In addi- 
tion to these principal parts, there are three remarkable 
episodes—that of Pandora (47-105); that which imme- 
diately follows, on the Five (or Four?) Ages of Man; and, 
lastly, the picturesque description of winter (524-58), which 
many of the Germans consider a very late and Ionic addi- 
tion to the grave soberness of the Works, breathing a spirit 
of levity and of display. In these three episodes, Perses is 
not addressed, nor is he mentioned in the calendar. This 
latter portion, especially, which consists of brief, discon- 
nected sentences, shows evidence of much interpolation, 
though it is impossible to expose it. As to the larger episodes 
opinions vary considerably, each of them being attacked 
and defended by able scholars. The froverdzal character 
of the whole composition is clear from its (a) many short 

nd disconnected sentences, which are in one passage 

VV. 300, sgg.) apparently strung together from the recur- 


14 According to the text of Géttling, from whom I take this analysis. 
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rence in them of the root éey in various forms.'* This 
attention to sound has been shown to exist all through 
the Hesiodic poems by Gottling (pref., p. 33), in the form 
of (8) alliteration. Many of these adjoining advices are, 
furthermore, plainly (y) inconsistent with each other, as is 
always the case with proverbial collections of wisdom. 
On my theory, this question will assume a somewhat dif- 
ferent form. The Hesiod of the seventh century—bringing 
together older materials, loosely and without strict logi- 
cal nexus—would not be very nice in selecting fragments 
of precisely the same age and character; he would natu- 
rally adorn the dry and sour apophthegms of the Beeotian 
farmers with episodes of semi-ethical, semi-mythological 
import. The description of winter is most likely his own, 
and a most natural description for a man who remem- 
bered, or had heard of, the splendid climate of Asia Minor, 
and who suffered from the severity of his adopted home. 
But the search after special interpolations is rather a 
matter of caprice, and of ingenuity, than of literary history ; 
and I therefore refer the reader to the special tracts on the 
subject." The general character and tone of the Works is 
that of a shrewd and somewhat mean society, where pri- 
vate interest is the paramount object, and the ultimate test 
of morals; but where the poor and undefended man sees 
lainly that religion and justice are indeed in themselves 
espectable, but more especially his only chance of safety. 


The same peculiarity is to be C. Lehrs, Questiones Epicze (KGnigs- 

observed, however, without any such _ berg, 1837). 

cause, or without the word being of T. L. Heyer, De Hes, O. et D. 

much importance, in the Homeric (Schwerin, 1848). 

Hymn to Aphrodite (6-16). J. Hetzel, De Carm. Hes. Disp. (Weil- 
'6 Viz. :—A. Twesten, Comm. Crit. _ burg, 1860). 

de O. et D. (Kil., 1815). A. Steitz, Die Werke, &c., des Hesio- 
F. Thiersch, De Gnom. Carm.Grec. dos (Leipzig, 1869). 

(Transact. Munich Acad., iii., p- 391). 
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The attainment of comfort, or of wealth, seems the only 
object in view—the distrust of kinsmen and friends seems 
widely spread —the whole of the social scheme seems 
awry, and in a decaying condition. All the faults of the 
Greek character, which come out so strongly in after history, 
are there, and even obtrusive. The picture of the Iron 
Age (vv. 180, sgg.) contains every one of the features so 
striking in Thucydides’ famous picture of the fourth cen- 
tury Greeks (iii., 82, sgg.). Nevertheless, the poet strongly 
asserts the moral government of the world, and _ his 
Zeus is an All-wise and All-knowing Ruler, far removed 
from the foibles and the passions of the Homeric type. 
While he mentions the evils of poverty, and knows mendi- 
cancy and nightly thieving, it is remarkable that he never 
alludes practically to the horrors of war, or the risk of sla- 
very, from either this cause or from piracy. It is, indeed, 
doubtful whether any of the farm-servants mentioned are 
slaves, and not rather hired labourers, working for the 
owner of a freehold farm. I have no doubt about the 
meaning of the disputed lines (600, sgq.): 


a8 > ‘4 ‘ 
abtap éryv 8 
, , , > , ” »” 
mévta Biov katabnat érdppevov évdo6t oixov, 
a ‘ 7» a \ »” 
Ojrd 7 douxov rroveto ban, Kal drexvov épiBov 
diLeoOar KéAopat xaery 8 trdmroptis épiBos. 


Most of the Germans translate, ‘ Procure a day-labourer 
who has no house [and family],’ and as they cannot see 
why such a servant should be sought when the main work 
is over, they proceed to strike out the lines, or transfer 
them elsewhere. This seems to me a good instance of 
their rash scepticism. Hesiod throughout supposes that 
the farmer has one or more farm-servants (cf. vv. 441, 
503, 608). There is always work to be done, as appears 
from the following verses. The line must, therefore, be 
taken strictly with the preceding, and rendered, ‘When 
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you have brought all your stores into the house, then you 
must turn your servant out of it, and see that the woman 
servant (who still sleeps within) has no child to feed.’ 
The repetition of ofkoc, which here means darn, is quite con- 
elusive, and so is the different verb used for the change of 
residence in one servant, and the procuring of another. 
This proceeding is, furthermore, recommended at the be- 
ginning of the hot weather, when sleeping in the open air, 
or under any natural shelter, is in the climate of Greece no 
hardship, and is constantly done. 

The poetical merit of the work has generally been 
under-estimated, owing to a tacit comparison with Homer. 
In the episodes on the Ages of Man, and the description of 
winter, there is much fine and vigorous painting, and even 
in the homely parts there are quaint and happy thoughts, 
expressed in terse and suitable words. I would specially 
point to the picture (v. 448) of the farmer hearing the 
annual scream of the crane in the clouds, and feeling a 


pang at his heart, if he has no oxen to begin his plough- 


ing. The terms pepéorxoc, tuepdxotroc, wévtofocg, avdareoc, 
are noted by the commentators, with a few similar forma- 
tions in Atschylus, as evidences of what they consider an 
oracular or religious style. 

There is no advice upon wheat-growing, and little 
on vineyards, though the making of wine is assumed as 
an ordinary thing among the Boeotian farmers (vv. 611-4); 
nor is there a word about horses, which were only kept 
by the nobles. The absence of all manuring struck even 
the Romans, and can hardly be explained by the causes 
which permit the same omission in the present farming of 
Beotia, where the population is so sparse that the land 
is not occupied, and the husbandman can shift his crop 
yearly to a piece of land which has lain fallow the previous 
season. Such a state of things could hardly have escaped 
mention through so many details as we find in the Works. 
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§4. The Zheogony, also called the Genealogy, of Hesiod, 
and really an abstract of cosmogony, was acknowledged by 
all antiquity, including Heracleitus and Plato, as the work 
of Hesiod, until it is called in question by Pausanias, who 
states that the Boeotians about Helicon only admitted the 
genuineness of the "Epya without the preface. He himself, 
in various places, adopts this opinion as his own, but his 
reasons, or those of his authorities, are nowhere given. 
It seems very remarkable (as Géttling notes), that in the 
list of Greek rivers (vv. 343, 5gg.) no mention is made of 
any Beeotian rivers, even of the Cephissus, which is an 
important stream, and which was mentioned repeatedly in 
other poems attributed to Hesiod (cf. Fragg. 201-3, Gétt.). 
Indeed the special legends of Boeotia seem strangely neg- 
lected by one who appears to have been the national poet. 

A careful comparison of the two poems will, neverthe- 
less, incline us, if we abandon the preface of the Zheogony, 
along with that of the Works, to pronounce both poems the 
work ofthe same author. The subjects are so diverse that 
constantsimilarities are hardly to beexpected. Nevertheless 
Steitz has carefully collected (pp. 37, sgg.) so many natural 
and undesigned likenesses in expression, as almost to 
persuade himself, in spite of his very sceptical turn of 
mind. There are, in addition, whole passages of still 
stronger resemblance. The story of Prometheus and 
Pandora is told in both poems, but with such variations 
that it is not possible to determine which is the original, 
and that we must regard them as independent copies of 
an older account. There is added in the Zheogony a 
satirical picture of the female sex, which is exactly in the 
tone and spirit of the Works. Both poems farther strike 
one strongly with the same piecemeal and compiled 
character, and seem to be the production of the same sort 
of poet—a man of considerable taste for collecting what 
was old and picturesque, but without any genius for 
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composing from his materials a large and uniform 


plan. 
These general features, when corroborated by the tradi- 


tion of the Greeks so far back as Heracleitus, seem to me 
stronger than the objections brought by modern critics 
from contrasts rather in subject than in style. Such 
objections are farther weakened if we assume that the 
-author of the Works was not an original and indepen- 
dent thinker, but a reproducer of older fragments. 

There seems, in fact, an argument in favour of unity of 

authorship from the very contrast of subject. The Works, 
a purely ethical and practical poem, intentionally avoid 
theology, and treat of the Deity in the vaguest and 
broadest sense, as a single consistent power, ruling the 
world with justice. The amours and foibles of the gods, 
as portrayed in Homer and the Hymns. are evidently 
distasteful to the poet, and opposed to his notions of pure 
practical ethics. In his second poem, on the contrary, he 
goes at length and in detail into the wars, alliances, and 
other commerce of the gods, but distinctly in the sense of 
a cosmogony, not as the prototype of a human society. The 
violences which Homer attributed to the gods, as beings of 
like passions with men, are felt vaguely but strongly 
| by the poet of the Theogony to be great convulsions of 
| physical nature—such as the early eruption of tna, 
which he pictures under the form of the revolt of Typhoeus 
against Zeus (vv. 820, sgg.) We can conceive him then 
composing the Zheogony as a sort of supplement to the 
Works ; but a supplement already showing the changing 
attitude of Greek religion, by which it was ultimately 
dissociated from ethics, and gradually estranged from 
them into a mere collection of dogmas and of ritual. 

The poem begins with 115 lines of invocations to the 
Muses, which are not well put together, and show clear traces. 
of being a cen¢o from various older Procemia, or introduc- 

VOL. II. = 
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tory Hymns, but which contain many passages of consider- 
able beauty. The personal passage about Hesiod himself 
(vv. 22-35) has been very generally suspected by the critics, 
but assuredly represents a very old tradition, that he was 
a shepherd on the slopes of Helicon. The Beeotian 
Muses here distinctly contrast the lying epics of the 
Ionic bards with the sober truth of the school of Helicon 
(vv. 26-7). There is a very interesting panegyric on 
Calliope (79-93), in which the eloquence which she bestows 
on princes is specially brought out as a great power 
in politics and lawsuits. If there were any allusion to the 
Muses as /hree (not as nine), I should be more ready to 
agree with the German critics who regard these fragments 
of Hymns as very old Beeotian poetry. 

After this introduction the poet approaches the genea- 
logies of the gods, from primeval chaos downward till we 
cometo demigods and heroes. The subject is very dry, and 
the crowds of names make the poem spiritless and dull as 
a whole, but there are frequent passages of strange power 
and beauty scattered everywhere through it. The famous 
passage describing the Styx (vv. 775, sgg.) shows the poet to 
have known and appreciated the wild scenery of the river 
Styx in Arcadia, as M. E. Burnouf, a most competent 
observer, testifies (Zz¢. grecgue, 1. p. 131). The description 
of Sleep and Death which immediately precedes is likewise 
of great beauty. The great conflict of the gods and 
Titans (vv. 665, sgg.) has a splendid crash and thunder about 
it, and is far finer in conception, though inferior in 
execution, to the battle of the gods in the Iliad. The 
same may be said of the struggle between Zeus and 
Typhoeus. At the end of the legend of Pandora, a satirical 
description of the female sex is foisted in (vv. 590, s99.), 
which differs widely in character from the subject of the 
poem, and is closely allied to the extant fragments of 
Simonides of Amorgos, and his school. This passage, if 
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genuine, would show how the poet concealed a shrewd and 
bitter temper, in what may have been an ungrateful task, 
and how the age of iambic satire, and of reflective elegy, 
had already commenced.” Some parts of the conclusion 
have been tampered with, especially where Latinus and 
the Tyrrhenians are mentioned, for though Strabo holds 
that Hesiod knew Sicily, which (by the way) supports the 
theory that he lived after the settlement of that island by 
the Greeks about 700 B.C., it is absurd to foist upon him 
any statement about the descent of Latinus from Ithacan 
parentage. 

Acusilaus is mentioned by Plato, Josephus, and a 
schol. on Apollonius Rhodius, as a commentator or prose 
paraphrast of the Theogony. Bernhardy supposes him 
to have been a Peloponnesian theologian, who collected 
genealogies and cosmogonies, and arranged them after 
the manner of Hesiod, but in prose. But we are left quite 
in the dark by our authorities concerning him. 

§ 5. Very little need here be said of the remaining poem 
of 480 lines, attributed to Hesiod, the so-called Shze/d of 
Heracles. It begins with an account ofthe birth of Heracles 
and Iphitus, then passes to the conflict of Heracles and 
Iphitus with Ares, and then to an elaborate description of 
the shield of Heracles, from which the poem takes its name. 
It will be observed that the hero Heracles is not yet 
described as armed with a mere club and lion’s skin, but 
wears the same panoply as his fellows. The poem was 
probably intended for recitation at a contest, and seems 
to be one of the latest of the productions of the epic age. 
Its genuineness was doubted by the Alexandrine critics, 
especially Aristophanes, and by Longinus, and they noted 
that the first 56 lines, which begin abruptly with 7 oi, were 
to be found in the 4th book of the Zoze, or Catalogue of 


™ There are foretastes of this attitude in the Works, wv. 701, sqq. 
EZ 
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famous women (attributed to Hesiod), where they would 
naturally come in as the history of Alcmena. But the 
third Preface or imd@enc, after stating these facts, adds 
that Megacles (probably Megacleides), the Athenian, 
while censuring the merit of the poem, knew it to be 
genuine. It says that Apollonius Rhodius supported 
it on internal evidence, as of the same authorship with 
the Catalogue, and lastly that Stesichorus says it is 
Hesiod’s. This last authority would be decisive, but we 
must suspect the writer of the note of haste or in- 
accuracy.” 

It has been clearly shown by O. Miiller, that while the 
shield of Achilles in Il. = is a mere fancy picture, the shield 
of Heracles seems based on actual observations of plastic 
productions, and even of favourite subjects which are still 
extant on vases. While this must depress the date of the 
poem, it increases our sense of the inferiority of the 
imitator, who could not, with Homer and with actual 


plastic reliefs before him, imagine a more harmonious piece 
of work. Almost all the perfections of the grouping in 
Homer are lost, and the terrible and weird are substituted 


for the exciting and picturesque in Homer. Had we not 
the original, we should doubtless admire many of its 
features in the copy, but fortunately this copy is to us of 
no value. One passage about the tettix, though not very 
apposite, has great merit (vv. 393-9). 

Tipos 5& xAoEp@ kvavorrepos HxéTa Terre 

dLw epeCopevos, Oépos dvOpwrovow aeidew 


we e ‘ ~ ~ 
dpxeTat, @ Te Toots Kal Bpdars OjArvs porn, 


18 Géttling, who divides the poem 
into three distinct parts: the oldest, 
taken from the Catalogue of Women, 
vv, 1-56, the second, also old, 57—140 
and 317-480, and lastly the far later 
description of the Shield, vv. 141-317, 
thinks that Stesichorus may have 


quoted (in his Cycnus) from the second 
part as a work of Hesiod’s, and that 
some of it may really be such. This 
would not establish the present poem 
to be genuine, but would admit old 
fragments of the real Hesiod—a most 
reasonable hypothesis. 
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Kal Te Tavnpepios Te Kal Hoos xéer avdyV 
idec év aivorarw, drdre xpda Xeipros acer. 

It should be added, as regards its ascription to Hesiod, 
that it resembles both Works and 7heogony in a great 
many expressions and phrases, which are collected by 
Steitz in the passage above cited. It seems therefore, 
that with the hint concerning Stesichorus before us, 
we must allow such conservative critics as choose to 
assert its authenticity, that their case is not hopeless. 

§ 6. We turn for a moment to the extant fragments of 
other works attributed to Hesiod. 

Of these Gaisford and Dindorf collected a great many, 
and by the labours of Marckscheffel, Géttling, and Her- 
mann, the number has been raised to above 200, if we 
include mere allusions in scholia and commentators. As 
literature, they have to us no value, and will never be 
read, as the fragments of the tragic poets are, for their 
own sake. Their general character is quite Hesiodic, 
that is to say, they treat of lists of gods and heroes 
in a partly genealogical, partly epical, way. They con- 
tain a perfect mine of mythological lore, and give the 
legends and stories of peoples far beyond the range of 
the ordinary Hellenic world, so that their composition, 
generally speaking, cannot fall before the epoch of 
extended Greek colonies. Though it be quite false that 
Homer and Hesiod made the religion of the Greeks, 
in the sense of establishing gods and cults, or in alter- 
ing any old local worships, it seems certainly true that 
Hesiod especially did give to the later /terary Greeks 
a Summa Theologie, to which they referred for the origin 
and relationships of gods and heroes. 

This is the proper sense, I think, of Herodotus’ 
famous remark, and is especially true of (1) the Caéa- 
logue, in three books, to which was joined the Great 
Lotai (i vin), or Catalogue of Women, as a fourth book, 
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which is, however, generally quoted as an independent 
work. The Catalogue was a sort of Greek Peerage, and 
gave the family trees and relationships of the principal 
Greek heroes, so showing the parentage of the A®olic and 
Doric nobility. We have a fair idea of the fourth book 
from the fragment preserved at the opening of the Shield 
of Heracles. The date of the Zozaz cannot be determined 
more accurately than by the allusions quoted from it (a) to 
the nymph Cyrene, probably, therefore, after the founding 
of that colony ; that of the Catalogue by allusions (3) to the 
Sicilian Ortygia, and (y) to the fable of Io, which Kirchhoff 
thinks to have come into vogue about Ol. 30. But all 
these inferences are very uncertain. (2) The Aiyiwoe, 
attributed by most people to Hesiod, but by some to 
Cercops the Milesian, was a poem on the war of A‘gimius». 
King of the Dorians, with Heracles as his ally, against 
the Lapithe. It seems to have been mainly intended to 
bring the Doric conquerors of the Peloponnesus into 
relation with Heracles, through their chiefs, who boasted 
of their descent from him. (3) The Kijvxog yauoe was also 
a poem introducing Heracles as a leading character, and 
celebrating his exploits. (4) The MeAaurodia was about 
Melampus, Tiresias, Calchas, and other famous prophet- 
priests, and may have contained some account of the history 
of prophecy among them. 

It was evidently owing to this poem that its sup- 
posed author, Hesiod, was considered the forerunner 
of the Orphic mystical school. Of his successors in 
this direction, we have, besides Orpheus, Eumolpus, 
Muszeus, Epimenides, but to us these are mere names. In 
the genealogical and mythological direction, we have, 
similarly, the Laconian Cinzthon, Asius, Chersias of 
Orchomenus, the Corinthian Eumelus (Kopiv@raxa), the 
anonymous authors of the Navwdxria tn, "ApyoXtxa, and 
the ®vpwric¢, and others who were not apparently in 
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any contact with the Ionic Epic, but Hesiodic in cha- 


racter. 
The ’Apmdorea by Aristeas of Proconnesus were, on the 


contrary, a collection of phantastic fables about nations 
and countries beyond the knowledge, but within the 
rumour and the imagination of the early Ionic adventurers 
into unknown seas and coasts. There was, indeed, a 
supposed journey round the world, or yng mepiodoc, ascribed 
to Hesiod, but probably of later origin, cited by Strabo, 
VIL, p. 302, and also an astronomy, cited by Plutarch and 
Pliny. A few lines are also preserved of the Xefpwvoc¢ 
| broOixa, a set of moral instructions supposed to be given 
| by Chiron to Achilles, and which Quintilian says were 
| thought Hesiod’s till pronounced spurious by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium. Of all these fragments there are several 
collections, of which those by F. S. Lehrs (in the Didot Corpus 
Epicorum, Paris, 1862), by Diintzer (K6ln, 1840-1), by 
Marckscheffel (Lips. 1840), which also contains the frag- 
ments of the other authors above alluded to, and by 
Géttling (appendix to his //eszod, ed. 2, Gotha, 1843), 
are all to be thoroughly recommended.” 

§ 7. It remains to give a short sketch of the external history 
of the Hesiodic poems through antiquity, and down to our 
own day. It is very hard to say whether the strong family 
likenesses in Archilochus to Hesiod arise from a simila- 
rity in tone and style, or from direct contact. The extant 
fragments are not sufficient to prove the latter, which 
would throw back Hesiod to an earlier date than I am dis- 
posed to accord him. But if he were an earlier contem- 
porary, and living ina parallel state of things, general 
similarities might be expected. Archilochus used beast 
fables like that in Hesiod. He unjustly (says Plutarch) 


" The old lists of the works ascribed they contain a few additional titles 
to Hesiod are found in Pausanias, 1x., to those I have mentioned. 
31,5, and in Suidas, art. ‘Holodos; 
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reviles the climate of Thasos and its barrenness, forgetting 
the rich vineyards, in contrast to the valley of the Liris, 
just as Hesiod censures the rich Beeotia, as compared with 
Kyme. But there is no proof of borrowing. The same may 
be said of Simonides of Amorgos, whom the critics place 
doubtfully in the middle of the seventh century B.c., and 
contemporary with Archilochus. Here, again, there are 
strong family likenesses to the Works; but the only 
passage (in the Zheogony) which seems a direct model of 
Simonides’ satire on women is decidedly an interpolation 
in that work, and its use of the bee (in an opposed sense 
to that of Simonides) for the working men, with drones 
for the women, seems to me plainly a satiric correction 
of Simonides, and composed after his famous poem. 

We know nothing what ever of Cercops, who is men- 
tioned as Hesiod’s earliest follower and rival, nor is 
there any real evidence of Terpander having been 
such. In the extant lyric and elegiac fragments, no 
certain trace appears till Alczus, whose frag. 39 is a 
most distinct copy of Hesiod. So likewise, the resemblances 
in Theognis are far more than general, and it seems un- 
deniable that in the middle of the sixth century the poems 
of Hesiod—at least the Works—were well known and cir- 
culated. 

We may place in the same epoch the very curious 
poem on the contest of Homer and Hestod, which is largely 
quoted in the prose tract of that title.” This poem was of 
old attributed to Lesches, the author of the Little Iliad, and 
seems, at any rate, to have originated in those days when 
the gnomic and sententious Boeotian school had obtained 
a greater popularity than its Ionic rival. The poem iays 
its scene at the contest of Chalcis, and tends to show that, 
although Hesiod was declared victor, Homer was far the 
greater poet—a needless task. 


20 Printed at the end of Gittling’s and Lehrs’ editions of Hesiod. 
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Shortly before and after the times of the Persian wars, 
Xenophanes, and then Heracleitus, attack him—the first 
for his immoral teaching, along with Homer, about the 

| doings of the gods (Zheogony and Catalogue); the second 
} for idle learning in the same profitless subject. 

It seems that he had been subjected to some cri- 
tical revision about this time, by the Commission of 
Peisistratus, for Plutarch (Zzceseus, c. 20) mentions a 
verse which was then removed. Whether the poems had 
been hitherto preserved by a school of Hesiodic rhapsodists, 
is not sufficiently clear. It seems certain, however, that 
they were recited at poetical contests, and in early days . 
without musical accompaniment, for Pausanias (ix. 30, 2) 
criticises a statue of Hesiod with a lyre on his knees as 
absurd, seeing that he sang with a bay branch in his hand 
(émt paBdov dapune yoev). This was in contrast to the Tonic. 
rhapsodising.”*" These opposed methods were not strictly 
adhered to in after days, and were even at times re- 
versed. 

But in Attic days Hesiod attained a widespread popu- 
larity as a book of moral instruction for the use of school- 
masters and parents. The Greeks, indeed, all through 
regarded the Works as an ethical treatise, while the 
Romans afterwards laid more stress on the agricultural 
side. Plato constantly alludes to Hesiod, and quotes him, 
not very accurately, as an authority in morals and in 
theology. This is likewise the case with Xenophon. So 
thoroughly was this recognised that the comic writers 
brought him on the stage as the ideal of an old-fa- 


*1 Pausanias (X. 7, 6) tells us a inthe art could not be perfected owing 
story, that Hesiod was excluded from to his want of sight, he seems to repeat 
contending at the Pythian games, be- the stories of the time when the richer 
cause he had not been taught to play and more elaborate lyric poetry came 
the lyre along with his singing. But to look upon the old epic recitation as 
when he adds that Homer also was | bald and poor. 
unsuccessful, seeing that his training 
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shioned schoolmaster, full of cut and dry moral advices, 
The philosophers who succeeded Plato, especially the 
Stoics Zeno and Chrysippus, made him the subject of 
criticism; and Epicurus is said to have got his first im- 
pulse towards philosophy from reading the Zheogony. So 
also Manilius, the Roman poet. 

Philologically, the works of Hesiod excited the same 
sort of interest as those of the Ionic epic poets, but ina 
lesser degree. We still have scanty traces of the critical 
notices of Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and Aristarchus; of 
Apollonius Rhodius, of Crates, and of Didymus ; in fact, of 
almost all those whose names are found in the Homeric 
scholia. But Plutarch, as a Beeotian, wrote a special 
treatise in four books on Hesiod, which the remaining 
fragments show to have been both critical and explanatory, 
particularly of an antiquarian and patriotic character, 
‘defending the poet against objectors. His work was the 
main source of the commentary of Proclus, who again was 
copied servilely by Tzetzes. The later commentary of 
Manuel Moschopulos is still extant, and completely printed 
in the Venice ed. of 1537. The prose tract, adywv ‘Ouhpov 
kai ‘Howddou is the work of some rhetor under the Empire, 
but its date is not fixed. It is very full on the legends and 
parentage of both Homer and Hesiod. The yévog ‘He., 
generally printed as a preface to his works, is probably 
a mere compilation of Joh. Tzetzes, from Proclus, but is 
very instructive, like the dywy, in indicating to us what 
materials were still at hand in that epoch. 

§ 8. Passing on to the MSS. left us, we find a very great 
number of copies of the Works, covered with scholia, and 
often with illustrations of the farming implements, but 
not critically valuable. The oldest seems to be the Medi- 
' cean 5, of the eleventh century ; then the Medicean 3 (plut. 
xXxxii. 16), of the twelfth. The rest are all fourteenth and 
fifteenth century books, generally on paper, full of scholia 
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and notes, and variously put together with the other 
Hesiodic works, and with Theocritus, Nonnus, the pseudo- 
Pythagorea, and other moral fragments. The MS. copies 
of the Zheogony and Scutum are not so frequent, and none 
so old as the twelfth century, I believe. The sort of col- 
lection generally found in the MSS. is well reproduced in 
the beautiful Aldine ed. of 1495, which, though the Works 
were brought out a year or two earlier at Milan, is the 
first which gives the whole, and is the £d. princeps for the 
rest of Hesiod.” It contains a great many other authors, 
and even stray collections of proverbs. The Juntine eds. 
of 1515 and 1540 are said to be mere copies of the Aldine. 
That of Trincavelli in 1537 gave the scholia in full, and has 
independent merit. Then comes the great edition of 
Stephanus (1566), and a very complete one of D. Heinsius. 
Of later commentators the first place is due to Gaisford, 
whose Oxford edition is admirable from its fulness of 
research about both MSS. and scholia (Poete munores 
Grect, 1814-20). Next may be mentioned Gottling’s 
(and ed. Gotha, 1843), the most convenient for the ordi- 
nary student, and lastly, Mr. F. A. Paley’s, which, with 
all its merits, is overloaded with very questionable notes 
about the Digamma,” and the etymology of old Greek 
words. The best complete text of the poems and frag- 
ments is that of F. S. Lehrs in Didot’s series (2nd ed. 


% There is a beautiful copy of this gencies of the metre; and there seems 
edition in the Library of Trinity College, really evidence for the fact that the 
Dublin (k£. c. 6). Digamma was a letter which could be 

I have said nothing about the arbitrarily used or dispensed with in 
Digamma, because I do not believe its Epic poetry. There is the most sur- 
presence or absence can be of the least _ prising variation, exactly of the same 
use in determining the genuineness or kind, though without metrical reasons, 
spuriousness of any line in Hesiod. iin the inscriptions of the same town. 
The careful researches of the Germans I will not deny that there may be a 
have shown that it is present or absent _law of its use, but so far this law does 
in the same word according to the exi- not seem likely to be discovered. 
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1862). There are endless special dissertations by the 
Germans, which are enumerated by Bernhardy.. Miitzell’s 
book De emendatione Theogonte Hestodee, Lips., 1833, is 
praised as very painstaking and complete. There is 
also an edition of the Zheogony by F. A. Wolf (1783). 

The imitations in Virgil’s Georgics are too well known 
to require closer description. There are translations into 
German by Voss, and Uschner, and into French by Gin 
and Bergier, in addition to the Latin hexameter transla- 
tions of the Italians, N. Valla, and B. Zamagna, in the fif- 
teenth century, and the early French one of Jacques le Gras 
in 1586. These have not been accessible to me, and I 
cannot offer any opinion as to their respective merits. 

As to English translations, I cannot find any mention of 
more than three, all of which I have consulted. The first 
is of the Works only, the ‘ Georgics of Hesiod,’ by George 
Chapman (1618). This, like all Chapman’s work, is poetical 
and spirited, but often very obscure to modern readers, 
though it constantly cites the original in foot-notes. The 
book, which was very scarce, has been reprinted with other 
of Chapman’s translations, by J. R. Smith, (London, 1858). 
Next we have the work of Cooke (1743), who seems una- 
ware of Chapman’s translation, and who gives us a pre- 
tentious and stupid rendering of the Works and Theogony 
in heroic verse. The last and best, and the only complete 
translation, including the Shze/d, is that of Elton (2nd ed. 
1815), who knew his predecessors well, and gives us scho- 
larly renderings of the Works in heroic rhymes, and of the 
other two poems in blank verse. Parnell’s Pandora, or the 
Rise of Woman, is a free imitation of the corresponding pair 
of passages in Hesiod. There is no use in discussing the 
several busts and statues of Hesiod, which Pausanias saw 
and describes in his tour through Greece. It need hardly 
be stated that these, like the portraits of Homer, were mere 
works of imagination, and have no historical claims. There 
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are five epigrams or epitaphs upon him extant, two quoted 
at the end of Tzetzes’ Greek preface to his works, and 
stated to be set over his tomb in the agora of Orchomenus 
—one of them ascribed to Pindar. Three others are in 
the Anthology, one of which, by Alczeus of Messene, has 
considerable merit. 


APPENDIX ON THE LELANTINE WAR. 


Here are our ancient authorities for this now forgotten,™ 
but once very important, war :— 
(1) Theognis (vv. 891, sgq.) : 
Ol pou dvaArKins’ ard piv KypivOos ddwdev, 
Anddvrov & ayabov Kxeiperar oivoredov, 
of 8 dyabol hevyovor, wédw Se kaxoi diérovew" 


"Os 5 Kupeddéwy Zeds ddr€vere yévos. 

(2) Herodotus (V. 99). The Eretrians send five triremes 
(B.C. 499) with Aristagoras, out of gratitude to the Mile- 
sians, of yap 6) MiAnatot mpdrepov toto. Eperptevar tov mpde 
Xaluidéag éAsuov auvdijvecav, Gre mep Kat XaAdxkidevor avria 


"Eperptewy kat MiAnoiwv Zamot ¢3o/0eov. This is most pro- 
bably a reference to the same war, for 

(3) Thucydides says (I. 16), uadtora Si tg rov waa Tore 
yevuevov méAguov Xadxidéwv kal “Eperpi~wv Kat rd aAXo 


"EdAnuixdy é¢ Evupaytav ixatéowy diéarn. 

(4) Plutarch, in speaking of the poetic contest at the 
funeral games of Amphidamas, says (Conviv. sept. sap. 
C. 10), Hv Gb Appidauag avnp woAeutKde kal woAAG Tpaypara 
mapasxwv Eperpievoiw tv raig mept Anddvrov paxac Emecer. 
In his commentary on the Works, as quoted by Proclus, 
he added that he fell vavuaxhoac, Which would bring down 


* Grote, in his elaborate History, is absolutely silent, I believe, on this war. 
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the date below 664 B.C., (the year of the earliest naval 
battle) but that K. F. Hermann’s emendation MOvonayhoag 
is very probable. This gives us a clue to bring in the lines 
above discussed. 

(5) Hesiod ("Epy. 654-7). 

évOa & eyiv éx’ deOda Saidpovos “Apdiddpavros 
Xadxida 7’ eis érépnoa: ra. dé tporeppadueva ToL 
GON’ Gecav raides peyadyropes. 

(6) The prose tract called ‘He. cat ‘Ou. ayév adds that 
Amphidamas’ son was called Ganyctor (no second son is 
mentioned), and his brother Paneides. 

There are, besides, three notices of the war. 

(7) In Plutarch’s ’Epwrxde, c. 17, he speaks of the death 
of Cleomachus the Pharsalian: ijxev émixovpog Xadxcdevot, 






































tov Ozacadixov (?) worguov mpde ’Eperpticg axuaZovruc, Kat 
i. TO piv wélov eddxee Toic Xadxidedaw éEppwoblar’ rove 8 irmove 
Epyov iv Waac8a tev ToAcuiwvy. He succeeded, and won 
the battle, but was killed, ragov S'avrov Sexviovow iv aydpg 
XaAkioeic, Ep’ ov wéxpe viv 6 péyac épéotnxe kiwv. He adds that 
Aristotle followed a different account about Cleomachus, 
agreeing that he died in a victory over Eretria, but that 
| the man about whom was told the rest of Plutarch’s story 
(concerning rd madepacteiv) tov avd Opakne Xadxiciwv yéves- 
Oar, weupBivra roig év EvPota Xadxidetoww érixovpov. This 
, | h allusion shows considerable alliances from the north for 
Te Chalcis. 
‘1 (8) Strabo, lib. x. p. 308, in his account of Eubcea, speaks 
A) of this plain as once abounding in both copper and iron, 
Hi though in his day both were exhausted, and also in hot 
t springs. He says that a pillar, upon which a mutual en- 
gagement between Chalcis and Eretria was inscribed, still 
existed at Amarynthos, a village seven stadia from Eretria, 
ppaZovea uy xpicOa ryA<3dAuc. He goes on to explain 
that this does not mean spears used in the hand. He says 
the cities were old friends, and cites this as a proof of 
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their good feeling even in the Lelantine war. Another 
stele stated that in a public procession Eretria could muster 
3000 hoplites, 600 cavalry, and 80 chariots, and ruled 
over Andros, Naxos, and Ceos, showing alliances to the 
south. 

(9) This inscription, to which Strabo refers, may have 
‘ts date reasonably fixed by a remarkable fragment of 
Archilochus (No. 4, Ed. Bergk) which has not yet, I think, 
been cited in this connexion :— 


, > 4 , 
ov Tot TOAN eri Toga Taviowerar ode Oaperai 


odevdovat, cdr’ dv 82) pOdrov "Apys cuvayyn 
ev redior Evpéwv 88 ToAvaTovov éooerat Epyov 

ravrns yap Ketvor Saipoves cioi payns 
Seorrdrar EvBotns Sovpixdrvrol. 

This fragment implies the very point which Strabo 
urges, that close encounter does not exclude the use of 
spears for thrusting. It seems to me more than probable 
that Archilochus is here speaking of the very war in ques- 
tion, and of the conditions referred to by Strabo. But 
Archilochus mentions the wealth of Gyges as notorious, 
and therefore cannot be placed before his time by the 
chronologists. Now Gyges, according to the latest re- 
searches, must be moved down a generation, and into the 
early part of the seventh century B.c. Thus, the date of 
Archilochus will not be700 B. C., but rather about 660. This 
agrees with my other deductions. 

It is not easy to discover with any certainty from 
these passages, either the date, the duration, or the object 
of the war. The general tone of the allusions seems to 
imply a long struggle, probably as long and wearisome as 
the struggle of Athens and Megara for Salamis, or of 
Sparta and Argos for Cynuria. Such smouldering and 
often revived wars about frontier possessions were common 
in early Greek history. As to the date, our only contem- 
porary notice (except that of Archilochus) is that in Theog- 
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nis, but the lines are clearly not that poet’s composition, 
for he lived a generation after the last Cypselids reigned 
in Corinth. 

This passage is, therefore, most probably transferred 
from some earlier poet to the collection called after Theog- 
nis, and must have been written between 657 B.c. and 
580 B.C.—apparently near the beginning of that epoch, 
when the fresh advent of Cypselus to power had changed 
the policy of Corinth towards Chalcis. For, as Corinth 
and Samos had friendly relations about this time, it is 
likely that the Corinthians joined with the Samians to help 
the Chalcidians. The passage would then seem to imply 
that the old aristocratic party at Corinth had helped the 
old aristocracy of Chalcis, till the advent of Cypselus, who 
refused farther help, and that, in consequence, the people, 
perhaps helped by the Eretrians, got the upper hand. 

It is also remarkable that this passage speaks of the war, 
not as a navalor commercial war, but as an internal struggle 
of aristocracy against democracy. This we should expect 
in the middle of the sixth century, but not during the early 
burst of colonial enterprise, before the year 7oo. K. F. 
Hermann, in his Essay on the subject (Ahem. Mus. 1st 
series, vol. I. p. 84), seems to hold that Eretria was demo- 
cratic, and that it was a political war of this kind. I do 
not believe that the inscription cited by Strabo, about 
points of honour in their battles, or his statement that 
they were old friends, is quite consistent with this, 
and think that at the time of the inscription, and of 
Archilochus’ allusion, there must have been chivalrous 
nobles on both sides. The Chalcidians were the greater 
favourites, at the time, for all our anecdotes of prowess 
in the war are about them, and they certainly in after 
days possessed the plain in dispute. But we have no 
evidence of any large colonial interest being at stake, 
though we are told of Eretria’s great power. It is to 
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is to be noted that this power, according to Strabo, was a 
supremacy over southern islands, while that of Chalcis 
was over northern coasts. It seems to me very probable 
that the Eretrians worked the mines of Laurium at this 
time, though we have no mention of it. Their power 
after this war seems to have been inherited by the 
Eginetans. 

Most Greek historians, from Niebuhr onwards, make the 
war a great commercial, and therefore necessarily naval, 
struggle, connected with the northern colonization ac- 
tively carried on by both towns. For this I can see 
no evidence, and set against it the distinct notice of 
Thucydides, that the first naval battle known to the 
Greeks was fought between Corinthians and Corcyrzans, 
in 664 B.C. But if this Lelantine war was really a 
naval war, it will still more certainly fall into the 
period in which I am disposed to place it, about 650 B.C. 
Apparently, the last colony founded by Chalcis in this 
epoch was Acanthus, in 654 B.c. The exhaustion ofa 
long war immediately following this date would account for 
the cessation of enterprise. The wars of the Lydians against 
Ionia seem to have recommenced in 628 B.C., and lasted for 
many years, so that it seems likely that the Asiatic cities 
could not interfere in a Eubceic war from that date onward. 
This establishes a probable minor limit for the Lelantine 
war. For Ido not think it at all likely that the war can 
fall much later—in the first place, because we should almost 
certainly know more about it, had it been going on during 
the next century; and secondly, it is known that athletic 
festivals were established at the opening of the sixth cen- 
tury in various places. There is no very distinct mention 
of the funeral feast at Chalcis being remarkable in this 
way, but only for those poetical contests which were 
earlier, and in fashion during the Epic period in Greek 
Literature. This last argument, being based on the 
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silence of scanty materials, is by itself not of much 
weight. 

The silence of Herodotus and Thucydides about the 
plain of Lelantum, and their mention of the general cha- 
racter of the war, have led Hermann, and apparently E. 
Curtius, to assume two wars—an older, almost mythical, 
border feud, and a later far more important commercial 
war. I cannot see that there is evidence for this sepa- 


ration. 
JOHN P. MAHAFFY. 





THE PROSODY OF BA AND yA IN OLD COMEDY 
AND IN TRAGEDY. 


* may appear strange that, after the labours of eminent 

scholars, and the practical study of the Greek Drama 
necessitated by composition, anything remains to be said 
on Greek Prosody. But that something remains to be said 
may be seen from the following extracts :— 

1. Dawes, in his Mzscellanea Critica, published in 1745, 
lays down the following canon :— 

“Vocalis brevis ante consonantes medias #, y, 8, se- 
quente quavis liquida praeter unicam p, syllabam brevem 
nunquam terminat, sed sequentium consonarum ope lon- 
gam semper constituit.”—J/zsc. Crit., p. 353, ed. 1817. 

2. Upon this Porson observes :—‘‘ Dawesius canonem 
paullo temerius, ut solet, statuit, nullam syllabam a poeta 
scenico corripi posse, in qua concurrant consonantes 
BA, yA, yu yv, Su, Ov. Haec regula, plerumque vera, non- 
nunquam ab Aeschylo, Sophocle, Aristophane violatur, ab 
Euripide credo nunquam. In Med. 1252, si tamen sanus 
est, choricae licentiae concedendum éBAaorev. Troad. 1261, 
éhmidag Ev oor xaréyvaye Biov, lege xarékvaye. Elect. 1021 
corruptum credo.”—Ad Hec. 298, ed. 1847. 

3- Porson elsewhere :—‘‘ Dawes lays down a rule which, 
if he had been content with calling it general, instead of 
universal, is perfectly right, that a syllable is long in which 
the middle consonants B, y, 6, and liquids, except 9, meet. 
But several passages, as well as the following, contradict 
this rule: Oed. T. 717, wasdd¢ 82 BAdorag: Elect. 440, tracey 
*BXaore. These passages may be reduced to Dawes’ canon 

Z2 
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by transposition. But they will lose all their energy by the 
reduction. See Brunck’s note on Philoct. 222.”'—ys. 
Crit., No. iii., p. 334. 

4. Elmsley says on Med. 288, EBXape dda peyada 2’ 
tieyaorae kaka, “ Stobaeus %3Aap_e yAwooa. Male quod ad 
sensum attinet, ait Porsonus, neque metro convenienter. 
Dixit quidem Aeschylus, Ag. 1638, "Opget 8% yAdooav rip 
évavriav txec. Idem apud Photium, v. dxrwrovuv: kévrnua 
yAcoong oxoptiov BéAo¢g Aéyw. Nec mirum qui dixerit, Suppl. 
768, eivar. BufZrAov St Kapwd¢ ov Kparet otaxvy. Sophocles 
etiam in initio senarii maidwy 6? BAdorac, Oed. T. 717; 
masiv tAaore, El. 400; aliaque ejusdem licentiae exempla 
exhibet. Euripides autem ne in melicis quidem talia habet, 
nisi semel atque iterum, auctore Porsono ad Hec. 208. 
Quod infra, v. 1223, §3Aaorev primam corripit, choricae 
licentiae concedendum censet Porsonus. Corruptum judicat 
quod legitur El. 1013, kafro: 868 67 dv Aa3y Kar Fvvaixe 
yAwoon mxodrne Eveori re. Defendit hanc scripturam Seid- 
lerus exemplis ex Aeschylo et Sophocle petitis. Fortasse 
scripsit Euripides: kafro: d6& Gr’ av AaBy Kany TAwooy 
yuvatkoe (vel yuvakov) mxodrne Eveori ric.’ —Med., p. 304, ed. 
1828. Porson had already condemned El. 1013: “ corrup- 
tum credo” (ad Hec. 298). 

5. Seidler has the following note on this verse :—“ Cor- 
ruptum hunc versum putat Porsonus, ad Hec. 302, ob cor- 
reptam vocalem ante yA. Sed bene defendit Erfurdtius 
meus ad Soph. Aj., v. 1066, p. 19, not., citans Aeschyli 
fragm. apud Phot., v. dxrwmouv: kévrnua yAwoone oxopriov 
Bédog A€yw. Quid faciet Porsonus huic versui, Soph. Trach., 
615: 

appayicr Déuevog Td Ex’ Supa yvwoera?* 

1 Sic, 222, in all the references I 2 The paternity of this monster is 
have seen. Perhaps Porson refers to due to Brunck—Brunckius sane intole- 
622, where waoca BAdBn occurs: at  rabili audacia, says Schaefer. Whether 


least, there is no such note in the edi- Schaefer saw the false quantity or not 
tion of Brunck of 1824 (London), is not clear. 
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Cf. ejus Praef.ad Hec., pp. xxxi. sqq., ed. Angl.”—Seidler, 
Eurip. El., 1009 (Leipsig, 1812.) 

6. Erfurdt’s defence does not appear in Hermann’s 
revision of his Ajax (Leipsig, 1848). Hermann observes of 
this revision: “Id sic feci ut non pauca, quibus vel nunc 
non opus esset, reciderem, vel quae non recte disputata 
esse intellexissem corrigerem,”’ Erfurdt. vol. 3, vi. We 
may infer from this that Erfurdt’s defence was not very 
brilliant. The value of what Hermann has omitted may 
be estimated by what he has retained on Soph. Ant., 296, 
xakov vouop’ EBAaore’ rovrTo Kal mwédEc :—‘ et BAaore. Nota 
syllabam ante BA correptam,” Antig., 3rd ed., 1830. That 
this is no slip is proved by Erfurdt’s reference to Trach. 
401, EvBolg’ dv 0 EBAaatev odk Exw Aéyetv, as a proof of the 
shortness of the syllable before 3A. 

7. Monk makes no allusion to the vexed question, but 
is apparently satisfied with regard to the power of BA: the 
line Alc. 408, 

ie yao te BAEpapov Kar 
has for its antistrophic verse 


- , , , 
ov ré por EvyKact Kovva 


—here yao t- answers to por resolved, and leaves -d¢ BA 
long: duae breves syllabae respondent longae po in 
antistr. v. 421. Ed. 1852. 

8. Bothe recognises the rule, and attributes it to Butt- 
mann—a scholar who needs no stolen plumes. Bothe ob- 
jects to the shortening of %Aacrov, “secus ac fieri docuit 
Buttmannus in vocalibus quas sequuntur litterae B, y,8, cum 
liquidis,” Soph. Frag. 1, p. 107. Leipsig, 1846. 

9. Lobeck, quoting Porson ad Orest., 64 :—“ Sed ubi 
verbum in brevem vocalem desinit eamque duae consonan- 
tes excipiunt quae brevem manere patiantur, vix credo ex- 
empla indubiae fidei inveniri posse in quibus syllabae istae 
producantur.” Upon this Lobeck asks : “Quidigitur Aes- 





H 
Hi 
ti 
i 
} 


iin it nti Eilean rns 


a 
i 
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chylo fiet, Pers. 779, ZépEne & tude maic dy viog via ppovet, 
et Euripidi, Iph. T. 503, ri 8% gpoveic ravr’, i gppoveic obru 
péya; Ion. 1350, Exee 8€ poe ré wépdog 7 tiva BAGBnv ; Cur igi- 
tur non BAa3nv riva scripsit quum litterae BX antecedentem 
syllabam brevem esse patiantur? Haec causa fuit quare 
infra, v. 1114, #€eore ppovetv, et in similibus, pv finale reddere 
nollem” (ad Ajac., v. 1109). Lobeck thus recognises no 
difference between the prosody of gp and BA. To this note 
Schaefer refers with apparent approbation: nonnulla digna 
sunt quae expendantur (ad Orest. 64). 

10. Elmsley, reading Bacch. 1307 (Elm.) 

@ Sem avéBrEm’ (Stc) O¢ cuveixec, & Téxvov 
(avéGAen’ a lapsus for avé(3Ae’), has the following note:— 
“Omnes libri avéBAerev, quod secundam necessario produ- 
cit.” 

11. Hermann on the same verse (1301, Herm.) defends 
avéBAerev :— Matthiae recte videtur avéAerev servasse, 
quum licet rara tamen non sit illicita correptio ante fd. 
Erfurdtius in Ed. Min. Antig., ad v. 296, #3Aaore¢ ex Phi- 
loctet. 1311, et #BAaJ/e e fragm. incerti poetae apud schol. 
Soph., ad Antig. 620, et Athenagoram, p. 106, attulit. Addi 
possunt ¢BAaore in Soph. El. 440, awéBAaorov in Oed. Col. 
533, et madde 6 BAdorac, Oed. R. 717, Sduoree PrAaBa», 
Trach. 842.” 

12. Hermann, on Ag., 400, recognises the power of yA :— 
“Non est quod quis cum Empirio axnviav prima syllaba 
longa dictum credat, pro quo ille, non sublato quod temere 
volebat mensurae vitio, ayAnviace scribendum esse conjicie- 
bat.”—Aeschylus, vol. ii., p. 402. 

These extracts are cnough to show that we have no 
precise authority on the point. I have accordingly read 
with reference to this question the remains of the Old 
Comedy and of Tragedy.* 

3 The editions referred to are:—  Scenici,’”’ 5th ed. ; for the other comic 


For Aristophanes, Aeschylus, Sopho- writers, Meineke, and for the other 
cles,and Euripides, Dindorf’s ‘‘ Poetae _ tragedians, Wagner. 
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The following is the result :— 

Of the Old Comedy we have 17,000 lines ;‘ and in these, 
with a single very dubious exception, there is no instance | 
of a vowel remaining short before BA or yA, while in every | 
crucial case the vowel is made long by such position. In| 
Tragedy we must distinguish between iambics, together | 
with trochaics, on the one hand, and lyrics, including | 
anapaests, on the other, as Porson had done. 

We find that the usage of the three Tragedians is dif- 
ferent. Aeschylus allows a vowel to remain short before\ 
both BA and yA, in both iambics and in lyrics ; Sophocles 
before BA in both iambics and in lyrics, but never before yA | 
in either; and Euripides once only before yA, in an iambic| 
(El. 1013), and once only before (A, in a lyric (Med. 1256).°) 

It is remarkable that, with the single exception BiP)ov, | 
in Aeschylus, Suppl., 761, the only permissive words in 
iambics and trochaics, in the three Tragedians, are yAwooa, | 
with its cognates, and BAacravw, with its cognates. 


I quote all the verses which exhibit (\ and yd in crucial 
positions, as otherwise the violence of the tragic license 
cannot be appreciated :— 


OLD COMEDY. 
ARISTOPHANES. 
Acharnenses. 
aroBdérwv és tov dypov eipyvys épav. 
orecduevos elra Sivaca mpos eu’ droBdérew. 
dréBadrc Kai pevdy xareyAdrrifé pov. 
avAdv KeAevotav vyAdpwv ovpiyparwr. 
Equites. 
broyAvkaivu pnuariors paryerpixors. 216 
‘In the 11 comedies of Aristo- 5 This may be some confirmation of 
phanes there are 15,285 lines: the re- _ the view of my friend, Mr. Davies, that 


mainder may be safely allowed for the the ‘‘ Medea”’ is not by Euripides : cf. 
fragments. Elmsl. Med., p. 236, n. 22. 
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Kamvopk® ye BAerdvrwv. 


td cod povwrdrov KateyAwTricpevyny owwTav. 


€SeBAHOn mpecBirns dv Gre tod oxdmrew dredeihOn. 
& Ajpe pndev Spdvri prc80d tpvBrov podjaa. 


Nubes. 
e > > , , , 
% 8 ad pipov Kpoxov katayhwrricpdtov. 51 
‘ 4 , a , > / 
vy tov Avévucov Sedpé vuv droBrere. 9! 
ei’ éx’’Odvprrov Kopudais iepais xovdBAyTowwr Kabjobe. 270 
érdarrev évdov oixias vais 7’ éyAudev. 879 
a ¢ , ee; » , aA /, 
trois Imrmoxparovs vieow etfers kal oe kadovor BALToudppay. 


1000 
Peadirridys por tov dxatdBAyrov Adyov. 1229 


Vespae. 
% Aaxavdrwrts rapaBrepacd pyor Oarépw. 497 
és oé BAeWar kal Tov Trapiav drér’ dporov mapabycer. 613 
Tdade KexTypat TPOBAHpa KakOv oxevnv BeA€wv dAewpyy. 615 
AdByri paprupas mapetvar tpvBAL0v. 937 
kddAws Kup.voTpirtoKapdapoyAvgor. 1357 


Pax. 


éBrerev mpds Tors A€yovtas of St yryvwcxovtes ed. 635 


Aves. 
tpéxw mr’ adias éyo AaBwv 7d TpvBALOv. 77 
, / / 

To Te TpvBAiw Kabler. 
Kayo tixtw peddrAw te Body 6 8 aréBdue Goipdridv pov. 
€& of mepurehAopévars Gpars €BAacrev “Epus 6 roGewwos. 696 
>. ee , > / oe > 4 
éyd pedrylioowy éréuv iis dodav. 
é&veorte kal Ta TédiAa AaBE 7d BiBXiov. 
kat orddyyva diddv’ verre AaBE 7d BiBALov. 976 
kal tadr’ g&veor’ évrava AaBE 7d BiBrLov. 
ovdev A€yew oluai ve AaBE 76 BiBriov. 
kal tatr’ éveot’ évradda AaBE 7d BiBAéLov. 
érempe tis oe Sedpo haddrov BiBXréLov. 

‘ sm” > 4 4 , 
routi ri gxrw ad Kaxov Td BiBXiov. 
karet dv dpa xarppov és Ta BiBAia. 


Sher eigenen eee nr mce aati ge 
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Lyststrata. 


aept trav "AOnvav § ok érvyhwrryjcopat. 37 
5 8é p’ edOis broBrépas av epacn’ ci pH Tov OTHpova VATw. 519 
EAN’ rep 6 re yAvKiOupos "Epus x Kumpoyéver Adpodiry. 551 


Thesmophortazusae. 


xat OnAvdpiddes Kai xareywrricpévov. 
xepdav ovver’ éri BAGBy. 

e , i a | 26 , 
broBrérove’ yas oKxorovvtai T edOéws. 


as yAvKepo TO yAaoo’ dorep ’Artixds pedis. 


Ranae. 


kal yap wapaBAéWas Te petpaxiokys. 409 
6 Auridas x@ SxeBdrVvas xo Tapddxas. 608 
THs pawidos TO TpYBALOV. 985 
kal ti BAdwrrove’ & oxérAL dvdpav THv TOA dpai LHevdPorar. 
1049 
trois avOpwrors paivowr elvai rovr’ ovv EBAawa ti Spdoas. 1064 
BiBrjiov 7° Exwv Exacros pavOaver 7a deEra. 1114 
dey’ Erepov aitra od § éxiryjper Td BAGBos. 1151 
AioxyuN’ dvicas ot 8 és 75 Kaxdv aroBXere. 1171 
éuBas xabjoOw gvrAXAaBov ra BuBréa. 1409 
Bpadis pavetrar peydda dé BAarrew taxis. 1428 


Evcclestazusae. 


kal tovr’ icacw dAXG Kal Ta TpvBALA. 

ti § fv Neoxdeidns 6 yAdpwv oe orddpy. 
mpatos NeoxAeidns 6 yAduwv rapeiprucev. 

6 8 dvaBonoas kai repiBréWas Edy. 

Cavrov Tapadeihew Ta BA€papa Tis Eomépas. 
mapaBd€érovea. Oar épw. 

djpov érayAaiodca. 

74 Tov yuvaikwy dvaxabaiper tpvBrua. 

kal Tov Kpitav el py Tus Erépwoe BdEret. 


‘ 4 a > 
av d& tair’ dxpoardpevos Taxv Kai Taxéws AaBE TpYBALOv. 
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Plutus. 


ei rddw dvaBréperas Gorep Kal mpd Tod. 
od BovAopa yap maAw dvaBrepar ti pys. 
3X > / ‘ a ‘ / 
€av dvaBréYys ov Kav puKpov xpovov. 
kal ouvretapévus Kod KateBAakeupevus. 
GAN’ ob8e 7d BrEup’ adrd kara xwpav exer. 
Brépar rovjoa vo tiva Brea Ppdcov. 
erat dvaBAépas dpa tov tepéa. 
Ore Brérew eroinoe tov TAodrov taxd. 
ei mddw dvaBdepeev éf dpxis 6 88. 

> @ - 
adh ot yap 6 Oeds otros npgaro Brérew. 
> 4 a e s, 9 , , / / 
éri THs dudéns Ore mpoweBAaWev pé ris. 
> ‘\ « “A , , 
és Tavtov dpas Evyxuknoas TpvBALov. 


Fragmenta. 


tov avipa tovd’ H BiBriov dvépOope. fr. 418, i., Tag. 
éfvyhixerdv Tapa KoKkvels poav. fr. 506, sed vid. post. 


OTHER WRITERS OF OLD COMEDY. 


I. Chionides. 


év évvé” dv xopdais KareyAuKyvaro. Ptoch., i. 2. 


II. Cratinus. 
Bpvxet yap dav 75 wapov tpiyy 8 Kdv paxoro. Drapet., ii. 2. 
Aiywata xaraBéBrnvrat Sputemeis Boros TE Kopacat. 
Plut., ii. 3. 
ov)’ Aigwwd’ épvOpdxpuv éoOiew ere tpiyAnv. Troph., i. 1. 
tpiydn & ei pev edydoxoin révOov twos dvdpds. incert. xiv. 


III. Crates. 


kapdomoyAvgos. Geit., iii. 
ovxody érvous xpi) Setpo tpvBAlov péperv. Her., ii. 1. 
kai yap éBripalov airyv 4 8 eppovrig’ obde &. —incert., Il. 2. 
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IV. Pherecrates. 
kat veyAdpous domrep Te Tas paddvovs GAnv. Cheir.,. i252 
dy Oope8’ fv AOy Kai droBAéropev rapedvta. ibs Sis % 
V. Hermippus. 
xAavides 8 obAae KataBEBAnvrac. Moer., ii. 1. 
vavolv él yAadupats dri Sixa Ovpdov éxovow. Phormoph., i. 11. 
ioria kai BYBAovs awd 8 ad Supias A.Bavwrov. 1b., 13. 
VI. Eupolis. 


Thv mavdokevtpiav yap 6 yAdwwv exer. Ages., xiv. 


rowadra pévTor veyAapevwv Kpovpara.. Demi., xxvii. 
ipeis yap & ppevoBraPeis. Maric., v. 7. 
5 orpeBrds (Odk GAN’, 6 péyas obvoxivdtos. 2b., vi. 2. 


> a > Lal > / . . 
ex Tov aypav nKovew éBAaoTyKOTes. incert., xli. 


VII. Plato. 


orepavotod troyAwrriow Stray wivyté Tov. 
Zeus Cacum., iv. 2. 
éroyAvpida AaBoto’ dvarxadeverar. 
Symmach., iii. (Corr. Mein.) 
routi dueAbeiv BovAopar 75 BiBXéov. Pha., i. 2. 


tplyyn & ov eOéAer vevpwv éxunpavos elvat. 1b., 19. 
VIII. Zheopompus. 
vw puyeions pytpos EBAacrev wdAc. Aphrod., i. 2. 
(Corr. Mein.) 
IX. Nicophon. 


BiBAvorddaus KorKworddars. Chirogast., i. 4. 
" Y dvOpaxidas tpiyAn capyds Keotpeds 7épkn Kopaxivos. 
Poleis, i. 3. 
X. Demetrius. 


els yap Td Képdos povov amroBAérovo’ del. incert., ii. 2. 


® Attributed also to Aristophanes and Nicomachus. 
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Thus, in the remains of the Old Comedy there is (with 
one very doubtful exception) no instance of a vowel re- 
maining short before BA or yA. What is singular is, that 
the pronunciation of Comedy—and apparently that of 
Common Life—was in this case more deliberate than that 
of Tragedy. The prosodial weight of BA and of yA will be 
felt in such words as ob-long and gig-lamps, as opposed to 
o-blige and poly-giot. 

The exception referred to is Autocrates, 

duvot_ 5¢ BAnxdlovo’ dyadaxrias id. incert. i. 

That Autocrates belonged to the Old Comedy rests on 
the authority ofno one prior to Suidas, as Meineke, i. 270, 
points out. Suidas describes him as also a most prolific 
writer of Tragedy. His position in Old Comedy is there- 
fore as dubious as it is in Tragedy, and Meineke, i. 295, 


treats him as of the Middle or New. The line is, therefore, 
a very dubious exception. 


TRAGEDY. 


In Tragedy we must distinguish between iambics, in- 
cluding trochaics, on the one hand, and lyrics, including 
anapaests, on the other. 


A. Lambics and Trochaics. Short Vowels Lengthened. 


I. AESCHYLUS. 


Prom. V. 
_ ol mpara pev BAr€rovres EBAeTov parnv. 447 
xataBacpov évOa BuBAtvwv dpav ao. Sir 
ov Onv & Kryjles tad?’ émvyhioog Ads. 928 


Sept. c. Theb. 


No instance. 


Persae. 
Ajta GeoBrAaBoivO’ brepxirw Opdce. 
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Suppl. 

kat mpopa mpdabev oppacr BrErovo" ddov. 
Agam. 

7a 8 dAXa ory® Bods éri yAwoon péyas. 

IIpudpou' Sixas yap obK dard yAwoons Oeoi 

év dyxoirors 8° 6upacr BAdBas exw. 

od Lpiov dyAdiopa Swopacw reyes. 
Choeph. 

eva 709 dyAdiopd po. TOU piArarov, 

dypn Tovnpe pnd ervyAwood Kaa. 
Eumen. 

ixérns mpoonAbes kabapos 4BAaB7s Sdpors. 

fragmenta. 
GAN eore xapol KAys ext yAwoon pidrag. 


> 4, , » , 2.2 
dfvyAvKerav Tapa KOKKLELS poav. 
SOPHOCLES. 
Ajax. 
ovdels épet ro ws brdBAnrov Adyov. 
> ‘ ‘ > oh 4 >. oo , 
nol yap ovKer eoriv eis 6 Te BAETw. 
Tov) droBAnOcioav dptiws pirov. 
Antigone. 


No instance. 


Oed. R. 


dorepyés ovdev ys 8 dreow &BAafys. (al. dogpadr)s). 
Soxoip’ exe ohas dorep ivi’ {Brerov. 


a @ rn 
mas ov é{jdov moditav Kal TUyats éréBXerov. 


Oed. C. 
GAN’ & réxvov Odxynow et twa BrEreis. 
70 adv 8 ddixrat Seip’ id PAyrov ordpa. 


, >a 
Tivo. dy ovd€ TovvdiKxov mepiBr€rors. 
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Electra. 
6 mav7’ dvadkis ovTos tava BAGBy. 
py ov POdvw te kai toAvyAwoow Bop. 
GAN’ GbE p det COvav GBrAaBEt Biv. 
ei tHVS’ Exavoas THs ToAvyAWacou Bojs. 
py tov 768 dyAdiopa mdiv Kelvou poder. 
Trachintae. 
airdés Sedopxas kod Kata yAdooav KAvwv. 
Tpos THS TaTpwas Kal roAvyAwacov Spvds. 
Phitoctetes. 


oipot TaAas 7H Kelvos 4) Tava BAGBY. 


EURIPIDES. 
Rhesus." 
No instance. 
A lcestis. 
parte yuvaiKos ons breBANOnv Aapa. 
Medea. 
No instance. 
Hippolytus. 
&o ovr én aicxpois ovr’ éri BAGBy ppevav. 
dxras aroBdépavres ipov eidopev. 
Andromache. 
GAN’ ely’ erred row Kod wepiBXrerros Bios. 
dvi. orop det Kat Sia yAdoons exew. 
épas dyahpa @éridos és o droBXérov. 
GAN’ é& ye Towdvd dvdp’ aroBAépas povov. 
Troades. 


No instance. 


7 The continuous and rapid reading __ strongest conviction that the Rhesus is 
entailed by the subject has leftinmethe not by any of the three. 
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Fecuba. 


yovaigi mapbévu 7 drdBXrerros péra. 


& Ovyarep ovK old’ cis 6 te BAEw Kakdv. 
ri 8 & rédawa ons Kaxoywooou Bons. 
Orestes. 


No instance. 


Phoenitssae. 
TloAvverxes* és yap Tavrov oupact Brérov. 


/ 6 , ‘ ‘ > 
mrepiBrerer GL TLALOV KEVOV JLEV OUV. 


Supplices. 
Gr’ & yepacal, oreixere yAavkny xAdyv. 
Tois KepTopovar yopyov ws dvaBére. 
elcadis EBAar’ etra SiaBodrais véas. 


> x” 4 ‘ 4 4%» , 
OUK Gv Svvatro Tpos Ta KOLV awoBXérew. 


Heraclidae. 


ipas 7 dvyow tovade re BAdYw Oavov. 


Hercules Furens. 
dparé pw’ domep Hv mepiBrertos Bporois. 
kal pds dvaBrAéWarbe trod Kdtw oKdrov. 


drav 8 kpyris pa KataBAnOp yévovs. 


Lon. 
ék yijs Tarpds cov mpdyovos €BAacrev Tarnp. 
eb hpovets piv yo eunve Oeod tis & Eéve BAGBY. 
doris dedorxws Kal wepiBAr€rwv Biav. 
Spaxovr’ dvaBdérovra powiav pddya. 
éxet S€ pou ti xépdos 7) riva BAGByv. 


Flelena. 
Edo 75 pntpds dyAdiop’ br’ Fv Bpédos. 
ws pev obv has yAlov 70d EBAere. 
doris piv odv és piav droBdérwv TdynV. 
av § ab KédevOov ef tus EBAaWev Todi. 
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Electra. 


No instance. 


Bacchae. 
as maccadevon Kpara tTpryAvgots TSE. 1214 
© Sap’ dvéBred’ Ss Evveixes & réxvov. 1309 
(Sic Elmsl.— Vid. post.) 
Tph. tn Taur. 
ovy® To 8 "Apyos mpods vé viv aroBdéret. 
Tph. in Aul. 
év mact KAewol Kal mepiBrerror Bporois. 
eis Gu’ “EAAas ) peylorn raca viv aroBhére. 
Cyclops. 
Tos pow Kat’ avtpa vedyova BAacTHpara. 206 
toad 6 daipwv otdéva BAdrret Bpotav. 524. 


fragmenta. 


ev Sewov éorw ei Pépor twa BAGByv. fr. 255, 2, Archelaus. 
kpeioowv 5¢ Batds GABos 4BAaBHs Bporots. fr.822, 1, Phrixus. 


Vowels short in Iambics and Trochaics. 


AESCHYLUS. 
Prom. V. 


No instance. 
Sept. c. Th. 
No instance. 


Persae. 


No instance. 


Suppl. 


tiv’ obv ér’ dddov rhode BAacrnpov déyers. 
> a 
elvar BUBAov St xapwos ob Kparel ordxur. 
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Agamemnon. 
’Oppet 88 yAdooar rv évavriav Exes. 1629 
Choeph. 


No instance. 


Eumentdes. 
No instance. 


Frag. 
kévrnpa yAdoons oxopriov BéXos Aéyw. fr. 165, 3, Xantr. 


SOPHOCLES. 
Ajax. 
No instance. 


Antigone. 
No instance. 
Ocdipus Rex. 
maidos 8¢ BAdoras od Siécxov Huépat. 
Oedipus Coloneus. 
ds ovre BAdoras rw yeveOAlous Trarpos. 


Electra. 


macav ¢Bdacre raade Sucpeveis xoas. 


Trachiniae. 
No instance. 


Philoctetes. 
ef js EBAacres odxi Suovpov warps. 131 


Fragmenta. 


émel 88 BAdoror Tov Tprdv play AaBeiv. fr. 124, I. 
ob yap éx puds éBAacrev GAN’ 6 pev Nypyidos. 
fr. 491, Scythae (as restored by Valckenaer.) 
VOL. II. 2A 
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EURIPIDES. 
Electra. 
yvaixa yioon mixporys &verri Tis. 


Fragmenta. 
mroy éudiBrAynTa cwHparos AaBov paxn. 
fr. 698, 1, Telephus. Sed vid. post, 


B. Lyrics and Anapaests. Short Vowels lengthened. 
AESCHYLUS. 
Prometheus Vinctus. 


kai pw ovre pedtyAdoaos reBors. 
xapiroyhwoceiv ve por pépe yap. 


Sept. c. Theb. 
_ alat mixpoyAwaaous dpds. 
Pers. 
timre Aapiav piv ottw t67’ aBrAaBys éxqv. 
Eumentdes. 
dpa ppovotea yAwoons ayabjs. 


SOPHOCLES. 

Ajax. 
ovre yAuxiv aiAav GroBov. 

Oecd. T. 
éyAaart - vu -. 

Oed. C. 
KAjs emi yhooog BéBaxev rporredAwy EipoAmdav. 

Electra. 


pydé ror’ ayNalas érovaiaro. 


év ri, rotr’ éBAact’ dvOpwrwv. 
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Fragmenta. 


od xpy wor’ dvOpairrwv péyav dABov droBdépa. fr. 520, Tereus ? 


EURIPIDES. 
Rhesus. 
No instance. 
Alcestis. 


tn’ ddpior xvavavyéot BXérwv wrepwrds Aidas. 


ie yap Se BAépapov. 

Medea. 
No instance. 
Ltppolytus. 
No instance. 

Andromache. 
No instance. 
Troades. 
No instance. 
Hecuba. 
No instance. 


Orestes. 
Avpixds re tTpryAvqovs. 
Phoentssae. 
ov8 td rapbevias tov bd Brehdpors. 
Supplices. 
éadovo" oixrpa piv doowv Sdxpu’ dui Br|epapors. 
Hleracltdae. 


No instance. 
2A2 
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Hercules Furens. 


No instance. 


Lon. 
™poo- 
Grwv KaddiBrepdpwv pis 
deXiov § dvaBdére Aaprdow. 
Helena. 


No instance. 


Electra. 
ovk éx” dyhatats pirat, Oupov, odd eri xpvogors dppours remdra- 
pat. 175 
xpvoed Te xapioa tpocOnpar’ dyAaias. 192 
anonua kovpilovoa civ dyAaia. 861 
Bacchae. 
No instance. 
Iphigenia in Taurzs. 
No instance. 
Iphigenia in Aulide. 
as éx peydduv éBracriKac’. 595 
Fragmenta. 


ed Sewov éorwv ei hépor tia BAGByv. fr. 255, 2, Archelaus. 
xpetoowv Se Bawds GABos 4BAaBHs Bporois. fr. 822, 1, Phrixus. 
bev €Bdacrev tis pila Kaxdv. fr. 904, 11, incert. 


Lyrics and Anapaests. Short Vowels left Short. 


AESCHYLUS. 
Prometheus Vinctus. 
No instance. 
Sept. c. Theb. 
No instarice. 
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Persae. 
od’ én yhdoora Bporoiow. 
Supplices. 
No instance. 


Agamemnon. 
No instance. 


Choephoroe. 
érorilerar 8 6 OvnoKwv, dvadaiverar § 6 BXarrov. 
mrabovor Bracroter kai medaiyprot. 

Eumentides. 


No instance. 


Fragmenta. 


No instance. 


SOPHOCLES. 
Ajax. 
No instance. 


Antigone. 
No instance. 


Oedipus Rex. 


No instance. 


Oedipus Coloneus. 
parpos Kowas dmréBXacrov ddivos. 534 
oid’ év ra peydAg Awpidi véow TWédoros mimore BXactiv. 695 
Electra. 


écopipevoe tpopas Kydopevous ad’ dv re BAdoTw- 1060 
Sidvpav édode’ "Epwiv ris dv etrarpis bSe BAdoror. 1081 
BeBicav & 8% peor’ EBdacre vopipa tavde pepopévay. 1096 
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Trachiniae. 
peydAav mporopaca Séuoirr BAdBav véwv. 


Philoctetes. 


No instance. 


Fragmenta. 
dyépa Tovs mavras ovdels Eoxos GAXos EBAacTeV ddXov. 
fr. 518, 2, Tereus. 


EvURIPIDES. 


Medea. 
éBracrev Geod § aipare wirvew.® 1256 


For the fragments of the other tragic poets I have used 
Wagner’s edition, Warsaw, 1848. I can only find the fol- 
lowing :— 

Frag. incert. 
& xpdoe BAdornpa xOovds. 
fr. 80, attributed by some to Euripides. 
ov vow éBrawe mparov & Bovdeverat. fr. 186, 2, incert. 


The single case where ¢ is shortened before BAamrw, in 
an alleged tragic iambic, is found in the Scholiast, Soph., 
Antig., 620: perd cogiag yap bmd ti vog aoldmov Kal KAEvor 
Eroc mépavta, TO 

Grav § & Saipwv dvdpi ropotvy Kaka, 
tov vowv éBrae mpadrov & BovAcverat. 


This of course is tragic in tone and, except {Bdape, tragicin 
metre. But it might equally belong to New Comedy. The 
Scholiast’s reference iré rivog is rather vague. I am cer- 
tain it is later than Lycurgus. Lycurgus says:—«al por 


8 The solitary instance. Vid, notes, p. 335. 
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Soxovar Trav apxalwy Tie womnTav Horep xpnopore ypaavrec 
roic tmvyryvouévore T45e Ta lapPBeta Karadureiv" 

Srav yap dpy? Sapdvev Brdrry twd 

Todt avto mparov égadaiperar ppevav 

rov vou Tov éxOAdv, eis d8 THv xeipw Tpérer 

yropny, WV’ eidp pdtv dv dpaprdver, 

Lycurgus was fond of tragic quotations, and if he was 
struck by the oracular character of the sentiment, he would 
naturally have given it in its most oracular form. 

The Scholiast’s régavrac appears, too, a sort of render- 
ing of xpnopove ypayavreg, like the solemn commencement 
of Aeschylus, répavra: 8’ éxydvoic, Ag., 374- 

The shortness of the vowel before BA in BAamwrw had 
been led up to by Aeschylus, Choeph., 327, 


Grorifera: § 6 OvnoKxwv, dvadaiverar S 5 BrXdrrwv, 
and by Sophocles, Trach., 842, 
peydAav mpoopaca. Séuoier BAGBav. 


Both passages are choral. 
As to the passage from the Electra :— 


xairot 56€° Grav AdBy Kaxy 


yuvaixa yAwoon mixpérns éverri Tis, 


the following arguments strongly confirm Porson’s view 
that it is corrupt. The MS. which Musgrave designates y 
is copied from an abbreviated MS., and the copyist did not 
understand the abbreviations. In fact he over and over 
leaves out terminations. Now if the line ran yAdeoy yuvar- 
Kg mpérn¢g Eveorl ric, with yuvatde written with the con- 
tracted symbol for oc, the copyist would read it yuvaca, 
and then transpose for the sake of the construction. 
Every one must feel it is more Greek to construe 

katro. 36g" Grav AGBy Kaxy Sc. yuvaixa, 

yAwooy yuvatkds mixporns verti Tis, 
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than to take it Srav dda Kak AaBy yuvaika, yAdeon T. & T., 
for the sense is, under certain conditions a woman’s tongue 
is bitter, and not, under certain female conditions her 
tongue is bitter. 

But, even granting that the line is not corrupt, the play 
itself is a museum of metrical pathology ; 


dpa xAvovea, prep, elr’ Epfers Kaas 


is not the sole monstrosity. Abnormal anapaests and gly- 
conics swell the ghastly collection, and strophes are exhi- 
bited with which no antistrophe articulates. 

A fragment is ascribed to the Telephus of Euripides by 
Wagner, 7. 688, and by Dindorf, Fr. 698. Wagner 
quotes no context; Dindorf’s extract is as follows :— 

“ Diogenes, Epist., 5, in Wotzces et Extr., 10, 2, p. 241:9 
ThAepdv re tov “HpaxAfove, ivixa sig “Apyoo maptyevero, todd 
xelpove oxijpare Tov yperépov tupavicOnva (tragici poetae di- 
cunt) 

mroy’ aupiBryorpa cdparos AaBov pay 
dpxrypia Tixns.” 


According to Dindorf, Diogenes reads augiPAnra and da- 
Bévra. 

As to the authorship, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Agathon, 
Iophon, Moschion, and Cleophon all made Telephus their 
theme. Agathon, in his Telephus, has closely copied the 
Telephus of Euripides in one remarkable fragment, Ag., 
Tel., 1, Wag., p. 75; and why not his paxwpara? 

The Telephus of Moschion gives Heeren an opportunity 
of attacking Porson—a temptation which apparently few 
Germans can resist—with the usual result. If the frag- 
ment does contain any remains of Euripides, or of any tra- 
gic poet, the reading of Diogenes \aPdvra shows that it 
is quoted unmetrically ; why may it not have been 


9 This is the only reference I have taken on trust; the book is not here, 
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és mroxov dupiBrAnra cwpate paxyn 
rixns AaBdvr’ GAxrypia, x. 7. X., 


or something of the kind? *Ayu¢:PBaddw takes the dative or 
accusative, and the prosody of paxog may have been for- 
gotten or, what is much more likely, never known. 

Lycophron is cited, not as an authority, but as illustrat- 
ing the knowledge of Attic prosody in Alexandria. The 
Doric of Theocritus is to be regarded in a similar manner. 
Out of 1474 lines, we have— 


A. Vowels Lengthened., 


4 & eis répapva Sovparoyhugovu oréyys. 

ds OWera pev TOD povoyAnvou oréyas. 
vaira kataBrAwgovow e&vOa Aaprérns. 
xpnopots iarpod oiv ToAvyAwoow orpare. 


B. Vowels remaining Short. 


as 57 TpéBAacros éferaiSevoev Opacvs. 577 
&v dudiBAnotpy cvvrerapyavwpevos. IIOI 
ovv Onpi Brwgas TS ordoave Syias. 1327 
év dudiBAnorpors EAXoTOs pvvdod Sixyy. 1375 


With regard to the moral aspect of the question, it is 
painful to observe the petulance which the very name of 
Porson calls forth from some Germans. Even Hermann, in 
his Aeschylus, the proofs of which he corrected, knowing 
that death was nigh, cannot refrain from a sneer at his great 
rival:—Porsonus enim si praesul soloecismum facit, quis 
non redamtruet olli —Aesch., ad Ag. 713, vol. ii., p. 427. 
The sneer is to be the more regretted as this is one of the 
very few cases in which Hermann is right, and Porson 
wrong. 

As a practical hint, versifiers ought never to shorten 
vowels before 3A and yA in comic composition. In tragic, 
the license ought to be restricted to the permissive words 
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BAacrayw and yAwooa. Hermann’s avéPXéréy is inadmissi- 
ble for two reasons: first, BAérw is not a permissive word 
until New Comedy ; and second, in the case of the permis- 
sive BAacravw and yAwooa, the arsis could not be resolved, 

As to the question itself, it might easily have been 
settled by any one who had nothing else to do in one week; 
and I derive some satisfaction from the certainty that every 
line of Greek poetry could, with reference to any moot 
point, be read over within a single month. 


THOMAS MAGUIRE. 


GALWAY. 





HORACE AND LUCILIUS.' 


F there is one proposition relating to classical literature 

on which there is no real difference of opinion, either , 
among the learned or the merely educated, it is that 
we have in the Satires and Epistles of Horace a series of 
pictures of contemporary social life in Rome, and a body 
of sound practical maxims for the ordering of the life of * 
the man of the world. That these social and moral essays, 
as we have them, may be broadly thus described I should 
be loth to deny ; but it seems to me that the proper view of 
the poet’s relation to his materials is to some extent missed 
in estimating the value of the works of Horace as literary 
products, and as evidence for the features of society in 
ancient Rome. The question whichI wish to ask concern- 
ing the Satires and Epistles of Horace is this :—What was 
the relation of Horace to Lucilius? It seems to me that, on 
rightly viewing the evidence furnished by the fragments 
of Lucilius, we shall find that Horace’s debt to him is | 
very much greater than is generally supposed. 

It is well known that Horace was familiar with the 
works of Lucilius, and some of the best editions of Horace 
contain references to many (by no means all) of the pas- 
sages which he borrowed from the author of the Sa- 
furae. But it has not been observed that the meagre 
remains of Lucilius contain expressions betraying the ori- 
gin of some of the most celebrated essays of Horace; so’! 
that if the evidence afforded by them be rightly studied, 
we shall perhaps not err in making Horace a moderniser || 
of Lucilius, as Pope of Dr. Donne, or in looking on Horace’s | 


1 Delivered as a lecture in Trinity College, Dublin, Trinity Term, 1876. 
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Satires and Epistles as restorations of Lucilius, just as 
Pope’s January and May is arestoration of Chaucer’s tale, 
Indeed, Pope’s relation to Chaucer was very like Horace’s 
relation to Lucilius. Pope saw that some of the tales of 
‘Chaucer were of such a character that they could be made 
very pleasing and interesting to the court of Queen Anne: 
but that their almost unintelligible archaism, as well as 
their coarseness of treatment, would prevent their ever 
being much read in their original form; and he wove, 
out of the strong homespun of Chaucer and the frigid clas- 
sicality of the eighteenth century, a brilliant kind of stuff 
that suited well the 
Teacup-times of hood and hoop, 
And when the patch was worn. 
Lucilius had merits and defects very similar to those 
found in Chaucer by Pope. He affords us an instance of 
ruggedness and originality perhaps unique among the 
‘Roman poets. Horace, who can hardly understand how 
a Roman, how any man but a Greek, should originate 
anything in literature, looks to the Greek Comedy as the 
source of the inspiration of Lucilius; but even antiquity 
does not confirm the judgment of Horace,’ which indeed 
seems to have no basis but the need he felt for tracing to 
a Greek source every literary runnel, however meagre. 
The fragments of Lucilius, as they have come down to 
us, bear hardly any traces of that great intellectual culture 
and moral breadth which are ascribed to him by the voice 
of antiquity, and which made his Saéurae so popular, in 
spite of his carelessness of style, and ruggedness of metre.’ 


2 Lydus, equally in error, says that ending -tanos, and in the well-known 
Lucilius followed Rhinthon. cere- comminuit -brum. Ausonius, 
3 Lucilius did not even refrain from Ep. 5, 35, says, 
that misapplication of the figure ¢mesis invenies praesto subiuncta petorrita mulis. 
which is so strongly exemplified in the ville Lacanl- men potieris -acs. 


. ie cai rescisso disces componere nomine versus, 
Ennian verse beginning Massili- and Lach vatin dhs lnltates ‘eae. 
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These fragments have been handed down to us solely by 
the grammarians, who, as they quote Lucilius chiefly to 
illustrate irregularities of diction and idiom, or archaisms 
of expression, have perhaps produced an undue impression 
of the ruggedness of the poet, and (it must be confessed) 
have rescued from oblivion hardly a sentiment which did 
not deserve that fate. Yet the poems must have possessed 
many great qualities, as I have said; else how are we to 
account for the high estimate of them formed by Cicero, Ju- | 
venal, Tacitus, Quintilian, and Horace? 
But these fragments, in spite of the very unfortunate ve- 
hicle by which they have been transmitted to us, still pre- 
serve evidence enough to convince us that the works of 
Lucilius served Horace as models in a very much greater 
degreé than is usually supposed. They have lost, in their 
transit'to us, nearly all their beauty, and (we may infer) 
most of the evidences connecting them with Horace; be- 
cause we have them from men who were not thinking about 
literary beauty, or about Horace, but about the gender of 
palumbes, the question whether 7zctus is applicable to men 
as well as beasts, whether manducare may be deponent, and 
such like apories. But it seems to me that we possess evi- 
dence enough to convince us that (for instance) Horace’s 
description of the dinner of Nasidienus is a modernised re- 
storation of some such dinner described by Lucilius; that 
Horace’s journey to Brundisium is similarly related to a 
versified itinerary of Lucilius (though no doubt the journey 
was actually made by Horace); that the bore met by 
Horace on the Sacred Way was a Lucilian bore réchaufé ; 
and that many of Horace’s Epistles travel on the same lines, 
from the same starting-point to the same goal, as previous 
essays of Lucilius :—that in his moral essays Horace used 
Lucilius as Pope used Horace and Donne; in his descriptive 
essays, as Pope used Chaucer. When Pope makes George 
I. figure in his verse as Augustus, we feel that he is doing 
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what no Englishman would have done, unless he were 
trying to accommodate Horace to his own time. When 
he says, 


Our wives read Milton, and our daughters plays, 


he says something that must by no means be taken as an 
evidence of the peculiar features of literary culture in 
Pope’s time, but must be looked on rather as a mo- 
dernising of Horace. Pope was not describing the man. 
ners of his own time, but was translating Horace; not that 
he sought to give a literal version, but rather a restora- 
tion in which Augustus should appear as George I., Homer 
as Milton. Similarly we find that when Horace speaks of 
the typical gladiator he uses the name of Pacideianus, a 
gladiator commemorated by Lucilius, whom (were he not 
engaged on a restoration of Lucilius) he would no more 
have thought of mentioning than a modern writer would 
think of naming Mendoza, instead of Tom Sayers, as the 
typical prize-fighter of a few years ago. 

If the division into Satires and Epistles coincided with 
any well-defined difference of subject or treatment, we 
might broadly say that the Satires as a rule are restora- 
tions of Lucilius, and the Epistles as a rule pictures of 
contemporary Roman life; but there are some Epistles 
which are, as we shall see, Lucilian restorations, and some 
Satires the Lucilian origin of which is at least not betrayed 
by the remains of Lucilius. We are therefore debarred 
from any such generalisation, though more copious re- 
mains of Lucilius might have made such a generalisation 
possible. 

The fragments of Lucilius have not been neglected 
in the illustration of Horace. I shall seek to show that 
their full significance has not been felt, or at least has 
not been sufficiently emphasised. Here, however, a re- 
mark must be premised. In quoting the fragments of 
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Lucilius I sometimes bring together fragments said to 
be taken from different books of Lucilius. In the first 
place, there is constantly a great doubt as to the book 
to which we are referred by the Nonius or Priscian to 
whom we owe the preservation of the fragment. Whether 
the proper number be III, or IV., or XX., or XXX., few 
MSS. are good enough to decide. Moreover, even sup- 
pose it to be granted that we were sure of the number 
of the book from which the grammarian takes his quota- 
tion; suppose it to be granted that we were sure that the 
grammarian was himself sure ;—will any one doubt that 
if Horace were restoring a Lucilian sketch, he would use 
the materials furnished by two or more similar poems 
of Lucilius, and would fuse them into one for his own pur- 


pose? 


To begin, then, the consideration of the fragments of 
Lucilius :— 

Horace, in a well-known poem (Sat. i., 5), describes a 
journey from Rome to Brundisium. Lucilius described a 
journey from Rome to Capua, and thence to the Straits of 
Messina. The fragments of the poem of Lucilius have 
come down to us solely from the grammarians; it is there- 
fore the merest chance—the occurrence of some curious 
form or inflexion—that has preserved for us such fragments 
of the poem as are extant. Of course between two descrip- 
tions of a journey there must be certain resemblances of | 
language; but the few expressions of the Lucilian itine- 
rary which chance has handed down to us seem to me to 
show that Horace (though probably he did actually take 
the journey he describes), yet was originally inspired with 
the idea of writing a metrical account of a journey solely 
by the Lucilian poem, that he followed its details minutely 
throughout, and borrowed from it such incidents as seemed 
likely to make his own poem more entertaining. We have 
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a passage quoted by Porphyrion as coming from the 3rd 
book of Lucilius— 
lectum 
perminxi inposuique pudendam pellibu’ labem. 


These words are quoted by Porphyrion on Hor., Sat. i. 6, 
22— 


quoniam in propria non pelle quiescam, 
to show that the ancients used elles as bed-clothes. Few 
will fail to agree with Dousa that the sense of these verses 
is that of Hor., Sat. i. 5, 85; and it will be observed how 
close was the copy which preserved this coarse incident. 


From the same book of Lucilius (and presumably from the 
same poem) we have the verse— 


malas tollimu’ nos adque utimw’ rictu, 


quoted by Nonius as a proof that rzctus is applicable to 
men as well as the brutes. From this we may perhaps in- 
fer that some humorous discussion, such as that between 
Horace’s Sarmentus and Messius Cicirrhus, formed an 
episode in the poem of Lucilius; and in the words macros- 
que palumbes, quoted by Nonius to show that falumbes is 
sometimes masculine, we have probably the prototype of 
the macros turdos that figure in the account of Horace. 
Add to these the Lucilian verse quoted by Porphyrion: 


quem plane hexametro versu non dicere possis, 
and the verse quoted by Priscian : 
deficit alma Ceres nec plebes pani’ potitur. 
With which compare the Horatian 


quod versu dicere non est, 
and 


nam (panis) Canusi lapidosus. 


Other coincidences I pass over as referring to the general 
incidents of a journey. Such coincidences would naturally 
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be found between two metrical itineraries. But when we 
find coincidence in minute details, or in adventures form- 
ing episodes in the journey, which we can hardly suppose 
to have actually occurred both to Lucilius and Horace— 
we are, as it seems to me, justified in supposing that Ho- 
race found a versified description of a journey by Lucilius, 
and taking it for his model, wrote a similar account of a 
journey taken by himself, introducing into his poem what- 
ever seemed entertaining in the work of his predecessor, 
pruning away redundancies, modernising the language, 
and smoothing down the more intolerable harshnesses of 
metre and rhythm. 


Again, two verses have been preserved by Nonius and 
Pomponius, as instances of the deponent form of manducat, 
and the alternative form of comedit. The verses are— 


adsequitur neque opinantem, in caput insilit, ipsum 
commanducatur totum complexu’ comestque. 


If we had the rest of this poem, I believe we should 
recognize the prototype of the bore who molested Horace 
on the Sacred Way. The words with which the Satire de- 
scribing the interview begins have a Lucilian ring about 
them (tbat forte arzes is quoted by Nonius as from Lucilius), 
and the szc me servavit Apollo had already been used by 
Lucilius in its Homeric dress— 


tov 8 éénpragev ’AroAXwv. 


Let me here (by way of parenthesis) answer two objec- 
tions to my inference, which will naturally have occurred 
to the minds of my hearers. Firstly, it may be urged that 
the Lucilian origin of the poems of Horace would have 
been betrayed more clearly than it is on the very face 
of the fragments of Lucilius. To this I would reply, that 

VOL, Il. 2B 
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the objector does not duly appreciate the fact that these 
fragments have come to us solely from the grammarians, 
and does not reflect how much the real character of the 
Saturae of Lucilius must be disguised by the medium 
through which they have reached us. I would ask my ob- 
jector to read the fragments of Aristophanes, which, like 
the fragments of Lucilius, have been handed down chiefly 
by the grammarians. And what will be the result of his 
study of the fragments of Aristophanes? He will find an 
utter absence of humour. From that sparkling well-head of 
wit not a bubble survives, from that avijp:Ouov yéAacna not 
asmile. Aristophanes, in the fragments, is like the skull 
of Yorick in the hands of Hamlet—not a flash of merri- 
ment—“ not one now to mock your own grinning—quite 
chap-fallen.”” So much can the colour of a poet’s work be 
blurred by the medium through which it comes.‘ 

The second objection, which I here anticipate, is this. 
It will naturally be asked, would not Horace’s own fellow- 
countrymen, would not Quintilian especially, have pointed 
out more accurately the relation that subsisted between 
Horace and Lucilius, if it were really that which is here 
pointed to. To this I can only answer, that in thus argu- 
ing we are deceived by a false analogy drawn from modern 
conceptions. The question as to originality was looked on as 
irrelevant bythe Romans. They did not look a gift-horse in 
the mouth ; they did not ask whence it came, but merely was 
it good. Quintilian, in speaking of the Roman Tragedy, 
does not for a moment refer to its Greek origin, but treats 


4 Probably therefore the other writers 
of the Old Comedy were not so immea- 


Comedy is in Pherecrates, where one of 
the characters, being given a small cup, 


surably inferior in humour to Aristo- 
phanes as would appear from the 
fragments which we possess. The only 
piece of Aristophanic humour (as it 
seems to me) in the fragments of the Old 


refuses it thus : 

pndayes 
muxpdy -ye. Kivetras yap, evObs wor XoAN, 
& obwep Emov ee To.abryns pdppaxov. 
cis Thy euhv viv &yxeov, Thy wel(ova. 
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the Latin versions as substantive creations. In selecting 
Lucilius to restore, Horace was, from the Roman point of 
view, original. Originality, in the mouth of a Roman, 
meant copying a new model. Paths trodden by no Latin 


before were 
nullius ante 


trita solo. 
It is true, I allow, that Horace seems to feel that in taking 
a Latin poet as his model he is in an abnormal position : 
he explains his imitation of Lucilius, but boasts of his imi- 
tations of the Greeks.’ 


Let us now pass to another of Horace’s sketches of 
Roman life, and consider whether does Horace, in describ- 
ing the dinner of Nasidienus, telf of a dinner at which he 
was himself present (or which he heard described by a 
friend); or does he, on the other hand, take up a sketch of 
Lucilius, in which the vulgarity of a purse-proud nouveau 
riche is satirised, and refurbish its language and metre, to 
suit the nicer ears of the Augustan court? The following 
fragments may perhaps seem to show sufficient reason for 
adopting the latter theory :— 


(a.) ’ decumana ova. 


In these words Lucilius is, no doubt, ridiculing, as L. 
Miller suggests, the bad taste of the host, who serves huge 


, *Amost striking trait in the whole into the mouth of the Grex in the 
|| of Roman literature is the naiveté with Caftivi a complaint that it is very diffi- 
| which the Roman avows his indebted- cult for the Roman poet to find Greek 
| ness to the Greek. Plautus, in putting models to his mind, says: 


huius modi paucas poétae repertunt Comoedias 
ubi boni meliores fiant,— 


It does not seem to occur tohim that Plautus, in his application of the word 
| even a remodelling of his Greek exem- barbari to the Romans, and darbaria 
| dlar is permissible to the Latin play- to Italy, betrays the adventitious origin 

wright. It has often been noticed how _ of Latin Comedy. 


232 
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eggs, which not only are less pleasing to the taste than 
smaller eggs, but would remove the appetite for future 
courses. 


(.) purpureo tersit tunc latas gausape mensas ; 
with which compare Hor., Sat. ii., 8, 11, 


gausape purpureo mensam pertersit. 
(¢.) anseris herbili’ virus. 
(d.) intubu’ praeterea pedibus praetensus equinis. 
(e.) caseus alium olit. 


These three fragments (c, d, e) are but expansions of the 
Horatian 

nos inquam, caenamus aves, conchylia, pisces, 

longe dissimilem noto celantia odorem ; 


the goose was fed on grass, not corn; the endive was ga- 
thered from the roadside; the cheese smelt of garlic. 


(f7-) hic sunt herbae quas sevit Iuppiter ipse. 
(g.) | pulmentaria et intubus aut aliqua id genus herba 
et ius menarum bene habet, sei myctiris haec est. 
In these one recognises the verba domini tactabundt, and 
perhaps in 
Ca) lactantia Coa* 
¢ clam ¢ cum melle bibi, 
(7.) gustavi crustula solus, 
which recal the boast of the Horatian host in such verses 
as— 
erucas virides inulas ego primus amaras 
monstravi incoquere. 
But still more strongly does 


(y.) luna alit ostrea et implet echinos, muribu’ fibras 
et pecu addit 


6 Cf. albo non sine Coo. 
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remind us of the Horatian 


post hoc me docuit melimela rubere minorem 
ad lunam delecta, 


as well as the 
deterior post partum carne futura, 


and 

leporum avolsos ut multo suavius armos, 
and the other hints on gastronomy with which Nasidienus 
entertains his guests. 


(&.) naumachiam licet haec, inquam, alveolumque putare, et 
calces; delectes te; hilo non sectiu’ vives. 


Here we probably have the words of a guest consoling the 
host for some such mishap as befell Nasidienus when the 
hangings came down: “ We must look on life as a game 
of chance; we must expect that luck will sometimes go 
against us; take this easily; it will be all the same in a 


hundred years.” It may be added that one of the guests 
is Nomentanus, a character who appears in Lucilius. 
Many of the Horatian personae have a Lucilian origin, 
especially those typical of classes, ¢.g., Pantolabus, Mal- 
thinus, Maenius, as well as Patideianus, the typical gladi- 
ator to whom I have above referred. 


In some cases chance has preserved for us somewhat 
consecutive utterances of Lucilius. Side by side with the 
restored bridge we have traces of the old structure, which 
still serve as stepping-stones across the stream of the’ 
years. Wecan see, for instance, in the 1st Satire of Horace 
how the whole train of thought belongs to Lucilius. No- 
nius, to illustrate the usage of o/zm, quotes 


(2.) _si¢ tu illos fructus quaeras adversa hieme olim 
queis uti possis et delectare domi te. 
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Szc no doubt betrays (as Francken observed) the existence 
in Lucilius of the moral drawn from the foresight of the 
ant in Hor., Sat. i., 1. 28, segg. Horace’s praise of frugality 
in the same Satire (vv. 45, segq.) : 


millia frumenti tua triverit area centum, 
non tuus hoc capiet venter plus ac meus, 


lurks under the Lucilian 


(d.) aeque fruniscor ego ac tu, 
and 


(c.) millia ducentum frumenti tolli’? medimnum, 
vini mille cadum ;— 


and the key-note of the rest of the Satire against the uni- 
versal and immoderate pursuit of riches is touched in the 
verse, 


(d.) rugosi passique senes eadem omnia quaerunt, 
and is more strongly and clearly struck in 


(e.) aurum adque ambitio specimen virtuti’ viriquest; 
quantum habeas, tantum ipse sies, tantique habearis, 


which is closely parallel to the Horatian 
nil satis est, inquit, quia tanti quantum habeas sis. 


(@) is handed down by Nonius as an example of fassus in 
the sense of dry or “wrinkled,” and (e) is preserved by a 
scholiast on Juv., iii. 142. 


Nonius quotes, as an example of dzferre in the sense of 
distare, the Lucilian verse, 


tamen aut verruca aut cicatrix naevis papulae differunt. 


Probably the train of thought of the whole poem of which 
this is a fragment was the same as that of Hor., Sat. i. 3, 
where we find (v. 73).- ; ; ‘ 
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qui ne tuberibus propriis offendat amicum 
postulat, ignoscet verrucis illius, 


for we find that a subsequent well-known passage in that 
Satire finds a very close parallel in Lucilius : 


nondum etiam qui haec omnia habebit 
formonsus, dives, liber, rex solu’, feretur. 


The 14th Epistle of the first book seems to have been 
almost a replica of a letter of Lucilius. Horace writes 
to his zvzl/icus, who wished to live in town, that he 
must remain in the country. He moralises on the diver- 
sity of his own taste, which prompts him to seek a rus- 
tic life, and accounts for his love of the country by his 
sense of the absence of envy and malice from rural retire- 
ment. Itis not a Jrzor¢ probable that Horace would ad- 
dress such a letter to a mediastinus. The letter was never 
meant to meet his eyes, but was to be read by the court, 
and admired as a clever restoration of Lucilius. There is 
not a remarkable expression in this poem of which chance 
has not betrayed the Lucilian origin. Nonius, as an ex- 
ample of s¢a¢ in the sense of Alenum est, quotes 


(a.) interea stat sentibu’ pectus, 
with which compare Horace’s 


certemus spinas animone ego fortius an tu 
evellas agro. 


Side by side with the passage (Ep. i., 14, 6-9) ending, 


tamen istuc mens animusque 
fert et amat spatiis obstantia ruampere claustra 


observe the Lucilian 


A) si tam corpu’ loco validum et regione mearet 
scriptoris quam vera meat sententia cordi. 
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We happen to possess even the words in which Lucilius 
accounts for his preference for the country. They are 
given by Nonius under the word s¢vabo— 


(¢.) nulli me invidere non sfrabonem fieri saepius 
deliciis me istorum ;7 


the words of Horace are 


non istic ob/iguo oculo mea commoda quisquam 
limat, non odio obscuro morsuque venenat. 


Again, while Horace says 
nam, quae deserta et inhospita tesca 
credis, amoena vocat mecum qui sentit, 
Lucilius has 


(d.) per inhospita tesca vagantem 
rerum animo sequitur captarum gratia maior, ° 


the fancies out of which future poems are to be woven 
come to the poet invested with greater grace when he is 
wandering through the rustic wilds. Surely no one will 
fail to see that here we have a poem travelling from the 
same starting-point, on the same lines, to the same goal 
as a previous poem of Lucilius, yet we have not a word 
told us by Horace about its Lucilian origin—and this be- 
cause such a statement was not ad rem. The only ques- 
tion for Horace was whether his poem was more fit than 
the Lucilian (and more likely) to be read by Maecenas and 
his friends. And there can be very little doubt that that 
question would have been answered in the affirmative. 


1 Of course (c), differing as it does in 8 This fragment rests on the testi- 
metre from (a), (5), and (d), cannot mony of Barth, and therefore is discre- 
have belonged to the same poem ofLu- dited by Lucian Miiller; but even the 
cilius. Either, then, Horace availed old scholastic sophism of the mentiens 
himself of more than one poem of Lu- suggests to us that the liar may some- 
cilius, or this parallelism must be acci- times speak the truth; indeed we may 
dental, and (c) must not be lookedonas go further, and say that the liar must 
part of the material here used by Ho- in the majority of instances tell the 
race. truth. 
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Let me add two more passages :— 


(a.) ut mercede quae conductae flent alieno in funere 
praeficae multo et capillos scindunt, et clamant magis. 


Cp. Hor. Ar. Poet., 431-33. 


ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 
et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo. 


Surely this very far from obvious figure did not occur in- 
dependently to the two poets, yet Horace does not add 
that the figure was borrowed from Lucilius, no doubt be- 
cause it was well understood that it was his aim and pur- 
pose to restore Lucilius, and serve up his best bits in a way 
suited to the Augustan taste. 

Porph., on Ep. i., 1. 73, 


(.) olim quod volpes aegroto cauta leoni, 


tells us that the fable is taken from Lucilius, and I think 
we should not err in tracing to the same source most of 
those apologues which Horace so loves to introduce. 


It will be observed that I have not quoted single words 
or expressions which coincide, for such a coincidence proves 
nothing; Horace was, of course, familiar with Lucilius, 
and so was Lucretius, who often has a Lucilian expression. 
I only quote coincidences which seem to me significant 
that Horace took the argument of the poem in question 
from Lucilius, and that he was, as I said before, apparently 
travelling from the same starting-post, on the same lines, 
to the same goal. 


Horace, in his Odes, no longer follows a Roman model. 
Here his masters are the Greeks, whose language and 
imagery he reproduces with more or less adroitness, but 
with faithful adhesion to his models. Witness his refe- 
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rence to the Olympic games in the first Ode—so com- 
pletely out of place in the catalogue of the objects ofa 
Roman’s ambition, but quite appropriate when Pindar 
(fr. 201) says, 


dedAordduv pév tw’ edppaivoirw trmov 
/ 
tipa kai orépava, tos 8 év wodvxpicors Oaddpors Brord. 


Again, who could help feeling that he was reading a 
translation in the words 


crescit occulto velut arbor aevo, 
even if he did not call to mind Pind., Nem: 4. 40, 
avgera 5 dpera, xAwpats éépoas ds Gre Sevdpéov acer. 


But in the midst of the Greek imagery and Greek ex- 
pressions which abound in the Odes we find an occasional 
Romanism. For instance, there is no Greek ingredient in 
the ungraceful comparison between the unbounded desire 
of money and the thirst produced by dropsy (Od. ii., 2, 13, 
$eqq.): 

crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops 

nec sitim pellit nisi causa morbi 

fugerit venis et aquosus albo 

corpore languor. 


This tasteless figure affords an example of that “ fearful 
realism” in the Roman character to which Goethe attri- 
butes the instances of bad taste which meet us in Roman 
poetry. There is, as I have said, nothing of the manner 
of Greek poetry in this simile, though it recommended 
itself for imitation afterwards to Ovid: where, then, did 
Horace find his inspiration, if not in himself? I believe 
he found his model in Lucilius. In explanation of agua 
intercus, Nonius quotes from Lucilius 


aquam te in animo habere intercutem, 


an expression which seems to me to have suggested to 
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Horace the passage in the Odes just quoted as certainly as 
the Homeric immédauoc suggested the Virgilian eguum do- 
mitor. 


If we possessed a more considerable or more con- 
nected portion of the works of Lucilius, or if what we have 
had been handed down to us (like the fragments of Euripi- 
des) for aesthetic not grammatical reasons, we should pro- 
bably find that in the Epodes Horace had more largely 
availed himself of the Lucilian treasure-house than in the 
Odes. In explanation of the word swdwm we have the verse 
from Lucilius, 


nec ventorum flamina flando suda secundent, 


which at once recals Horace’s propempticon (Epod. x.), be- 
ginning 
mala soluta navis exit alite 
ferens olentem Maevium. 


In his Odes, however, where Horace seeks to maintain an 
elevated tone, the influence of Lucilius will be but little 
felt. But here, too, it seems to me that in the explanation 
of the Odes their dependence on their Greek originals is 
not sufficiently taken into account. Very often the right 
course for the interpreter is to consider what Greek word 
was Horace translating. For instance, is it not possible 
that he thought of the Greek émiopaAfe when he wrote 


et voltus nimium lubricus aspici, 
and that in the phrase 


domus exilis Plutonia 


he had in mind the vecbwv ayévnva xapnva, so that domus 
extlis would mean the same as /evis ¢urba (Od. i., 10, 18), 
and not egena, as Bentley takes it? Domus is “family” in 
04. i., 6, 8: 


nec saevam Pelopis domum. , 
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Again, may it not have been inattention to the Greek 
origin of the Odes which allowed Quintilian to see in the 
14th Ode of the 1st book, 


O navis, referent in mare te novi, 


an allegory describing the troubles of the ship of the State? 
From this grew—and not without logical sequence, as it 
seems to me—the elaborate exegesis of those who, from 
the expression Pontica pinus have spun a theory of the 
meaning of the Ode. Pompey, say they, was conqueror of 
Mithridates of Pontus: the Pontica pinus,.therefore, re- 
presents the fortunes of his son, Sextus Pompeius, whom 
Horace diSsuades from entering into war with Octavianus. 

But if Pontica thus transcends in significance Lord 
Burleigh’s nod, what is the meaning of Cyc/adas in the last 
verse? Surely, by parity of reasoning, it must also be big 
with meaning. 

Is it not more probable that Horace had before him 
some little Greek poem now lost (not the fragment of ° 
Alcaeus, which was probably allegorical), in which were 
described the struggles of a vessel seeking to make the 
harbour under stress of weather? Horace puts forth his 
poem as a clever restoration of a Greek poetical vzgnette. 
Then all difficulty vanishes. The ship is Pontica pinus, 
because Pontus was for the Romans the chief source of 
ship timber, as may be seen from Catullus (iv.) And the 
Cyclades are mentioned, as among those islands naviga- 
tion was especially difficult, a fact to which the poem of 
Catullus just referred to bears testimony. 

The allegorical view of this Ode has vitiated the inter- 
pretation of the next, 


pastor quom traheret per freta navibus, 


on which, if any one wishes to see the allegorical mode of 
interpretation driven to death, let him consult the note of 
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Ritter, who makes the Ode figure the relations of Antony 
and Cleopatra. “Paris is Antony. Paris is hidden by Ve- 
nus in Helen’s chamber, that is, Antony takes refuge in 
Cleopatra’s ship.” If we had the Greek original, perhaps 
we should find that Horace was doing little more than 
translating. 

Ihave made these criticisms upon the Odes because I 
was drawn into a reference to them in pointing out the 
Lucilian origin of a certain phrase, and it then seemed to 
me not irrelevant to suggest that, as the Lucilian source of 
the Satires and Epistles has been generally overlooked, so 
the Greek source of the Odes, though freely admitted, is 
not sufficiently kept before the mind in interpreting them. 
The abrupt transitions in the Odes may arise from the 
practice which the Romans in reference to the stage called 
contaminatio, the piecing together of different models. 

I shall now conclude with a few words on Horace as a 
literary critic. 


Horace, as a literary critic, is the unsafest of guides. 
His view of the function of the chorus in the Greek Tra- 
gedy is as narrow as his conception of the use of the Deus 
ex machina. ith regard to the latter point, it should be 
observed that in many of the plays of Euripides (notably, 

|in the Bacchae) the action has been completed before the 
'God appears, and there is no knot whatever to be untied 
‘by his intervention. His comment on the passage in the 
|Bacchae, where Dionysus replies to threats of Pentheus in 


| the words, 
| doe p’ 6 Saipwv adros, dray eyo Gero, 


|| betrays an absolute misconception of the whole purport of 
the play. One might almost fancy Horace had never read 
the Bacchae when he says, 


opinor, 
hoc sentit: moriar: mors ultima linea rerum est. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| This literary blindness was in a great measure the result 


jof Horace’s Stoical views. The Stoics extorted moral les- 
joous from literature with a blind obstinacy which is hardly 
| | surpassed at present by the type-hunting expounders of 
'/ the Old Testament. 

Macaulay, as we are told in the Life by Trevelyan just 
published, observed that Horace never characterises Aes- 
chylus but once, and then he speaks of him only as the 
introducer of certain mechanical improvements in stage 


| properties, as 


personae pallaeque repertor honestae. 


| This insensibility to the greatness of the author of the 


Orestea is only paralleled by his strange want of enthu- 


| Siasm in the contemplation of the great past of Rome, a 
theme which so strongly kindled the fervour of Virgil in 


Horace’s own age, and Lucan in a subsequent age. 

Grote points out another instance of this incompetence 
to see the significance of a great poem, when he condemns 
Horace’s attribution of a didactic purpose to the Odyssey 
in Ep. i. 2, 18, segg. ‘‘ Horace” (says Grote, vol. i., p. 580) 
“ contrasts the folly and greediness of the companions of 
Ulysses in accepting the refreshments tendered to them by 
Circe with the self-command of Ulysses himself in refusing 
them. But in the incident, as described in the original 
poem, neither the praise nor the blame here implied finds 
any countenance. The companions of Ulysses follow the 
universal practice in accepting the hospitality offered to 
strangers, the fatal consequences of which, in their special 
case, they could have no grounds for suspecting; while 
Ulysses is preserved from a similar fate, not by any self- 
command of his own, but by a previous divine warning, 
and a special antidote which had not been vouchsafed to 
the rest (Odyss., x. 285). And the incident of the Sirens, 
if it is to be taken as evidence of anything, indicates rather 
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the absence than the presence of self-command on the part 


of Ulysses.” 


All that I have said seems to show that we must ever 
most gratefully admire the skill of the restorer, which has 
made vocal for us the 


bleeding mouths, and smitten tuneful lips 
of those Greek lyric poets 


whose broken harmony 
Makes discord shriek where music seemed to flow ;° 


and which has handed down, embellished and beautified, 
the “rugged maxims hewn from life” in which Lucilius 
enshrined the wisdom of the Roman republic. So much 
must we admire the Odes of Horace, that we feel pro- 
portionately the more galled at his occasional inability to 
maintain the elevated tone. When poems do not pro- 
fess to be original, they are good in execution or they 


arenaught. A lapse from dignity in Pindar does not of- 
fend, for, rightly or wrongly, one must feel of the Greeks 
that they 


Do but sing because they must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 


®These lines are borrowed from a Handbreadths of wondrous streams, joyous 
poem on the Fragments of early Greek and free, 
Lyric Poetry, which appeare din “Kot- That leap, and foam, and flash, and have 
tabos,” vol. i, p. 77. The poem eras 


Bounded by darkness; wafts of strange me- 
seems to me so good that I shall add lody 
it here :-— Heard in the loud wild night of wasteful 
7. >? 
We have all Tupper—not one thunder t gece 
ea costes the Subic Ah, bleeding mouths! ah, smitten tuneful 
lips! 
sky, 
And ‘add tell us that the great trombone He is the same who mightily lifts the sun 
Will sound again, and laughing fools defy; Majestical, and blacks it with eclipse, 
But where are ye whose broken harmony And wastes the pleasant slopes of Heli- 
Makes discord shriek where music seem’d a 
to flow, The law that bound the Israelites of old 
Clear stars of song, to whom our best can be Slays you, the firstlings of Apollo’s fold ! 


Nought but loose clouds that shift and toil 
below ; 
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When poured from so full a cask, we do not require that 
the wine should run clear to the very dregs. But we have 
(it must be confessed) more than this to deplore in Horace, 
We have to regret that he should have left his social stu- 
dies to lecture about Greek plays and prosody—subjects 
which he was not competent to deal with—led on by 
the irresistible example of his master, Lucilius, who de- 
voted book after book to criticisms (no doubt crude) on 
Greek poets, and discussions about the principles of ortho- 
graphy. We have to regret that he too often lays aside 
the philosophic aéo//a, and leads us through the secret 
ways of an impure life; and, lastly, we have to deplore that 
sleek acquiescence of spirit which exhausts all its eulogies 
on the peace established by Octavianus, and has no eyes 
for the great past of Rome. It was this amor vetustatis 
which raised Virgil to his highest flights of poetry, nor was 
it in him at all incompatible with an adequate appreciation 
of the work of Augustus. Yet surely nowhere would the 
glories of the Roman Republic have found a fitter shrine 
than in the Odes of Rome’s only lyric poet, and never 
could a better occasion than this have befallen for com- 
bining the characteristic excellences of the Greek and 
Roman Muse—Pindar’s full-voiced lyrical affluence, and 
Virgil’s stately fervour and Roman pride of place. 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 


10 Virgilius, amantissimus vetustatis. Quintil., i. 7, 18. 





“GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY IN 
ENGLAND.” 


N No. II. of Yermathena Dr. Ingram has given an article 

on this subject, which I, as one principally concerned in 
his strictures, have read with great interest, and with the 
respect and attention due to so eminent a scholar. There 
is little or nothing in his remarks of which I have any 
right to complain. All he has said, if sometimes a little 
hard, from his point of view is fair and reasonable; al- 
though, of course, it is a matter of some regret to find 
myself, after so many years of thought and research, held 
up as a warning to students as “ exercising a pernicious 
influence” in etymology, and my edition of Homer as “in 
the highest degree detrimental to rational notions on this 
subject.” I was well aware, and have long been, of the 
objections that have been raised against some of my ex- 
planations of the meaning and origin of obscure archaic 
words. Perhaps none will be surprised that, in a sub- 
ject so speculative and tentative as etymology must ever 
be (for if some principles seem certain, there are count- 
less points on which the learned are by no means agreed), 
Lam still loth, on mature reflection, to resign as untenable 
some views and opinions which seem “ amusing,” “ ludi- 
crous,” or even “monstrous” to others. 

When I wrote my notes on Homer, Buttmann’s Lexi- 
logus and Donaldson’s New Cratylus (3rd Edit.) were (to 
me at least) almost the only accessible books on Greek 
etymology, with the exception of Professor Max Miiller’s 
Lectures on the Science of Language, and some minor 

VOL. II. 2C 
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works, which I need not specify. With Donaldson’s work 
I was especially familiar, as I was, indeed, personally with 
the author himself; and I may say; that by far the greater 
part of what I have stated will be found to be justified 
by his views, if not taken directly from him. And as 
he repeatedly refers to, and had thoroughly studied, the 
then published works of the great etymologers, Bopp, 
Grimm, Curtius, and Schleicher, and besides makes con- 
stant, or rather incessant, use of Sanscrit affinities, I not 
unnaturally regarded his bulky volume as a fairly safe 
guide. I merely mention this to plead that I had some 
method, and was not at all disposed to make mere in- 
genious “ shots,” or random guesses, without knowing any 
principles of etymology. That is a charge that might 
much more fairly be brought against D. L. Doederlein’s 
edition of the Iliad (1863). It was for this very purpose, to 
teach (as the author conceived) true and philosophical prin- 
ciples in that science, that Donaldson’s work was composed. 
Perhaps, indeed, I am fairly liable to the charge of having 
been rather a thinker than a reader, and hence of having 
put forward suggestions which, partly because they are 
new, have been judged to. be baseless. 

My preface to Hesiod, published as long ago as 1861, 
will show that I had paid much attention to the very 
difficult subject of the digamma, which may almost be 
said to be at the root of all Greek etymology. And Dr. 
Phil. H. Flack, in “ Die Hesiodische Theogonie” (Berlin, 
1873), has even quoted and followed me as a principal 
authority. Now, it is precisely on this obsolete F that 
most of the objections to my etymologies may be said to 
turn. I may, however, express my belief, that on this sub- 
ject Dr. Donaldson and I entirely agree ; and it isa subject, 
I think, which both of us have pursued in a great mea- 
sure independently. Mr. Peile (following, I believe, Cur- 
tius) lays it down that the F is “the representative of 
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original v, and of that only” (Etymology, p. 233, ed. 1); 
and he attributes to it the feeble sound of the English w. 
For my part, I think it was a strong, often sibilant and 
even guttural spirant, /w or sw (as seen in d¢, compared with 
suus, and our she, with the Saxon feo). One of its sounds 
must have been nearly the Latin ¥, and not far from that of 
the English 7, since it occupies the same place in each al- 
phabet. And common sense tells us that, when the di- 
gamma was dropped, this purely spirant /sound must have 
been represented by 4, as indeed is plain from fio, compared 
with gutw ; Fév (ob), with opto; uoppy, with forma ; aupiAagiie, 
with aroAabw; pépw, with fero ; fama, with phun. In this Dr. 
Donaldson agrees. He says, “the older power of F was 
a sibilant and a labial” (§ 111), and he gives not v but d% 
(which is virtually my fw), as its ordinary equivalent 
(§110), Now, both @ and v are allowed by all scholars, 
I believe, to have been introduced after the F was dropped, 
which had served for both sounds.' What, then, becomes of 


Dr. Ingram’s counter assertion (p. 433): ‘The root of ceiw 
is not a¢F, but ov ; of yéw, Oéw (Dbw?), Eéw, not yeF, OcF, EeF, but 
xv, Ou, Ev, &c.””*? As for the statement that the root of ri@nuc 
(béw) is OcF, it is taken from Dr. Donaldson, who gives good 


reasons for it (§ 473). If is later than F, then xeF is an 
older root of cudo than «vp (p. 434); and in discussing 
the oldest forms of the language, I can hardly be said 


1 Donaldson, Mew Crat., § 102: “ As 
soon as the Greeks ceased to employ 
F, which was very early, v, @, must 
have come into use.” Franz (Ele- 
menta Epigraphices Graecae, p. 20): 


NIH (A), for which there is some slight 
authority in very early inscriptions 
(Franz, z2bid. p. 47), it may plausibly 
be maintained, that ‘ f was quite 
different from the Greek 9’’ (Peile, 


“Phoenicium Bai inveniendae literae T 
mature dedisse causam videtur, quae, 
ni fallor, ab Acolibus profecta, vocalem 
designat consonae F cognatam.”’ Of the 
vowel v he says (zbid.) that ‘‘ mani- 
festo est additicia.”” 

+ If @ was sometimes represented by 


Etym., p. 241; Donaldson, § 111). But 
Mr. Winning (quoted by Donaldson, 
zbid.) seems more correctly to hold 
that ‘‘one sound of the Latin / cor- 
responded to the Greek », and was 
used in words connected with the 
Greek, such as fero, fama, &c. 


2C2 
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“to take everywhere an unwarrantable liberty in inter- 
changing ¢ and F” (p. 434). I still venture to think that 
the only way the early Greeks had of expressing 7m letters 
the root of ¢dw was FeF ;* and this seems confirmed by the 
Latin forms femina and fetus, while the sibilant sound of F 
seems represented by the Sanscrit sw, “to beget,” by the 
side of bhi, “to be” (Peile, Etym., pp. 34, 69, ed. 1). In 
suggesting that the root of maréoua: was waF, and not ar, 
I had in view the remarkable Doric word mraiecv, “ to eat,” 
in Ar. Ach. 835, as well as mwv, “a flock,” and the 
Latin pasco (which may represent fav-sco); and the close 
analogy between striking (raieiv, Pavire), and the collision 
of the teeth in eating. I still see no impossibility, or even 
improbability, in anything I have said about @ijpec¢ and 
Fipec; and if Dr. Ingram will turn to §§ 257, 285 of New 
Cratylus, he will find that I have simply followed Donald- 
son in referring pwc, fpwe, v7, war,” Apne, apern, éptnpos, 
trinpa pépev, to a common root Fap, which in early times 
had lost a digamma. I think, therefore, that Dr. Ingram 
is rather hard on me in asking (p. 426), “ are we to discuss 
seriously all these random guesses, or treat them as amus- 
ing specimens of perverse ingenuity ?’’ Discuss them 
seriously, I should certainly say; since they are the deli- 
berate conclusions of one of the greatest linguists, the 
best classical scholars, and the deepest and most original 
thinkers on etymology that this country has ever produced. 
That v7, and the Saxon wer, and the Celtic phere or fere, 
“aman,” are identical, seems to me as clear as that vzrtus 
and apery must belong to the same root. I have no doubt 
that zz later times » was not the same sound as either 
the digamma or the Latin /; for the F “must origi- 

? Donaldson. (§ 458) gives gaFos that of pbw was peFeu or FeFeus, which 
=FaFos, as I have supposed the oldest Dr. Ingram says (p. 434), I do not 


form of the verbal gurds (fetus) wasFeF- know on what grounds, would be 


os, on the analogy of fatum (paFrov)  eFwu, the w not being a primary 
compared with the later gardy; and letter. 
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nally have been the aspirate of the labials, namely, d/ or 
hb; but it assumed a different value, fell out of use, dege- 
nerated into a breathing, or was vocalized intov, and ¢here- 
fore o was introduced as the proper aspirate of the labtal tenuts” 
(New Crat., § 110). How very easily # and wv are con- 
fused is shown by our pronunciation of a fine vine, where 
the two words are virtually identical in sound. When 
Dr. Ingram says (p. 434) that “FiaAdw is entirely without 
authority,” and that “’Eg:aArn¢ is plainly from a\opat,” 
he appears to charge me with the former statement, 
which is made by Donaldson in § 110. I think it more 
probable that the proper name is from Frade than from 
G\AeoOar, and so means émyepynric, One who begins an at- 
tack, or puts his hand to awork. The form ég:aAAw(Ar. Vesp. 
1348, Pac. 432, or even graAAw) tends to show that the word 
was id\dw (see Liddell and Scott in v.), or FiaAdw. It isa 
matter of opinion ; and I repeat, nothing is gained by mere 
counter assertion. To Dr. Ingram it appears impossible 
that Evva, as well as "Evud\woc, can come from &\Ago@ar: to 
me the one is obviously a shortened form of the other, even 
though (as in our wucle and cousin) the really significant 
part of the word disappears in the clipped or shortened 
form. Again, the proposition “one thing is certain, that 
harrow has nothing to do with yapacow” (p. 433), is just as 
fairly denied as affirmed. This word, like the identity of 
p0og with froth, I look at as onomatopoetc, and, as a natural 
sound, not tied down to any law by which pd9o¢ ought to be 
“ wrod.”’* 


‘It appears to me that etymologers  pdSov. I once suggested to an eminent 
are often slaves to “Grimm’s Law.” _philologer that our Ass might be con- 
Thetwomountain-streams running into nected with «tom and x«irrav. To 
Windermere, the Brathay and the Ro- which he replied, that it was ‘im- 
thay(DanishBrethaandRotha) may well possible ;”? for by Grimm’s law the 
represent the sound of foaming water, English word would be ‘‘hiss!? This 
pod and Fpod, like paxos and Fpdxos, seems to me like the denying the iden- 
panos, piyos and frigus, pédov and tity of kadeiy and calare with our call. 
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The affinities of the numerous guttural words im- 
plying, by onxomatopoera, contact with surfaces, and conse- 
quent roughness, appear to me highly curious. It seemed to 
me that ypagw and grave (not, as Dr. Ingram misunderstood 
me to mean, in the sense of gravis oratio, but to engrave 
and a grave, Germ. grab) must be in some way con- 
nected. Raucus and ravus, raven (Saxon hraefen, or hrefen) 
and gruff, which Dr. Ingram refers to a root 7w, as in 
rumor and rugio, seem quite naturally to proceed from 
the idea of a scratched up surface—as when a person in 
coughing says that “‘his throat tickles.” But the supposed 
affinities were only suggested; I had no idea of laying 
down the law on a subject which seemed so largely 
conjectural. 

To my mind the change of the sibilant digamma oF 
to om is perfectly simple and natural. It is the samekind of 
hardening that we see in gavdc and ravog, ¢us and thus (ioc), 
mvp and fire, &c. I therefore fully agree with Donaldson 
(§ 455) that Aaac, “a stone,” is the same as /afzs, and that 
both it and AauBdavw involve a root AaF (=/abh) (§ 454). 
This will suffice (as a defence of myself) against Dr. In- 
gram’s questions (p. 428)—‘‘ Can \aFac be represented in 
Latin by /afzs? Does daF enter into AauBavw’? I gave 
both on Donaldson’s authority. That Zea is from a root - 
ZF is not my statement, but Donaldson’s (§ 112), though I 
may have been wrong in connecting Zijv with the same 
root, as indeed Donaldson (§ 216) refers the latter word to 
the Sanscrit root 7iv, not yav. But the notions of “corn” 
and ‘life’ have the closest possible correlation. In ob- 
jecting to de/ler being possibly an old military term con- 
nected with (errlwv and BéAoc, Dr. Ingram observes that 
neither in the Gothic nor in the Old High German is there 
any trace of the 7. But, if I mistake not, an old English 
spelling of the word was Jelfer. There are several Greek 
words (generally known to us only in comparative and su- 
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perlative) in which the primary idea of warlike prowess 
passed into a general sense of ethical virtue or merit, dpic- 
roc, KOoLOTOS, BéArtaroc, pépioroc, auctvwy (New Crat.,§ 262), 
Bedrlwv, and which tend, among many other proofs, to 
show that early man was “a fighting animal.” 

Dr. Ingram (p. 434) blames me for saying that touwe 
was for (Fixwe, as tloac for iFicac, zerme for Fee, teixoor for iFi- 
cavrt, &C. The question is somewhat complicated by the 
numerous forms of the verb and participle occurring in 
Homer, Fexwe and Fecxvia, cixvia or Frxvia (Fix, in 72. xxiii., 
66), fouwe or Foxe (iii., 286, 459), and FeForxe, FeFouwe, 
FeForxdrec, &c., Passtm. Even siouwe, representing FeFForcwe 
(or, according to Buttmann, Lex., p. 275, FeiFou«w¢), occurs 
in xviii., 418. By the side of ofda, cidwe, idvina: (Fid, in xiv., 
235, and xviii., 482) we have fora, eixwe, Fix (as in tkeAoe, 
in which, as in isoc¢, a digamma has been lost). There 
were, therefore, in both words, a long and a short form 
of the root, Fed and Fid, Feee and Fix, as we also see in 
og and #M0c. Buttmann (Lexil., p. 136) gives the ordi- 
nary Homeric form as Fefxw, FeFouxa. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to determine the exact influence of the F in these 
words, as all who have thought much on the subject will 
acknowledge. It seems that cix and «id are lengthened 
from x and «8, through the influence of the F, which, like 
the zofa, has a peculiar property of hyferthesis. Thus, I 
think, we get eiw0a from a root Fe. If vida was Forda, and 
touxe WaS iForxe, then olvoe and olkoe were Foivoe and Foikoe, 
whereas the o in these and other similar words seems 
merely the representative of the F (v7zum and vicus). In 
saying that FéFopya was originally FeFepya (FeFapya, I ought 
rather to have said), I only meant, of course, that the o was 
a phonetic change from the form of the root—a change we 
have in our “work,” “word,” in Sopxdc, from root Sep« or 
. Spax, and very many other words. That Fix or Fe became 
Fox by the same /aw which changed F:d or Fed into Ford, 
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deidw into dédorKa, 2. ¢., that the o is something more than a 
variety of the ever-changing digamma sound, may be true.’ 
If I was wrong in my statement, I can assure Dr. Ingram 
that I did not make it hastily, the participle ede appear- 
ing to me more analogous to «idee, and my desire having 
been always to go back to primitive roots. 

Dr. Ingram does not see how the alleged root-notion of 
Epua, viz., that of placing im a row, is appropriate to the 
notion of support (p. 430). ‘Will he prefer Buttmann’s ab- 
surd derivation from épeidav? The expression for placing 
stones in a row (primarily as a breakwater and prop to a 
ship, Il. i. 486) would easily pass into the general notion 
of support. He asks me “to give the least reason, except 
the alleged similarity of meaning, for assuming the con- 
nexion of foua with orépua’’ (p. 430). I have many reasons; 
one, though not the primary, is that in sch. Suppl. 580, 
the conception of Io from Zeus is described by the words 


AaBovga Epua ciov. Though I am willing to grant that the 


synonym here of foua and omépua may be accidental (and 
the latter sense of the word could only be figurative), I 


5 The truth seems to be, that the o 
in such forms as fopya, olda, goAma, 
Zo.xa, is due in part to the influence of 
the F (as in olvos, olkos, compared with 
vinum, vicus), in part to a euphonic 
law by which the heavier sound was 
preferred in the epic perfect, as 5é3opxa 
to 3é5epxa. When the F had been lost, 
the substituted and equivalent o re- 
mained as a real vowel, and therefore 
admitted the augment, as in éxe:, 
éyvoxde:. But in the oblique moods, 
and the participle, the o easily va- 
nished, as in eidelny, eidds, eixds, and 
even in ef{aow = éolkacw = eixéoaytt, 
or Fixéoavr:; while, on the other hand, 
we have ééAe, as in imperfect of FeAF = 


volv = efd-ew in Pind. Pyth. iv., and 
GoAAhs and doAAlCew, but keAAa. But, 
unless olvos was equivalent to the full 
form Foivos, and olda to Fotda, I doubtif 
such a word as FeFoixws can be regarded 
as correct. It is quite certain that F was 
a complex sound, and one very partially 
represented by v or w. Dr. Donaldson 
(if I may be allowed to quote him as 
an authority, New Cratylus, § 110) 
regards the o in olvos and ol8a as 
‘¢a residuum of the digamma.” He 
would, therefore, have agreed with me 
in giving FéFiuea as the really ancient 
form of the more modern Zoua, and not 
FéFouca. 
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mention it the rather, because it was the passage that first 
set me on a long train of reasoning which led me to con- 
clude that eipeey and omeipew; sero, seruz; and sero, sevt ; sow 
and sew, could be ultimately referred to the same root. It 
is thus that oreipa can be connected with cipw (Liddell and 
Scott), omaprov (funzs) and omdpyavov with omapric and 
spargo (tbid.) It is a matter of opinion, or speculation, of 
course; and if any prefer to take quite different roots, sa 
and stv (Peile, Etym., p. 77) for sow and sew (suo), and to 
leave omeipexv unexplained, I have no quarrel with them: 
I have no desire to dogmatize. 

Those who teach that fwe is the same word as aurora, 
from a root ws, ‘to burn,” as it appears to me, draw quite 
as largely on our credulity as my often-ridiculed sugges- 
tion, which in fact was taken from Donaldson (§§ 257, 458), 
that FaF, pronounced Awaf, and implying the quick brush- 
ing motion of light, or of wind, as in /avonzus, was the true 
origin, and that the word fwe = aF-org was onomatopoetc. 


Icannot assert, nor can any one, how the primitive root 
was expressed in letters; but it seems to me probably 
identical with gaF in gaoc, and I do not see that FaF (the 


root given by Donaldson) is more “ monstrous,” or a more 
“terrible combination” (Peile, pref. to Etymol., p. xii.), 


”? 


even if pronounced “waw, 
name Waugh. 

From the analogy of twe = iog or aFo¢ in Homeric scan- 
sion, Dr. Donaldson concludes that fwe, “ morning,” in- 
volved a root aF, and his view is strongly confirmed, if it is 
not proved, by the olic form atwe. 

I have written, I fear, at too great a length on a subject 
on which it is exceedingly difficult to write briefly. My 
object has not been to defend what may be erroneous state- 
ments, but to show that I had what I considered both good 
reasons, and in most cases good authority, for making 
them. I have observed on several occasions, that I have 


than our jaw or the proper 
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been made the butt for attack by some who appear never 
to have read, or at least thoughtfully read, the New Craty- 
lus; and so not to have known that by far the greater part 
of the etymologies I have given in the notes on Homer 
were derived from, or based on, that work, which, I am 
well aware, it is now the fashion to disparage. It may be 
that Etymology, as a science, has made great advances 
since Donaldson’s time; but I certainly have read with 
surprise akin to dismay Dr. Ingram’s estimate of the merits 
of that distinguished man, (p. 408) :—‘ He had the weak 
desire, and the still weaker pretension, to explain every- 
thing. Hence he launched forth at random (?) all sorts of 
chimerical or inadequately supported theories, linguistic 
and ethnological. His rash and arbitrary modes of pro- 
ceeding, whilst they led many astray, repelled from the 
science the very minds it would have been most desirable 
to attract. The evil that he did lives after him, though 
his books on these subjects are happily, with the advance 


of just views, becoming more and more discredited. Every 
student of the higher Greek and Latin Grammar must be 
warned, so long as he is still a tiro in this field, as he 
values the maintenance of his etymological sanity, to keep 
clear of the ‘ New Cratylus’ and the ‘ Varronianus.’” It 
would seem that I have indeed been following “a blind 
guide.” 


F. A. PALEY. 





CICERO’S SPEECH FOR A. CLUENTIUS 
HABITUS. 


HE following remarks will relate to the text of the 
speech as edited by the late Professor W. Ramsay. 
It is hard to abstain from appending to the mention of that 
name a small personal tribute of honour. Professor W. 
Ramsay belonged to the first rank of scholars in the gene- 
ration which is now passing away, and every one must, I 
think, have admired the learning and eloquence which 
appear in his works. He possessed the power of commu- 
nicating his stores of knowledge in a delightfully charming 
manner; and I retain for the initials ““W. R.” all that 
affectionate regard that is felt for the monogram of a per- 
son whom one has very much admired and esteemed. 

A second and third edition of Professor W. Ramsay’s 
“Cluentius” have been issued by, I believe, his son, Pro- 
fessor George G. Ramsay, of Glasgow University, “ but no 
change has been introduced except the correction of a few 
(typographical) errors, and some trifling alterations in the 
orthography.” The errors in the printing of the second edi- 
tion were numerous, and very perplexing to the student. 
They have been entirely removed in the third, to the best 
of my observation. 

This speech of Cicero for A. Cluentius Habitus derives 
a strong collateral interest from a circumstance which 
W. Ramsay records at the commencement of his Preface. 
Niebuhr the historian recommends young men who wish to 
study the art of expressing themselves in eloquent lan- 
guage, to take two subjects for very particular anatomy, 
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observation, analysis, and reflection. The two subjects are 
“the speech of Demosthenes for the Crown, and of Cicero 
pro Cluentio.” Niebuhr says of the latter speech espe- 
cially: “this will give you endless work ; there are diffi- 
culties with regard to the facts which, even after the 
longest familiarity with it, can only be solved by conjec- 
tures such as will not occur to the best scholar at the 
moment.” 

The speech against Metdias would have been a much 
more exact counterpart, in Greek, of the speech for Cluen- 
tius, and there are many things in the latter which Cicero 
adopted from his study of that magnificent specimen of 
argument and declamation. With respect to the greater 
difficulty of Cicero’s speech, it arose from Cicero’s unscru- 
pulous mode of handling facts, and his deliberate aim at 
mystifying the jury about them. In speaking of a case he 
had to plead about seven years before, Cicero very neatly 
describes what his course of procedure is in this one for 
Cluentius: see chapter 19, zmz¢.: “‘Collegi me aliquando: 
fortiter esse agendum ; illi aetati, qua tum eram, solere 
laudi dari, etiam si in minus firmis causis hominum peri- 
culis non defuissem. Itaque feci: sic pugnavi, sic omni 
ratione contendi, sic ad omnia confugi, quantum ego asse- 
qui potui, remedia ac perfugia causarum, ut hoc (quod ti- 
mide dicam) consecutus sim, ne quis illi causae patronum 
defuisse arbitraretur.” ‘At last I gathered myself toge- 
ther. I said to myself, ‘I must take a bold course: it is 
generally thought to be a praiseworthy thing in young 
pleaders like me, [he was then 33], not to abandon a man in 
his emergencies, even though his case is not very strong.’ 
And so I did take a bold course. I fought the battle in 
such a way; I exerted myself so much in every fashion ; I 
had such recourse to all the shifts and dodges of the courts, 
that (I say it with diffidence) nobody thought any advocate 
could have done more.” 
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That is why Cicero’s speech for Cluentius is more diffi- 
cult than any speech of Demosthenes ; it is full of shifts 
and dodges. This is no disparagement of the speech as a 
model of the process of persuasion. In order to judge of 
the persuasive force of the three speeches which have been 
referred to, you have only to ask yourself, “‘how do Aeschi- 
nes and Demosthenes now stand in my estimation, rela- 
tively? What sort of a man, or miscreant, or social 
nuisance, and moral assassin was that low mongrel, Mei- 
dias? is it possible that ever there lived a villain like 
Oppianicus senior, a woman so lost to every human feel- 
ing, except revenge, as the mother of Cluentius?” It is in 
that way that you can properly judge of the merit of 
speeches ; by the number of degrees of indignation that 
they indicate in you. It is not by bursts and breaks of 
what every one can see to be triumphs of expressiom. 
Cicero’s tranquil periods are generally the most persuasive. 
The declamation is measured out by a stop watch, or ac- 
cording to the quotation of a thermometer of very elegant 
and ingenious construction. 

In this way Cicero’s speech may very fairly compete 
with any speech of Demosthenes. For my own part, I 
must confess that I have even a less favourable opinion of 
Oppianicus, considered as a desirable member of society, 
than of that arch-ruffian, burglar, and stuck-up reptile, 
Meidias. As for Sassia there are no words. 

Professor W. Ramsay compiled his text very carefully, 
with apparently all the requisite data and critical appara- 
tus. As a critic he inclined too much, in my opinion, 
towards a preference in favour of manuscripts, but not to 
anything like a servile extent. He is a long way removed 
from that class of editors who seem to have no natural 
ability to recognise a right thing in a matter of criticism ; 
the orbs of whose mental vision are furnished with no 
retina on which the face of truth can reflect itself; who 
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have no will or capacity for detecting an error in the 
draught of a manuscript. Granted that a certain thing is 
an old manuscript, then they say “there are no mistakes 
in it—none at least that you can correct. Copyists make 
mistakes now-a-days, but they made none of any importance 
500 years ago, nor had the copy, from which they tran- 
scribed, gathered any mistakes in the course of the previous 
2000 years.” 

Ramsay does not belong to that too popular class of 
editors. Still he is what I should call a timorous critic; 
too fond of seizing with a desperate grasp the chips and 
straws and splinters of some booby transcriber’s blunder; 
instead of striking out with a steady good faith in his 
sympathy with the author, and a consciousness of his force 
to reach the life-buoy of that author’s meaning. I believe 
I shall be able to prove that in several indubitable instances 
he let slip the opportunity of introducing important cor- 
rections into the text of this speech. 

I shall not attempt anything like an analysis of the 
speech, nor an examination of the whole text: I shall only 
record some critical results of at least a once-a-year over- 
hauling of the speech and text since W. R.’s second edition 
was published in the year 1869. A mere narration of the 
facts referred to in the speech would take up a very large 
space. The learned and eloquent editor himself has hardly 
told the story completely, nor in his usual well-arranged, 
graphic, and interesting form. Perhaps it is a little unorth- 
odox to make a school-book interesting; and the worthy 
Professor abstained from telling the very intricate story 
prettily, from conscientious motives. However that may 
be, I must refer the reader to W. R.’s own account, until 
some future editor has written out Cicero’s brief in a more 
engaging form. I have to watch the great chief himself, and 
could wish for eyes as many as those of Argus, and as 
sharp as those of Lynceus. They will at least be admiring 
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eyes; for so far as my own insignificant knowledge of 
languages goes, it seems to me that no man, no not 
Demosthenes, ever knew his own language as well as 
Cicero knew his. He knows the words as well as you 
know your own finger-nails, and he always puts them in 
the right place. 

There is one fact of a general character which I am bound 

to touch upon. Nine-elevenths of the speech, the first fifty- 
nine chapters, have nothing to do with the direct charges 
upon which the jury would have to give their votes. The 
Roman juries would seem to have been quite capable of 
finding a man guilty of bigamy because they believed him 
to have committed forgery eight years before. The great 
trouble, time, and space which Cicero devotes to the re- 
moval of prejudice against his client, seem very singular to 
our modern notions. A barrister who was defending a 
man charged with poisoning three persons (as Cluentius 
was) would hardly take up nine-elevenths of his speech 
with proofs that his client had not bribed some jurymen in 
a trial long ago. 

That is how the case looks to us at first, and not with- 
out cause. There are, however, some circumstances in 
the matter of Oppianicus junior versws Cluentius, which 
seem to qualify that view. The latter is charged by the 
former with a capital crime under the Lex Cornelia de St- 
carus et Veneficts, This law provided for the punishment 
(1)of those who had committed wilful murder or arson; 
(2)of those who were convicted of poisoning; (3) of those 
senators who were found guilty of conspiring to procure 
an accused person’s condemnation on a-capital charge. 

It was under this Lex Cornelia, with its three heads, that 
Cluentius was being tried on the occasion when Cicero 
defended him. He is accused only under the second head, 
of poisoning three individuals; not directly of ‘anything 
more. But the counsel on the other side, Titus Attius 
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Pisaurensis by name, had availed himself of a unanimous 
public opinion that Cluentius had virtually broken the 
third head of that Lex Cornelia, eight years before. Clu- 
entius had conspired to procure, and had procured by bri. 
bery, the civil death of his stepfather, Oppianicus senior, 
Attius would say: “Is it not a cruel and a monstrous thing 
that Cluentius should have destroyed his stepfather in the 
way that this law forbids, and yet get off with impunity be. 
cause he is nota senator? I now present him to you in the 
character of a practised and inveterate poisoner, under the 
same law that you know he outraged before. All the 
world knows that he was guilty then. ‘There is not a doubt 
of it. Proofs upon proofs, in national records and other- 
wise, have confirmed his guilt. Here we have him again, 
If you should feel any doubt about his guilt in one, or even 
two, surely not in all, of the cases of poisoning which I now 
charge against him, yet you know that he practically broke 
this law in the case of his stepfather. If ever there was a 
substantial case against a man whom public opinion and 
society at large have black-balled in every possible way, 
it is that which I now recommend to your intelligence and 
your sense of justice.” 

I think every one will admit that Attius had a case. 
Public opinion was right about that former affair. Clu- 
entius had then accused his stepfather, Oppianicus senior, 
of an attempt to poison him. There was bribery on both 
sides, and Cluentius was able to bribe the odd man. 
Oppianicus was found guilty by a majority of two, con- 
demned to lose civil rights, and live away from Rome. 
Cicero knew well that his friend Cluentius had crushed a 
private enemy by over-bribing the jurymen in that trial. 
He boasted, Quintilian, I. 0. 2, 17, 21, “that he had thrown 
dust in the eyes of the jury on the trial of Cluentius” 
(W. R.), “se tenebras offudisse zudicibus in causa Cluentit.” 

Cluentius was guilty of bribing a Roman jury to con- 
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demn Oppianicus senior. In the present trial, Oppianicus 
junior is pursuing a vendetta against the man Cluentius, 
who had ruined his father. Oppianicus junior thought 
that he had sufficient evidence about the three direct 
charges of poisoning, when helped out by public opinion 
in the other case, to procure the condemnation of his 
father’s murderer (in a civil sense). His counsel Attius 
thought so too. 

Cicero, on the other side, had all the law in his favour. 
Cluentius was not amenable to the Lex Cornelia on the 
third head. Cicero chaffs young Attius in a friendly patro- 
nising way on his hot notions about moral guilt and abso- 
lute equity. ‘The worst consequences will follow if you, 
gentlemen, try to be equitable in the way my learned 
young friend advocates. Your free constitution is gone, 
and all the most solemn sanctions are violated, if you take 
one step in that direction. Absolute equity is an absurd 
and illegal thing.” 

This plea was quite true and fair. Cluentius was not 
amenable to the law under the third head. “If I had 
nothing to do,” says Cicero, chapter 53, “ but to win this 
case, I would just read out the law, and sit down.” He 
drives right home that point of law through more than 
seven pages of W. R.’s book, and six chapters, without 
sitting down at all. It was a point that he could not afford 
to lose. The case was gained by that point. Cicero’s 
boast that he threw dust in the eyes of the jury, only refers 
to the whitewashing of his client’s character in the matter 
of the former trial. 

How was the whitewashing to be done? This way. 
After finishing off that point of law to a sublime perfec- 
tion, Cicero turns round and, with a noble indignation, 
announces, “‘ but my client is an honourable, clean-handed, 
and most estimable country gentleman: he forbids me 


to defend him on the strict letter of the law. With tears 
VOL. II. 2D 
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in his eyes he adjured me not to do so. He cares for 
nothing so much as the good opinion of his countrymen, 
‘Prove me innocent of that old slander, that is poisoning’ 
(perhaps he used some other word) ‘my life; for of course 
I shall be acquitted on these direct ones.’’”’ Cicero sympa. 
thises with his friend, and pretends not to argue the point on 
the strict letter of the law. 

Here, in logical sequence, follow the first fifty-nine 
chapters, exactly nine-elevenths of the speech. Cicero's 
line of argument, after the calm and well-concocted intro- 
duction, which was a most important preparative, is a very 
direct and straightforward one, if you will take it as your 
clue. He puts it forward (I would say, audaciously, but 
for that wonderfully insinuating and seductive preamble) 
at the end of chapter 23, § 63, which I translate very lite- 
rally: ‘There is one point which I am sure no one, how- 
ever prejudiced against Cluentius, will refuse to admit; 
that if it be granted that that court was bribed, it must 
have been bribed either by Cluentius or by Oppianicus. 
If I can show that it was not bribed by Cluentius, I prove 
that it was bribed by Oppianicus ; if I prove that it was 
bribed by Oppianicus, then I clear my client.” Both 
Cluentius and Oppianicus had bribed as hard as they 
could, and Cluentius had bribed hardest. 

Cicero was going to use the same line of defence in the 
trial of his friend, T. Annius Milo, fourteen years later. 
It had succeeded in this case of Cluentius. He was going 
to say (but circumstances frightened him), after a calm 
and dispassionate introduction had furnished him with a 
stalking-horse from which to shoot the fallacy at the heads 
of the jurymen: “ either Milo waylaid Clodius with intent 
to murder him, or Clodius waylaid Milo. If I can prove that 
Milo did not waylay Clodius, then Clodius is the man who 
wished to murder, and Milo is not.” He then proceeds: 
“Milo was going on a journey for public business that he 
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could not avoid. Clodius had no intelligible motive for his 
journey, except that he might waylay Milo and assassinate 
him. Milo did not want to kill Clodius: Clodius did want 
to kill Milo. In the scuffle it was Clodius who got killed 
by one of Milo’s servants, to avenge the supposed assassina- 
tion of his master.” 

The fact of the case was, that Clodius was coming up 
to Rome after dining in the country, without a thought, 
just then, of killing Milo. Milo was going to his native 
town to take part in some petty provincial pageant, with- 
out a thought, just then, of killing Clodius. Neither of the 
two, just then, was thinking of killing the other. The two 
parties happened to meet at Bovillae. A scrimmage arose 
as soon as the two knew who they were respectively, and 
Clodius got wounded. When the affair was over, and the 
wounded Clodius had been carried to an inn by the way- 
side, Milo reflected that he might as well be in for a sheep 
as a lamb, and sent some of his bravos to make the wound 
of Clodius a mortal one. But the death of Clodius would 
be a spark on gunpowder: Milo must hurry back to Rome, 
and the good folks at Lanuvium must find out the way to 
do without a flamen for a while. 

The speech for Milo is so ingeniously managed that 
you could never find out the fallacy except by dint of 
unspared pains and study, and the admission of some 
further circumstances recorded by Asconius. It is like a 
faulty chess puzzle that you cannot solve, and yet feel sure 
that all the moves are sound and fair, if you knew them ; 
the reputation of the proposer is so good, and the position 
in itself so pretty and prepossessing. There is no doubt 
that Cicero would have saved Milo, if the mob had not 
been roused to a state of rabid fury by the loss of their 
favourite Clodius. Milo was literally right when he wrote 
to his clever friend Cicero: “how well it was you did not 

2D2 
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deliver that speech: I should not now be enjoying these 
fine-bearded Marseilles oysters.” 

Cluentius was a richer man than Oppianicus, and was 
able to bribe a majority of jurymen so well as to obliterate 
all material traces of his bribery. Eight years had elapsed, 
and it was now not quite impossible for Cicero to make 
him out to be a very respectable man. Cicero’s task was a 
practicable one. That first trial must have cost loads of 
money, but nothing in comparison with what the present 
trial cost. Cluentius had to bring up from Larinum, 
Teanum, Luceria, and Bovianum, from Samnium, Fren- 
tanum, and the country of the Marrucini, everybody who 
was physically able to come to Rome and give his word 
and influence for Cluentius. ‘Know ye, gentlemen,” says 
Cicero, ‘ Scitote, judices,’ “that all persons at Larinum who 
were not bedridden have flocked to Rome to intercede 
for my client; know ye, that that town is now committed 
to the protection of little children and females!’ It must 
have cost hundreds of thousands of pounds; and I suspect 
that the father of young Balbutius did not give evidence 
for nothing in favour of Cicero’s client, who was accused 
of poisoning his son. The mock-pathos of that passage is 
one of the most delicious things to be found anywhere. 

Cluentius had not poisoned either of the three indivi- 
duals ; but in the former trial he had (on very good provo- 
cation, it is true) deprived his stepfather of civil rights by 
bribery. It suits Cicero’s purpose to talk as if his client 
were being actually tried under the Lex Cornelia’s third 
head, which Cluentius had only broken in a moral sense. 
Then comes the triumphant plea, “he is not amenable,” 
followed by the scornful refusal of his client to be relieved 
of the cloud under which he was living, on any other than 
moral, not legal, terms. He could easily be shown to be 
innocent of the direct charges, and so Cicero devotes nearly 
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all his time to the proofs that his client had acted honour- 
ably before. 

The first of my corrections of the text to which I shall 
invite attention is in chapter 60, § 167, p. 130, where Cicero 
is handling the second of the three direct charges. Here 
is a translation of the context: ‘The second charge of 
poisoning is, that an attempt was made, at my client’s 
instigation, to poison the younger Oppianicus, who is now 
in court: that the attempt was made at the time of the 
intended victim’s wedding, when: a large party of people 
were present at the wedding-breakfast, as is usual with the 
people of Larinum. The accuser alleges that when the 
poison was being handed to him in a cup of mead, a friend 
of his, named Balbutius, seized the cup as it was passing, 
drank it off, and immediately dropped down dead. Now 
if I were discussing these allegations, as if I seriously 
thought that a charge of crime required to be demolished 
by me, I should treat at length upon circumstances which 
now my speech passes over briefly. What had Cluentius 
ever done that was not abhorrent from such a crime? Why 
was he so much afraid of Oppianicus, when he, Opprantcus; 
was unable to utter a word in this very case? whereas accusers 
of my client would never be wanting as long as his own mother 
lived. Did my client do tt from a wish that no degree of 
danger to himself might be deducted from that which was 
threatened tn this trial, and that anew charge might be added ? 
What sort of a time was that for administering poison? 
on that day? in that crowd of people? By whom was it 
handed? [Cluentius was not present at the breakfast. 
J.F.D.] Where wasit got? How came it to be intercepted? 
Why was the attempt not repeated? It is a big, impudent 
lie. Magnum et impudens mendacium!” 

The words which I have printed in italics are mis- 
placed. They belong to the middle, not of this, but of the 
next chapter. I cannot imagine why all the editors should 
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have passed over those most puzzling lines, without con- 
fessing their puzzlement. Surely it is the duty of an editor 
to point out the unintelligible parts of the text that he is 
editing, and not to pass on as if he had not seen a snake 
in the grass. For I deny that any editor, Orelli, Classen, 
Baiter, or Ramsay, could make any sense out of those 
italicised lines in that context. Why, pray, could not 
young Oppianicus utter a word against Cluentius in this: 
very trial? Sure enough he is the prosecutor. It is he who 
says everything. It is he who says everything that Attius 
pleads. He is, at the moment, enjoying and exercising 
the full rights of a Roman citizen. 

The lines refer to the elder Oppianicus, who was an 
exile, civilly dead; and they belong to the following con- 
text, chapter 61, §170: “ Quo tandem igitur Habitus [7, ¢. 
Cluentius] met adductus tantum in se facinus suscipere 
conatus est? quid autem magno opere Oppianicum metue- 
bat, quum ille verbum omnino in hac ipsa causa facere 
nullum potuerit, huic autem accusatores, matre viva, deesse 
non possent? quod jam intelligetis. An ut de causa ejus 
[this ought to be ‘sua’] periculi nihil decederet, ad causam 
novum crimen accederet? Quiderat quod jam Oppianicum 
poena affectum pro maleficiis, ejectum e civitate, quisquam 
timeret? quid metuebat? ne oppugnaretur a perdito? an ne 
accusaretur a condemnato? an ne exulis testimonio laede- 
retur?” It is impossible for language to be more eloquent. 

Here I have inserted the misplaced lines, and for the 
sake of reference I have put four words in italics. They 
indicate the argument: “if Cluentius tried to poison Oppia- . 
nicus senior, then the most probable motive for the crime 
would be fear.” What was he afraid of? what could he 
fear? The argument is thoroughly appropriate, although 
factitious. Cicero is declaiming. 

But Cicero could not dare to use that argument from 
fear in the context from which I have rescued all those 
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lines, and he did not. That charge of poisoning Oppia- 
nicus, the son, required to be argued on its merits. Cluen- 
tius had not tried to poison, but he did fear, and might 
wery well have wished to poison, the son; for there was 
the danger. Oppianicus junior had already taken mea- 
sures, and announced his intention of accusing Cluentius 
of poisoning C. Vibius Capax. This was out of revenge, 
and with a view to raking up again the old widely-spread 
scandal of the former trial. 

I think I may regard this displacement of lines as fully 
demonstrated, and will now proceed to discuss another. 
It occurs in chapter 38, §106. The words are :— 

“Quare eorum, qui absolverunt, misericordiam non 
reprehendo: eorum qui in judicando superiora judicia 
secuti sunt sua sponte, non Staieni fraude, constantiam 
comprobo: eorum vero, gut stbt non liquere dixerunt, sapien- 
tiam laudo: qui absolvere eum, quem nocentissimum cog- 
norant, et quem ipsi bis jam antea condemnarant, nullo 
modo poterant: condemnare, quum tanta consilii infamia 
et tam atrocis rei suspicio esset injecta, paullo posterius 
patefacta re, maluerunt. Ac ne ex facto solum sapientes 
illos judicetis,” &c. 

This is perfectly unintelligible, and yet the editors say 
nothing about it. Those words which I have printed in 
italics ought to come after “ maluerunt,” with a colon at 
that word, and a comma at “poterant.’’ Now everything 
is quite clear. Cicero is summing up a charitable estimate 
of the morality of the jury on the trial of Oppianicus senior, 
when one or other of the two litigants was suspected by 
the jurymen to be bribing. If you restore the italicised 
words to the place which I have defined, the meaning will 
be: “So I have no fault to find with the leniency of those 
who voted for the defendant : I think well of the consistency 
of those who, in giving their votes, acted in harmony with 
their former findings ; of their own accord, and through no 
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collusion with Staienus.” [Cicero is trying in his insidious 
way (1) to ingratiate himself with jurymen generally, (2) to 
establish the credit, from their own point of view, of all the 
jurymen at the trial of Oppianicus senior, (3) to show what 
a much larger majority of votes Cluentius must have had, 
except for the suspicion of foul play that was excited by 
the other side]. ‘ These, who could by no means acquit a 
man [Oppianicus senior] whom they had found out to be the 
worst of criminals, and whom they had themselves virtu- 
ally found guilty on two former occasions [when his accom- 
plices, Scamander and C. Fabricius, were condemned] 
preferred to give a vote of condemnation, when such a bad 
character was attached to the court, and the suspicion of 
such shocking foul play; the facts of which were shortly 
after made public: [that is, the bribery of some jurymen 
by Oppianicus through Staienus]; and I really commend 
the good sense of those who said that the case was not 
clear to them. That you may pronounce this third class 
of jurymen to have been sensible men, not only from the 
facts which were afterwards discovered, but from their own 
personal characters,” &c., &c. 

I‘do not think that I need argue this point further. 
There is a displacement of a line, which is now put in the 
right place. Cicero’s next words, &c., also require this 
change. 

There is another little displacement which I would like 
to rectify. It concerns only two words and Cicero’s Latin- 
ity. In chapter 30, § 81, we find: ‘‘deinde condemnatum 
adducebam, ut ne eripi quidem pecunia posset.” I wonder 
if Cicero would object to my putting “ pecunia” where 
“‘eripi” stands in ‘the text, and “eripi” in the place of 
“‘ pecunia”’ ? 

I will now proceed to cast out one or two interpolations. 
In chapter 54, p. 122, there is read: “ ‘qui eorum:’ (the 
words of the Lex Cornelia) “quorum? Videlicet, qui supra 
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scripti sunt. Qwzed interest utro modo scriptum sit? Etsi 
est apertum, tamen ipsa lex docet.” 

The words that I have printed in italics are a gloss 
made by some one who was not understanding the passage, 
put thinking that “ quorum” was the same as “qui eorum.” 
The words are absurd, and have no possible relevancy with 
Cicero’s argument. ‘‘Quorum” could not possibly occur 
in the terms of the law. You must pass your pen through 
those words in italics. I seem to myself to have seen some- 
thing of the same sort of thing in a Lettera di M. Francesco 
Berni, No. xii., ‘Sotto la soprascritta della quale, o volete 
sotto la cui soprascritta, utrogue enim modo dict potest.” 
(Milano. Dalla Societa Tipographica de’ Classici Italiani, 
1806; p. 224.) 

You may also strike your pen through the words “ den- 
tatam et tortuosam,” in chapter 64, § 180. Doctor Strato 
had used a brace-and-bit, and then a fine saw, in making 
that hole in the bottom of the trunk. Cicero was not accu- 
rately made up in the matter of how to make a hole and 
abstract the property. He is right about the fine saw 
“serrula:”” he does not know that a brace-and-bit was 
required before the fine saw could be used. He mixes up 
the action of the two tools in his expression, “‘aduncam ex 
omni parte serrulam.” ‘ Aduncam” refers to the two teeth 
of the “bit,” on opposite sides of a diameter. ‘“ Ex omni 
parte” is “sheer ignorance, ma’am, sheer ignorarice” on 
Cicero’s part. “Serrula” is right for the fine saw. The 
interpolation was made by some one who wanted to supply 
the defect in the description. You may dismiss the words 
“dentatam et tortuosam,” on the ground that they had 
nothing in the world to do with this piece of villainy. 

We have now illustrated with examples two ways in 
which manuscripts are corrupted, and editions made unin- 
telligible. Another, and the most common way, is by the 
transcriber’s writing a word which is like the original 
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word but not the same. Examples of this third way are not 
wanting in the speech for Cluentius. Speaking of the last 
word in chapter 45, Ramsay says: “In this very difficult 
passage we have exhibited the text as it is found in the 
majority of MSS. and in the best early editions. But we 
are deprived of the aid of a great number of MSS. in which 
a whole leaf is wanting in this place. Lambinus and Grae- 
vius insert the word “non” before “comperisse;” and if 
we adopt this conjecture, we may extract a satisfactory 
meaning from the sentence.” It is “nihil” that Lambinus 
inserts in his folio edition of Cieero, which I have con- 
sulted. (For the benefit of those young students who may 
be as ignorant of facts as I was myself until a few weeks 
ago, I will here intrude a few extracts. The first is taken 
from a book entitled: “Histoire de la Reine Marguerite 
de Valois, &c. ; par M. A. Mongez; Chanoine Regulier. A 
Paris, 1777.’ The Catholic author is speaking of the mas- 
sacre (“laniena” in Scaliger) of the Huguenots on the 
night of St. Bartholomew’s day, 1572 A.D. ‘Ni le rang, 
ni la science, ni la religion méme, ne furent respectés dans 
la plupart des victimes immolées dans ces jours mal- 
heureux: Pierre Ramus, fameux Mathematicien et bon 
Catholic, y périt par la main d’un de ses envieux, qui pro- 
fita du tumulte pour le massacrer; Denis Lambin (Diony- 
sius Lambinus), sgavant commentateur et Catholique 
comme lui, mourut de la frayeur qui le saisit en voyant 
égorger Ramus.” Peter Ramus was also a commentator 
on Virgil’s Eclogues and Georgics. I have his book en- 
titled: ““P. Rami Veromandui, Regii Eloquentiae et Phi- 
losophiae Professoris celeberrimi, Praelectiones in P. Vir- 
gilii Maronis Georgicorum libros iiii.: diligenti recogni- 
tione multis in locis emendatae. Francofurti. Apud hae- 
redes Andreae Wecheli; 1584.” I suppose they were 
chatting together about Virgil and Cicero, without any 
suspicion of what Catherine de Médicis and “le Roy 
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Charles” and “Messieurs de Guise” were doing outside. 
The following extracts from Scaligerana are less exciting, 
but are due to the memory of the learned Lambinus. 
“Lambinus in Horatium, opus praestantissimum. Lam- 
binus avoit fort peu de livres.” ‘ Lambinus erat vir bonus 
et doctus, qui Latiné et Romané loquebatur, optiméque 
scribebat.’’) 

No! you can extract no satisfactory meaning from an 
expedient so shallow. “Non” or “nihil” is as bad as 
Leclerc’s and Classen’s change of “esse” into “sese.” 
Both expedients are careless and indefensible. The whole 
sentence runs: 

“Duos solos video auctoritate censorum affines ei tur- 
pitudini judicari: aut illud afferant, aliquid esse quod de iis 
duobus habuerint compertum, de ceteris comperisse.” 

We need say nothing about Classen’s “sese.” Lest 
Lambinus’s “nihil” should impose on any hasty reader, 
let us take a glance at the context. Cicero is occupied all 
through the next chapter, 46, with the promulgation of the 
following doctrine ; that the rough and ready way in which 
a general may be allowed to punish a whole army of run- 
aways, by executing every tenth man, cannot be allowed 
to be introduced, in any form, into the regular dispensation 
of justice. “If all are guilty, all ought to be punished ; 
especially when the punishment is only that of a censor’s 
note and animadversion. You, judge and jury, cannot 
suppose that those honourable men, those censors, would 
make a dash, and pick and choose two persons to con- 


demn, when all are guilty as in the case of a runaway 
army.” 


The correction is easy and cer/azn, if you have grasped 
in thought the argument. I am too much grieved to be 
amused at the simplicity of those censors of the present 
day who give their sanction to a sentence like the follow- 
ing, Soph. Ai., 1876, p. iv.: “Even if we knew more facts 
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than ever can be known about the Greek of the transition 
period, the best scholar would seldom be able to tell with 
precision what word the subtle inventive art of Sophocles 
must have chosen to complete a context that now seems 
to us imperfect.” The phrase ‘Greek of the transition 
period” appears to be very haut ton; the French polish is 
so fine, and the otto of rose unexceptionable. Of course it 
does not matter to a critic what is the date of the book he 
criticises; he criticises it always according to the language 
of the book’s genuine date. You judge Sophocles by the 
stage-Greek of Sophocles’ time; and you know what sort 
of Greek went before, and what came after. The critic 
who can make an undeniably true conjecture, and restore 
a passage in “the subtle inventive” phrase of Cicero, can 
also do the same for Sophocles, if he knows Greek as well 
as he knows Latin.. The doctrine enounced in that quoted 
sentence is downright false and pernicious. How we must 
have degenerated if the University of Oxford, that has 
always been a source of sound and exact learning, can 
allow that sentence to pass as fit to be put before a school- 
boy! I maintain the direct opposite to it, with a modifica- 
tion. Not the “best,” but a good scholar, as things go, 
can tell with precision what MUST have been the word of 
Sophocles. It is to Sophocles that he would wish to appeal, 
and to the men who understood Sophocles in Sophocles’ 
time. It is the one ideal (not two) of Sophoclean thought 
and diction that he, the critic, is trying to find; and some- 
times he knows that he has found it. He would gladly 
greet the chance of a discovery of a genuine and correctly 
copied play of Sophocles, which should be put before him 
by, say, the Clarendon Press Delegates, with ordinary 
corruptions of their own insertion in a copy, so that they 
might be able to test the emendations he would make by 
reference to the immaculate original. Such a happy settle- 
ment of the dispute being, I suppose, impossible, we can 
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only say that no critic goes about with racks, iron-boots, 
and thumbscrews, to compel any one to accept his emenda- 
tions. On the other hand, it is not well to apply the pres- 
sure of such statements as that just quoted to the brains of 
boys and young students. The science of criticism is an 
“exact” science, just like Music, Mechanics, Mathematics, 
and Comparative Philology. There is no “cacoethes of 
conjecture” in it, any more than in Comparative Philology, 
or whatever the right name may be for a science which 
knows well that it has to be just as careful in conjecturing 
as textual critics are. Hitherto Comparative Philology is 
quite as much amenable to the charge of “ cacoethes of 
conjecture” as any other science. If you turn out conjec- 
tures from the heads of inventive men, where will be your 
sciences, any one of them? There is no “‘cacoethes”’ (the 
word is so pretty) in criticism; but there is a thing which 
has got about of late, that popularisers of the results 
achieved by genuine critics should put themselves forward 
and say with authority, ‘‘ We have stereotyped that form 
of the text: no further changes will be allowed to be 
made.” At the same time, these persons have not shown 
that they possess a true critic’s knowledge, fine taste, exact 
judgment, enthusiasm, and devotion. That is a sort of 
thing which really exists, and it is killing, for this genera- 
tion, the hope of progress. Goethe says in one passage of 
his “Opinions” which are published in English, that it 
will take 300 years to find out the text, textual interpreta- 
tion, and philosophical meaning of the Greek Tragic 
Drama. I do not give his exact words, but that is what 
he wanted to say. There is more contained in that opinion 
than meets the ear. Here you come, before 100 years are 
out, and forbid the student to try to find out the true 
original form of Sophocles’ text. You say that in cases 
where you are obliged by the torture which common sense 
applies to adopt many emendations which cost the life- 
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long labour of some very learned genius, you say that you 
“cannot undertake,” /. c., to put his name before the 
student as deserving of honour. You say, in short, “there 
zs no sctence of criticism: well, there zs a sctence of criticism, 
but it is such a mean and contemptible one that those 
persons who make discoveries in it do not deserve to be 
mentioned: therefore, students will do well not to alter 
our text, nor try to find out the right word; they will get 
no credit, they shall get no reward.” The book from which 
I have quoted that sentence also contains so many things 
from which I dissent, and which I believe to be wrong and 
delusive expositions of the Ajax, that I shrink from the 
labour of exposing them. It is quite refreshing, on the 
other hand, to see that Paley has put Musgrave’s name 
into his school edition of the Medea in the “Cambridge 
Texts” series. We will be thankful for small mercies, 

I regret that the task of making a protest against con- 
servative editions that “cannot undertake” to mention the 
names of the men who have mainly made out their text 
should have fallen out thus. The protest is now made, and 
my duty is done in a very momentous, a very serious mat- 
ter. “At hercle,’ the Greek Tragedies, and their hand- 
maid, 1 Kgirixh, are very well able to take care of themselves 
in the long run. 

The correction, I say, is easy and certain if you can 
grasp the argument. Read comparasse for “‘comperisse.” 
Then the translation will be: ‘<I see that only two persons 
have been actually judged by the censors to be involved in 
that scandalous transaction: therefore only two were be- 
lieved by the censors to be guilty. Else we must sup- 
pose,” Cicero says, “that the allegation is, that the censors 
had found out material facts about the guilt of those two 
persons, and had come to-a private agreement that the rest 
were also guilty.” 

The fact being that the censors L. Gellius and Cn. 
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[entulus affixed a note of censure to the names of two 

sons on the list of senators, viz., those of M’. Aquillius 
and Ti. Gutta, and had expressly stated in the note of cen- 
sure, that they, the censors, believed those two senators to 
have been bribed by Cluentius in the trial of Oppianicus 
senior, Cicero proceeds then to make the following point: 
“ither the censors believed those two persons alone to be 
guilty of bribery, and the rest of those who voted for my 
client to be innocent, and did, in this way, pronounce them 
innocent; or else we must suppose that they believed all 
to be guilty, but fastened the stigma only on two, in whose 
case the guilt appeared to them more manifest.” He then 
shows that it is impossible to imagine any censors to have 
acted in so unconstitutional and arbitrary a manner. 
Therefore on the authority of the censors, “you must allow 
that all were innocent except those two persons.” Then 
he proceeds with his case: “I shall easily show, by several 
arguments, that these two, M’. Aquillius and Ti. Gutta were 
also innocent.” 

It is clear, I think, that the “non” (or “ nihil”’) will not 
do. It supposes that all those judges who had voted for 
Cluentius were ostensibly innocent, except two, because 
the censors could find out nothing against them. How 
will this comport with Cicero’s comparison of these judges 
to an army of runaways, where all are equally guilty, all 
manifestly so? 

That use of “ comparare” hardly requires to be illus- 
trated. You have, fifteen lines below, “ idcirco illa sortitio 
comparata est,” “‘and so it was that that telling off by lot 
was agreed upon.” Every one, barring all Macaulay’s school- 
boys, is aware that there were three ways in which Roman 
magistrates of equal standing could have a matter settled. 
It could be settled “ sorte,” by casting lots, or “ compara- 
tione,” by mutual private agreement, or “extra ordinem,” 
by command of the senate. In the present case Cicero 
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supposes, for argument’s sake, that the censors came to a 
private agreement that all the judges were bribed who 
voted for Cluentius on the trial of Oppianicus senior; but 
that they, the censors, agreed between themselves to fix 
the note of censure to the names of only two, M’. Aquillius 
and Ti. Gutta. 

It would be superfluous to bring forward passages in 
proof of that use of “‘comparare.”” But I may call atten- 
tion to a passage where we have “ parare”’ in the same 
signification; “se paraturum cum collega,” Cic. Fam. 1, 9, 
25, “that he would make things. straight, or, equal, or, all 
right, with his colleague.” The root is “ par.” 

Leaving this point as being even more than sufficiently 
argued, I will refer to chapter 21, § 59 : “hic judices ridere; 
stomachari atque acerbe ferre patronus, causam sibi eripi, 
et se cetera de illo loco, ‘ Respiczte zudices,’ non posse 
dicere: nec quidquam propius est factum, quam ut illum 
persequeretur, et collo obtorto ad subsellia reduceret, ut 
reliqua posset perorare.” Ramsay makes no critical re- 
mark: but ‘*‘ nec quidquam propius est factum quam,” &c., 
has given me, I confess, a good deal of trouble. It reads 
so exactly as if Cepasius had really run after C. Fabricius 
(who from a sense of guilt could not stand the argument 
any longer), collared him, and dragged him back into court; 
that he, the pleader, might be able to run out his line of 
commonplaces. Profius, written as it usually is in a MS., 
would be much the same as grzus ; so that the sentence is 
ambiguous to a critical examiner. I conclude, however, 
that Cicero put the description in that extra-graphic way 
for the purpose of making it more ludicrous ; and that the 
literal meaning is, that Cepasius was very near running 
after the accused, and hauling him back without ceremony. 
Since we cannot be sure whether the word ought to be #70- 
pius or prius, Cicero has, to my notions, deliberately sacri- 
ficed perspicuity to sensational effect. 
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On p. 94, line 2, we have: “Quid? Albiana pecunia 
vestigiisne nobis odoranda est, an ad ipsum cubile, vobis 
judicibus, venire possumus?” All other editions but Ram- 
say's and Classen’s, and all manuscripts except two, read 
“ducibus.” ‘ Vobis judicibus” in itself has no propriety 
of meaning. Ramsay and Classen adopted it in preference 
to “ducibus” for a foolish reason. Ramsay says that 
“ductbus is a reading which, at first sight, seems appro- 
priate, since it keeps up the metaphor. But, upon reflec- 
tion, it will be seen that Classen is right; for in no way 
could the jurors be said to be leaders or guides in an inves- 
tigation the mysteries of which were to be disclosed to 
them by the orator himself.” 

Of course they could not. Cicero could not suggest 
such athing. ‘ Vobis” does not mean the jurymen. It 
means “‘ you, the prosecutors and your party, you are our 
guides: you managed your little game in such a bungling 
way as to lead us straight into the beast’s den, without any 
trouble of sniffing about for smells, or looking for traces.” 

There is something wrong in chapter 33, §91, p. 97, “‘et 
quod C. Verres, praetor urbanus, homo sanctus et diligens, 
subsortitionem ejus in eo codice non haberet, qui tum in- 
terlitus proferebatur.” What is the antecedent of “qui”? 
Is it “codice” or “ejus”? I am of opinion that “eo” is 
an interpolation, and that the meaning is: “and because 
Caius Verres, that paragon of scrupulous virtue [this 
speech dates 66 B.C.] had no substitute on his schedule for 
that man, whose name was then brought forward on the 
schedule with an erasure over it.” ‘ Eo” is an interpola- 
tion caused by that use of “qui” =“ cujus nomen.” You 
cannot translate the text as it stands, and you cannot do 
without “ejus.” Therefore, in short, “eo” is an interpola- 
tion. 

“Ejus” ought to be read for “eis” in the following 


sentence, p. 118, chapter 51: “‘L. Crassi auctoritatem se- 
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quor, qui quum Cn. Plancum defenderet, accusante M., 
Bruto, homine in dicendo vehementi et callido, quum Bru- 
tus, duobus recitatoribus constitutis, ex duabus e¢7s orationi- 
bus capita alterna, inter se contraria, recitanda curasset,” 
&c. This corruption arose from compendious writing. 

Another instance of corruption from the same cause 
occurs, I think, in chapter 37, p. 102, § 104: “ Adducti judices 
sunt, non modo potuisse honeste ab eo reum condemnari 
qui non perpetuo sedisset,” &c. Read “ Animum inducti 
judices sunt,” “the jury were induced to believe,” that is, 
by the pleader. ‘ 

There is a sentence of frightful difficulty in the same 
chapter: ‘ Nihilo minus enim potest, ut illam multam non 
commiserit, accepisse tamen ob rem judicandam captam: 
nusquam Staienus eadem lege dixit: proprium crimen illud 
quaestionis ejus non fuit.” Orelli and Classen give the 
passage up as desperate. Orelli thinks that several words 
are lost. I should say that “pecuniam” has certainly 
been lost before “‘ob rem judicandam.” ‘ Captam”’ is, of 
course, a word of bad signification, as in “ pecunzas exactas, 
captas, imperatas,” Cic. in Pison. 16. The tremendous dif- 
ficulty is in “ nusquam Staienus,” &c. One cannot see any 
possible motive for dragging in Staienus here. I almost 
agree with Orelli and Classen, that there is a considerable’ 
lacuna. It may be of use, however, to the student, to re- 
cord some points which may help in studying the passage. 
Staienus was evidently of senatorian rank; see “ quum 
quaestor esset,” chapter 36,§99. He does not seem to 
have been tried on any charge but that of “majestas;” 
having been the means of bringing about a mutiny among 
the legions when he was quaestor. But in prosecuting 
Staienus for “majestas,” the accuser had tried to throw 
discredit on his character on the ground that he had been 
bribed by Oppianicus senior, in the famous Junian trial. 
In the same way Bulbus was condemned on the charge of 
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« majestas,” and his accuser blackened his character in 
court with the same paint and brush. The point of the 
charge of “ majestas”’ was, that a certain act was destruc- 
tive of the constitution. One is reminded very much of ; 
the mpofoAai at Athens. It was not irrelevant to show that 
a man accused of violating the constitution in a direct way 
had also done it in a way that was less direct. The court 
in which Cluentius is now tried was empanelled under 
the provisions of the Lex Aurelia passed four years ago. 
The other trials referred to in this context, those of C. Fidi- 
culanius Falcula, Bulbus, and Staienus, were held under 
the Lex Cornelia Judiciaria. The Lex Cornelia de Sicariis 
et Veneficis was probably not yet passed at the time of 
those trials: otherwise, Falcula would have been arraigned 
under it, and not “de Pecuniis Repetundis.” That is all 
the help that I can afford to the student. 

Cicero’s line of argument is so tortuous, insidious, insin- 
cere, unscrupulous, and, in a word, rhetorical ; it advances 
a thing so often as credible in a certain context, and grossly 
absurd in another, that one hardly knows what to think of 
a passage like that. In this very speech he appeals to the 
sanctions of religion as very grave and respectable, chap- 
ter 58, § 159, “‘maximique aestimare conscientiam mentis 
suae, quam ab diis immortalibus accepimus,” “ jurymen 
ought to attach a very high importance to the testimony of 
their own conscience which they have received from the 
immortal gods’’ (it is Cicero who is “ the immortal gods” 
for the jurymen in this case) ; and he derides them with the 
most contumelious contempt in another place, chapter 61, 
§171, “nisi forte ineptiis et fabulis ducimur, ut existimemus 
eum apud inferos impiorum supplicia perferre,” etc. “Quae 
si falsa sunt, id quod omnes intelligunt,” etc.: “unless 
indeed it happens that we are influenced by follies and 
fables, and imagine thathe [Oppianicus senior] is now suf- 


fering in hell the tortures of the damned. But if these 
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notions are false, as everybody knows,” etc. All orators 
of the highest rank do this. Demosthenes does it, but in 
a less flagrant way than Cicero. Perhaps it would be 
better to define rhetoric as “the art of talking a person into 
the disposition to give his vote for you, or for your client,” 
and not “the art of persuasion.” ‘ Persuasion” would 
seem to mean something more respectable than the for- 
mation of a disposition to give a vote out of regard to an 
overpowering force of fallacies, trickeries, and deliberate 
misrepresentations. 

The practical force of the above reflection is, that it is 
just possible Cicero thought it might serve his purpose at 
this point of his pleadings to rehabilitate Staienus for the 
moment, in the words: “nusquam Staienus eadem lege 
dixit.” Perhaps Cicero means to say: “ You know that as 
early as the trial of C. Verres it was thought | Cic. in Verr. ii. 
32| that Staienus took money first from Oppianicus the 
accused, and then more money from Cluentius the accuser. 
Well, Staienus was charged collaterally in court, under 
the law de mazestate, with taking money from Oppianicus, 
but he was never publicly charged, as Falcula was, with 
taking money from Cluentius.” There I must leave it. 

My contributions to the purification of this most fer- 
suasive text are drawing toaclose. I have never wished 
to imply that it is an easy thing to discover a certain 
emendation that “‘must”’ be true. If yoy do nothing else, 
you may, perhaps, make a hundred in your life’s time. It 
is as reasonable an occupation as any other; it is a hobby 
more reasonable than the serious occupations of several 
classes of society. Perhaps “all is vanity; but some 
vanities are very laborious, and I think of my hundred, 
or so, emendations, as Balzac did of one of his cleverest 
and most laborious works: “et certes est-ce bien ung grief 
labeur que d’ excogiter Cent Contes Drolatiques.” In 
chapter 41, §113, p. 106, we have: “ Nego rem esse ullam 
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in quemquam illorum objectam, quae Fidiculanio objecta 
non sit: aliquid fuisse in Fidiculanii causa, quod idem non 
esset in ceterorum.” Now if that sentence could by any 
possibility have occurred in a speech of Tacitus, and not, 
professedly, of Cicero, you would not know what to do 
with it. But, since the words profess to be those of Cicero, 
let us try to make them Ciceronian, by reading “ aliud 
quidquam” for “aliquid.” I suspect that this little bit of 
bad Latin found its way here through some transcriber’s 
“compendia scripturae.” With regard to the Latin of 
Tacitus, although he was a brave, good man, one would 
have to treat it like an advanced schoolboy’s theme, if 
Cicero’s Latin is the Latin which you select to regard as 
Latin. 

It would be hardly fair not to notice one of the funny 
parts of this speech. I am sure there was a burst of 
laughter in court. One of the judges whom Staienus made 
overtures to in favour of Oppianicus in the first trial was 
called by name Bulbus, which word also meant “onion.” 
Another was called Gutta, which word, written small, 
means a “drop,” or “drops,” of some easily flowing liquid, 
like vinegar. (Stilla is a ¢hzck drop.) Cicero says, 
chapter 26,§71: “‘Itaque, ut erat semper preposterus atque 
perversus, initium facit a Bulbo.” W. R.’s note about 
preposterus is very good: “If a dog were to come into a 
room tail foremost, this would be described by the epithet 
‘preposterus.’”” That is exactly right. To begin a dinner 
with things that only excite the appetite for drink is to 
act like a dog who comes into a room with his posteriora 
priora. “A Bulbo” comes in where you were expecting 
“ab ovo”—that strange mixture of mead, salt fish, and 
eggs, which the Romans took as their prom«/sis or ante- 
pasto of a dinner, to excite the appetite for eating: so 
some ill-advised persons now take gin and bitters. Cicero 
brought down the house, “rupit subsellia,” with this won- 
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derful joke. The judges had hardly time to recover them- 
selves before he convulsed them again with “ atque etiam 
ipse conditor totius negotii Guttam aspergit huic Bulbo:” 
‘“‘and so the dresser of this nice little salad christened 
Mr. Onion with Mr. Cruet.”’ 

There are not many passages of this speech where I 
think it is pure in places where it has been assailed. There 
is one in chapter 12, §34, p. 72, “ut illum Magium intelli- 
gatis longe animo prospexisse morientem.” The meaning 
is, ‘‘so that you may perceive that he, Magius, saw far 
into the future in his last moments,” that is, saw how 
much danger would arise from Oppianicus. 

In chapter 59, §163, p. 129, “deinde aliquando cum 
servi Habito furti egit: nuper ab isto Habito petere coepit,” 
it is surprising that Ramsay did not demur to “isto,” 
There is no way of vindicating “isto.” ‘Ipso” is properly 
read in Nobbe’s text. I had made the correction before I 
observed it there. I only record this change for the benefit 
of the editor of the fourth edition of Ramsay’s Cluentius. 

On p. 134, line 4, Cicero says: “hic quum esset illo 
tempore puer” of the younger Oppianicus, even after his 
father’s death. This is calculated to mislead, and Cicero 
wished to mislead. I see no reason to suppose that the 
three direct charges of poisoning alleged against Cluentius 
are not arranged in order of time, as would be most 
obvious. In that case, Oppianicus junior was married 
before his father’s death. Of course he might have been 
married, and made a will, before he was seventeen. But 
“‘puer,” in Cicero’s sentence quoted above, when stripped 
of misrepresentation, will mean that he was still like a 
child, although “adolescens,” and fit to be called “juvenis,” 
under the tutelage and strict authority of his mother: he 
was an example of Hor. Ep. I. 1, 22, “ pupillis, quos dura 
premit custodia matrum.” That mother was the lovely 
diablesse who, by the force of her charms, and by her 
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shocking irregularity of conduct, had caused all this 
trouble from the beginning. Her name was Sassia. 

The “puer” might be said in the way that Octavian 
was called fuer at the age of nineteen, or Scipio Africanus 
at the age of twenty ; or as Horace uses the word in Od. I. 
9, 16, “nec dulces amores, sperne Auer, neque tu choreas,” 
&c. 

These remarks are really not necessary, except to guard 
the reader against Cicero’s misrepresentations. Young 
Oppianicus could marry as soon as was desirable after 
he arrived at ‘“‘pubertas,” which was supposed to be 
about the fourteenth year of a boy’s age. 

The fact that “ Hujus Staieni persona,” chapter 29, 
§78, p. 91, has been appealed to as an example of “ per- 
sona” used in the sense of “ person,” makes it excusable 


toadd afew words. Of course Ramsay is right in indicat- 
ing that the words mean, “ This part that the fellow Staienus 
used to play,” &c. When Saimasius said that the execu- 


tion of Charles the First was a “parricidium”’ committed 
by the people of England “in persona regis,’ I do not see 
how he could have expressed himself better in Latin. He 
was obliged to use medieval Latin, because he had to uses 
“rex,” that awfully bad Latin word, in a good significa- 
tion. I wish Milton would have told us what Salmasius 
ought to have said. Very likely, if he had been in Salma- 
sius’ place, he would have used exactly the same words. 
I think I am not wrong in saying that Milton committed a 
much more atrocious fault when he said that Salmasius 
ought to be flogged, “vapulandus,” for his bad Latinity. 
Here appeareth Nemesis, as Johnson says, with a ven- 
geance. You cannot make a personal passive participle 
out of an intransitive verb. I think that Ramsay ought to 
have put this frightful example of bad Latin again before 
the student’s observation. It would seem that our good 
Latin scholar and versifier, Milton, got flogged by a better 
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Latin scholar, Salmasius; or shall we say that Milton was 
also using a medieval Latin word, “vapulare, to flog,” 
since “vapular” is a Spanish word for “ to flog?” 

One word in conclusion about Sassia. She is the lady 
who caused all this pother and to-do; she is the “she” 
who made all this work for the lawyers, all that money 
for the ¢estes and lJaudatores, and for the world’s grandest 
pleader, Marcus Tullius Cicero, the Praetor. He goes wild 
with a methodical madness whenever it is the right time 
to think of her in court. “The monster! the prodigy of 
iniquity! the wife of her son-in-law! the guilty rival of 
her daughter! that stepmother of the son of her womb!” 
I think we may very safely put Sassia under the: category 
of unscrupulous females, along with Lucretia Borgia, the 
Marchioness Brinvilliers, Elizabeth and Sophia Bathory, 
and so many more, near and remote; remote as Clytem- 
nestra, near as the time of the Tudors, and nearer. There 
are some about whom the jury of historians cannot as yet 
conveniently profess to be agreed. Képuov péve rédog. “An 
appointed end abides.” 


Some weeks after this criticism in the above form had 
been given to the Editors of Hermathéna, an article on 
Cicero’s speech for Cluentius, entitled, ‘‘ Society in Italy 
in the last days of the Roman Republic,” appeared in 
“Fraser's Magazine” (August, 1876), with the signature 
“J. A. F.” There is so little resemblance of any kind 
between that article and my own, that it would be quite 
unnecessary to disown any indebtedness to the former, 
even if the date of my essay had been later. The two 
articles are written each with a different design. One has 
in view the correction of the text, and the explanation of 
every difficulty which can be found in the speech. The 
other gives an exposé of some forms of human conduct in 
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the time of Cluentius, drawn from the data afforded by the 
easy parts of the speech. 

Ihave found nothing to correct, alter, qualify, or re- 
model in what I had said, and nothing has been changed 
out of regard to J. A. F.’s article. It has seemed desirable, 
however, that I should point out some faults in the “‘ Fraser,” 
and some misstatements of fact, which appear on the sur- 
face. Icannot at present concern myself with anything 
which is not very salient. 

J. A. F.’s article appears to me to be an unfavourable 
specimen of what “the science of history,” as he calls it, 
can produce ; and I fear that I have degraded criticism by 
calling it, in the cant of the day, a scienge. I beg pardon. 
It is simply the close study of words and their meaning, 
with a view to making some texts pure from which 
history-writers must derive their facts for analysis and 
arrangement. Familiar as I have been this long time 
with the recorded incidents that have to do with this cele- 
brated case of Oppianicus junior v. Cluentius, I found 
J. A. F.’s narrative of them to produce a very distressing 
sense of confusion worse confounded. He also, like W. R., 
has not told the story prettily. Now that J. A. F. has failed, 
I would very respectfully suggest that George Eliot should 
make the experiment. The story contains in profusion 
all the elements of an exciting novel of the first order. 

There is one respect in which I do not sympathise with 
J. A. F.’s tone of remark. It does not seem to me to 
savour of much philosophic equipoise and fair balance of 
mind in observation, to set forth any particular epoch for 
detestation in Juvenalian groans. The lines which make 
up the long zigzag of human conduct, from the beginning 
ofthe world to the present time, and which will go on in 
the same fashion to the world’s end, are really not very 
long. Men soon found out every possible freak by which 
natural laws can be outraged, man’s health damaged, and 
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social life made uncomfortable. There is no need for any- 
one to be horrified or to go into hysterics because Staienus: 
was venal, Oppianicus a poisoner, Cicero a superb pleader, 
and Sassia a not very praiseworthy dame. There have been’ 
in time past a million and more of bribers, bribees, poi- 
soners, liars, and unscrupulous females. There are more 
than enough now. Therewill be a million and more in time 
to come. The philosopher’s business is calmly to observe, 
and, if he thinks it worth while, calmly to record. The’ 
record will not be without a certain very benevolent use, 
It will console remote posterity with the certain knowledge 
that they are no worse than their predecessors. There 
were bad Romans s#there ave bad English people ; in each 
case, of both sexes. Sassia, Oppianicus, Cluentius, Strato, 
Scamander, Staienus, have all their copies and counter- 
parts, not very far from the city of London, at this 
moment. Only Cicero has no like nor second. 

That is, perhaps, but a small weakness in “ Fraser's” 
contributor. There is a greater one which underlies the 
whole article. J.A.F. assumes as true, and devoutly 
swallows, everything that Cicero says. Cicero, for his 
part, openly declared, after the case was won, that he was 
only pleading ; and we all know what that means. It is 
because Cicero was fleading, that, as J. A. F. deplores with 
a most touching pathos, “there is no connexion in the 
events. There is no order of time. We are hurried from 
date to date, from place to place. The same person is 
described under different names; the same incident in 
different words. The result is a mass of threads so knotted, 
twisted, and entangled, that only patient labour can sort 
them out into intelligible arrangement.” Z. c. 

That is exactly the effect that Cicero wished to create. 
He took good care that none of those fine things that 
J.A.F. fails to find should have a place in his speech. 
He meant to talk the jury into such a state of mind that if 
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any one of them, J.A.F. for instance, was not carried 
away by hidden fallacies and well-measured declamation, 
he might at least vote mon liquet. J. A.F., though sorely 
puzzled, acquits the arch-briber Cluentius: “it may be 
hoped,” he says, “ that he was acquitted,” p. 162. That is 
quite natural. Cicero has polled J.A.F. He has not 
polled me, Cicero’s humble admirer, because I am only a 
juryman in so far as Iam on my oath to give a verdict 
after ever so many years’ study, “‘e mei animi sententia, 
et ita teneri, si sciens fallam ; quod inscientia multa verse- 
tur in vita:’’ Cic. Acad. Priora, 47. The rest of that 
passage is very admirable. It says that according to the 
old Roman rules, a sworn witness might only depose to a 
thing that he had actually seen, by saying that he sub- 
mitted, avbitrarz, that it was so; and that when sworn 
jurymen had made themselves perfectly well acquainted, 
cognovissent, with certain transactions, they should return 
a verdict, not that the facts were so and so, but that they 
seemed to be, vederz. J.A.F.is quite wrong in saying 
that the speech for Cluentius “is not a favourable specimen 
of Cicero’s oratorical power.” It is, as Niebuhr pointed 
out, the very finest specimen. It was simply impossible 
for impartial jurymen, who listened to it, not to vote ina 
large majority for acquittal, when they had only the one 
day in which to make up their minds. This speech is a 
magnificent manifestation of the omnipotent efficacy of 
Ciceronian rhetoric. The force of pleading can no farther 
go. IfI could follow J. A. F. in his feeling of satisfaction 
at the immunity from punishment and the Ciceronian can- 
onisation of great criminals like Cluentius, I would then 
recommend pleaders of the present day to take a lesson 
from Cicero, instead of going on to make, as they usually 
do, one ridiculous splash into a wild ocean of babble, from 
beginning to end of their performances. 

Cicero’s boast, that he threw dust into the eyes of the 
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jurymen in the trial of Cluentius, makes it quite clear that 
Cluentius was acquitted by a large majority: otherwise 
Cicero’s boast would have no meaning. J.A.F. wrongly 
says, p. 162, “how the trial ended is unknown.” 

The “large majority,” on the other hand, by which 
J. A. F. says (“Fraser,” p. 159) that Oppianicus senior was 
condemned, consisted of only /wo out of thirty-two judges, 
Seventeen gave a verdict of guzlty; ten of non liquet ; five 
gave votes for acquittal. 

Another glaring misstatement is asserted twice: “finally 
Cluentius himself was brought to-trial”’ (“ Fraser,” p. 160), 
that is, for bribery; and (zd. p. 161), “having escaped the 
prosecution for the bribery of the judges.’’ Cluentius was 
never brought to trial for bribery; he was never directly 
charged with it. How could he be? There was no law 
under which he could be arraigned. 

On p. 158, “ Fraser,” we find the following sentence, 
which appears to me to be very misleading: “the judges 
were now exclusively patricians, the purest blood of which 
Rome had to boast” (szc). This unwise mode of talking 
is echoed by a writer in Zhe Academy who says, “J. A.F. 
thinks * * * that the senatorian judges under Sulla’s con- 
stitution were all pure patricians; it is doubtful whether 
half of them were even noble.” It is very easy to up- 
set these queer notions about “exclusively patricians,” 
“purest blood of which Rome had to boast,” and 
“noble.” 

A patrician by long descent was not “noble” unless 
he or his family had won state-office of some kind. A 
plebeian was “noble” as soon as he had, by dint of elo- 
quence, soldiership, intrigue, or bribery, won some state- 
office. ‘Nobilis” means “Right Honourable.” Plebeian 
senators and plebeian “nobles,” begin at least as early as 
Spurius Maelius, 439 B.c. The senators under Sulla’s con- 
stitution were every one of them “noble” as a matter of 
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course; but, in the name of patience, what do you pre- 
tend to mean by a “ pure patrician”? Is it a man, in the 
time of Sulla, whose paternal and maternal ancestors had 
all been patrician for twenty generations, before and after 
the Decemvirate, and all along since the Canuleian Law of 
445 B.c.? One must be very credulous, indeed, to think 
that there were any ure patricians in the time of Sulla. 
“Patrician” was now a term of romance. It is possible 
that some few coxcombs called themselves patricians by 
the father’s side. You cannot presume any farther. 

What sort of men, then, did Sulla’s senatorian order 
consist of? There were, first the five or six hundred en- 
rolled senators, who gave votes in the senate, and were 
selected from the lot by the censors. Then there were 
some hundreds of others who had been passed over by 
the censors; who nevertheless sat in the meetings of the 
senate, when they chose, and gave a moral vote. There 
was no property qualification. The indispensable qualifi- 
cation for being both of the senatorian order and “noble” 
may be generally, and, I believe, very truly, inferred from 
the terms of a Lex Servilia, passed in the year 104 B.C. 
The object of this law was to exclude the senatorian 
order totally from the juries which tried cases of money 
received or taken illegally. “It excluded from the func- 
tion of judices every person who had been tribunus plebis, 
quaestor [there was no need to name any higher magis- 
trate, J. F. D.], triumvir capitalis, tribunus militum in one 
of the first four legions, triumvir agris dandis assignandis, 
who was or had been in the senate, and every father, brother, 
or son of a person who was, or had been, in the senate.”— 
George Long, in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Lat. Ant. 
These are all items which seem to be aimed at the sena- 
torian order of the day. Some other items in the law are 
inserted for propriety’s sake, or from prescription. 

What shall we say of the superlative blueness of blood 
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of which that noble senator Caius Staienus could boast? 
Cicero boldly calls him in court “a vile swindler, who 
lived in a miserable hole of a house in the most disreputa- 
ble part of Rome.” Bulbus and Gutta were both noble 
senators. Caius Marius was a noble senator; and so was 
the great Tully himself, who derides the notion of claiming 
descent “a M. Tullio qui patricius consul anno decimo 
post reges exactos fuit.”—Cic. Brutus, c. 16. 

I am myself a great admirer of good patricians, and of 
purity of blood in every sense of the phrase ; but not to 
the extent of being willing to talk nonsense about 
them. One thing is quite certain, namely, that we must 
hold fast to our criticism of words. 


J. F. DAVIES. 
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NOTES ON TACITUS, ANNALES, Book XI. 
i 
CH. 27. 


Haud sum ignarus fabulosum visum iri, tantum ullis mortalium 
securitatis fuisse, in civitate omnium gnara et nihil reticente, 
nedum consulem designatum cum uxore principis, praedicta die, 
adhibitis qui obsignarent, velut suscipiendorum liberorum causa 
convenisse ; atque illam audisse auspicum verba, + subisse, sacrifi- 
casse apud deos; discubitum inter convivas; oscula, complexus ; 
-noctem denique actam licentia coniugali. 


N this passage the difficulty of swdzsse is well known. 
The most obvious explanation is to regard it as used 


entry of the bride into the house of the bridegroom: cf 
Catullus, lxi. 156: 
Transfer omine cum bono 
Limen aureolos pedes 
Rastlemque subst forem. 
Plautus, Cas. iv. 4, 1: 


I, sensim superattolle limen pedes, nova nupta, sospes 
Iter inctpe hoc. 


But it would appear from Juvenal (the only one of our au- 

thorities who mentions the scene of this extraordinary 

occurrence) that, contrary to the usual custom, the bride, 

Messalina, awaited the coming of the bridegroom in one of 

her own villas in the Horti (Luculliani), and that it was 

there that the nuptials were celebrated: cf. Juv. x. 334: 
dudum sedet tlla parato 


Flammeolo Tyriusque palam gentalis tn hortts 
Sternitur. 
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In this case there_could have been_no “ deductio” or. 
“bringing home_of the_bride,” and consequently ‘subisse 
=Iimen subisse’ would have no place in the account. But 
even supposing that Juvenal was in error, and that Messa- 
lina was, according to usual custom, “ brought home” to 
the house of Silius, e even then there is a difficulty in taking 
subisse = “ passed the threshold,”* because it would appear 
that the portion of the ceremony at which the Aus spices as- 

sisted. took place 2” the house of the bridegroom (wide Becker's 
Gallus, p- 163). Consequently ‘ subisse’ should stand before 
the words “ atque illam audisse Auspicum verba.” More. 
over, the whole form of the sentence from “ praedicta die” 
is in favour of the supposition that all the circumstances de- 
scribed took place in the same locality. 

Another explanation of ‘subisse’ worth noticing is that 
of Gronovius, who regarded it as the correlative word to 
praeivisse in the phrase pracire verba.' The Auspices dic- 
tated a form of prayer which the bride repeated after them 
(subiit). But (1)‘subire’ would be dak Aeydusvov in this 
sense; and (2) although from our passage Becker (p. 163) 
concludes that “the Auspices had certain forms of words 
to pronounce,” still we have no authority for any such 
practice as Gronovius assumes. From Suetonius, Claud. 
26, it seems that the Auspices effected the dotis constitutio 
(dote inter Auspices consignata); it is probable also that the 
word “ Feliciter” (Juv. ii. 119, 


Stgnatae tabulae, dictum Feliciter, ingens 
Cena sedet, gremtio tacutt nova nupta maritt), 


was a conventional utterance of the Auspices, wishing the 
newly married couple “ good luck.” 


1“ Subire verba dicitur, cui dictat i.e., repetivit, in ea verba ivit. Quae 
pia verba sacerdos, cuius preces praeit. insolentia hic esse potest, tollitur vul- 
Sermo non indignus Cornelio, respon- __gari praeire verba,’”’ (Gronovius, Ob- 
dens 7@ pracire verba, Ominataverba, servv. 2, 4, pp. 187, 5g. quoted by 
quae praeivit auspex, subivit Messalina, Boetticher, Lex. Taciteum, sub verb.) 
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' As, then, the attempts to explain ‘subisse’ appear unsa- 
tisfactory, we must either conclude that this is one of the 
passages where our knowledge of the Latin language fails 
us, or that ‘subisse’ is corrupt. What, in this case, is theword 
that lies hidden beneath the corruption? Certainly not 
nupsisse (Lipsius)—a word embracing the entire ceremony 
would not be inserted in the middle of the details of that 
ceremony—nor szffisse (Orelli), a mere anticipation of ‘sacri- 
ficasse apud deos.’ The conjectures of Ritter (domum sub- 
isse) and Halm (swbzsse aedes), which give ‘subire’ the tech- 
nical sense ‘ limen s.,’ are, as we saw, useless. 

Could it be possible that the right word is SUB- 
SCRIPSISSE, 7.¢., Messalina (and of course Silius also) 
subscribed her name to the tabulae dotales? This would 
be an important point to mention, as the signatures of the 
contracting parties would furnish the strongest documen- 
tary evidence of the reality of the marriage. As it is clear 


from Suetonius, quoted above (dote inter Auspices constgna- 
fa), that this part of the ceremony took place under the 
immediate superintendence of the Auspices, SUBSCRIPSISSE 
appears to come in appropriately after “‘ atque illam au- 
disse Auspicum verba.” The corruption SUBISSE would 
arise from the contracted form SUBSCRIPSE. 


IL. 
CH. 28. 

Igitur domus principis inhorruerat, maximeque quos penes po- 
tentia et, si res verteretur, formido, non iam secretis conloquiis 
sed aperte fremere, dum histrio cubiculum principis t exultabero de- 
decus quidem inlatum, sed excidium procul afuisse: nunc iuvenem 
nobilem dignitate formae, vi mentis, ac propinquo consulatu maio- 
rem ad spem adcingi. 

‘Exultabero,’ the reading of the Medicean MS., has 
long exercised the ingenuity of editors, who seem generally 
to agree in supposing that the third person perfect con- 


junctive of some verb is concealed in the corrupt word. 
VOL. II. 2F 
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Thus we have zzsulfavertt (Bipontini, adopted by Baiter 
in his edition of Orelli’s Tacitus, Orelli himself having 
conjectured expugnaverit = guast vi tllictta occupartt); dum 
histrio (in) cubiculo principis (tanquam in scena) exsuj- 
tavertt (Ernesti); Halm suggests adulteravit, or exadul- 
teravit; vitiaverit, too, has been conjectured. 

. Gronovius, reading exsuliaveri/, ingeniously explained 
it as an attempt on the part of Tacitus to translate the 
Greek _word iopycio8a in the sense “to dance out, 2. ¢,, let 
out, betray,” and, generally, “‘ to profane,” a sense in which 
tEopyeio8a is found in Lucian : Tobe tayopeiovrag ra uvort- 
pia eopyxticOa déyovaw of wodAol (De Saltatione, 15), and 
Plutarch (cf. Suidas, éEopysioBar xaramwaiZav, expavdrilan, 
%xvarov moeiv); and recognised in the word an allusion to 
the profession of Mnester, “egregie de homine scenico,” 
This explanation is adopted by Mr. Frost in his edition of 
the Annales, but, strangely enough, without any acknow- 
ledgment of the source. Admitting the great ingenuity 
of the suggestion of Gronovius, we may, however, doubt 
whether Tacitus would have tried such an experiment 
in language as the literal translation of topyeicba by 
exsultare. Tacitus, it is true, does not hesitate to use 
Latin words in very unusual and peculiar senses and 
constructions; still a direct translation of a Greek word 
would probably be unique.” We might also urge that, 
if Tacitus had introduced such a term, it is strange that 
it was not borrowed by other writers in an age when 
bizarreries were admired and sought after. The word, 
however, is nowhere else found in such a sense. Ritter’s 
explanation of exsu/favertt is less far-fetched than that of 
Gronovius: ‘Saltando sibi conciliare sive expugnare. 
Quippe ‘ex’ pracposztio effectum denotat.” (So Eblandint, 


2 Immunire (Ann. xi. 19) may per- | the analogy of inaedificare and similar 
haps be intended to represent évre:y- | verbs. 
| {{ew, but more probably is formed on 
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Hist. iii. 37: mec defuct gui unum consulatus diem... 
alandiretur). But there is no authority for such a sense of 
exsultare. If exsultavertt must be read, I would prefer to 
take ‘cubiculum’ as a kind of cognate accusative, and ex- 
sultavertt = tactavertt, “ boasted of his intrigue with the 
Empress.” 

But there is an objection which applies to all the 
above-mentioned conjectures, namely, the improbability of 
-ERIT being mistaken for or altered into -ERO. Perhaps, 
then, it might be allowable to suggest that -ERO represents 
the remains of an ablative termination -ERIO {in xi. 26, M. 
has adulterorum where adullertorum is almost certainly 
right) ; that a verb is concealed in the earlier part of the 
corrupt word, and that the passage originally stood—dum 
histrio cubiculum principis VEXET ADULTERIO. The tense 
of vexet need present no difficulty, and the word itself 
seems well adapted to express the zrrz¢atzon produced at the 
court of Claudius by the intrigues of the comparatively in- 
significant Mnester, as contrasted with the profound alarm 
(domus principis inhorruerat) felt at the machinations of a 
powerful noble like Silius. 


III. 
CH. 23. 


Quid si memoria eorum moreretur [orerefur, Bachius] + qui ca- 
pitolio et ara [arce, Acidalius] romana manibus eorundem per se 
satis ? 

In this “locus conclamatus,” of all the proposed emen- 
dations, Madvig’s (Adversaria Critica, vol. ii.) seems the 
most satisfactory : ‘‘ Qui Capitolio et arce Romana MANI- 
BUS DEORUM DEPULSI SINT.” Perhaps, however, DEPUL- 
SATI might be suggested instead of DEPULSI, to account 
for the corruption “satis.” The frequentative sense need 
not be pressed. 


T. J. B. BRADY. 





GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY IN ENGLAND, 
II. 


N a paper bearing the same title as the present, and 
printed in Part ii.’ of * Hermathena,” I called the at- 
tention of teachers and students of Greek and Latin to the 
importance of using for the elucidation of the structure of 
those languages the results arrived at by Comparative 
Philology. This was no novel topic: it had been often 
insisted on before; but the lesson appeared to be still 
urgently needed in England. It was shown from an exa- 
mination of works enjoying high reputation and in general 
use for purposes of instruction, that the precept had as yet 
very imperfectly operated on practice. It was proved that 
the old lax and haphazard modes of proceeding in Etymo- 
logy—which were unavoidable, and therefore excusable, 
before the rise of the scientific study of language—still 
largely prevailed; that the established laws of Indo-Euro- 
pean Phonology were habitually ignored ; and that, even 
when the new principles were recognised, they were too 
often not thoroughly appreciated or uniformly applied, 

In illustrating the prevailing errors both of method and 
of doctrine, it was impossible for me to pass over the writ- 
ings of Mr. Paley, who has probably done more than any- 
one else since Donaldson to give a wrong bent in this 
matter to the minds of our rising students. I felt bound to 
state publicly what I had long felt, both as a learner and a 
teacher, as to the evil influence exercised by this distin- 
guished scholar in popularizing amongst his youthful 


1 Vol. i., p. 407. 
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readers wrong modes of proceeding and false results in 
Etymology. 

Mr. Paley has contributed to the present Number of 
«“Hermathena” a Reply to my strictures. It was but just 
that he should be heard in his‘own defence; and a place 
was gladly made in pages commonly devoted to the pro- 
ducts of Dublin scholarship, for the contribution of so emi- 
nent a member of another University. 

My acknowledgments are due to Mr. Paley for the 
spirit in which he has received my criticisms. He has 
seen that I was actuated by no personal motive, but wrote 
with a single eye to what I believed to be the interests of 
sound learning ; and that my condemnation of his Etymo- 
logy was quite compatible with sincere respect for himself, 
and gratitude for the services which in other fields he has 
rendered to Classical Literature. 

Ihave no intention of discussing over again the parti- 
cular examples which I quoted from Mr. Paley as evidence 
of his Etymological unsoundness.* I believe that on no 
one point which he has sought to defend, his comments 


* There are only two points, I think, 
on which he has misconceived my 
meaning. I have not referred, as he 
supposes, raven and gruff to the root 
ru, LThave said nothing on the etymo- 
logy of either word. Again, I have not 
denied a connexion between Gr. ypdow 
and our verb to grave, en-grave ; such 
connexion undoubtedly exists. I may 
take this opportunity of requesting the 
reader to correct a place in my former 
article, p. 414, where wAeduwy is inad- 
vertently given as an instance of the 
substitution of y for A, instead of a for 
y In p, 422, line 5, ‘* derived from” 
ought to be “connected with.” These 
corrections do not affect any question 
between Mr. Paley and myself. 


3 My examples are taken from his 
edition of Homer, because in that work 
he etymologizes more frequently than 
elsewhere. But I might have quoted 
from his other writings many equally 
erroneous accounts of the origin and 
affinities of words. If, for example, I 
turn over his Hesiod, I am compelled 
often to dissent from him, and, as I 
think, for conclusive reasons, on ques- 
tions of this kind. Thus, I have to deny 
that ful is for pnt (Pref., xxxvii) ; 
that silva = FUAFn [instead of otaFn] 
(2b. xxxviii); that the primitive Greek 
form corresponding to Lat. ver was Fap 
[instead of Feoap] (25. xl); that Lat. 
hornus = Gr. &pwés (ib.); that xdos, 
capio, and cavus are cognate (on Th. 
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have set aside my objections. Those objections are on 
record, and, with his replies, remain accessible to anyone 
who will take the trouble of examining their comparative 
weight. 

About individual words Mr. Paley and I might debate 
very long without exhausting the matter of contention, 
Differing as we do on fundamental principles, we must of 
course constantly be at variance on particular questions 
which involve those principles. If our controversy were 
continued, every rejoinder of Mr. Paley’s must bring out a 
new series of divergences between us. His Reply in the 
present Number of “ Hermathena” contains a number of 
fresh assertions respecting the affinities of words which I 
am obliged to dispute. 

I deny, on Phonological grounds, that poeph and forma 
are radically the same; that augt-Aagfe is connected with 
aro-Aabw ; that ide = paoc; that cboar = Engl. kzss (Mr. Paley, 
from his quoting the aorist, seems to forget that the o in kioa 
is formative, not radical); that Engl. she is derived from (in- 
stead of having been substituted for) the Anglo-Saxon heo. 
Nor can I admit that aeAXa (which is plainly from the root 
aF, to blow; cf. Oé-eAXa) is connected with aoAAhe, which 
goes with ¢idw, root Fed; or that Lat. fa-sco may = par- 
sco (the root being plainly Za (Skt. Ad), of which mar in 
war-éoua is a “ weiterbildung’’), or has anything to do with 
maiw, Lat. pav-20. I should like, too, to see the evidence 
on which Mr. Paley relies, to show that English deéfer had 
once the form Jdelter. 

Much more important than the discussion of individual 


116) ; that the root of Lat. Zevareisxep | possibly the French jilou (on E. 375); 
or AeF (on Th. 330)[the truth being that and that Gr. 4x4 perhaps = English 
levais = leg-v-is}; that the root of édwy,, ‘squeak’ (Pref. xxxvi). This catalogue 
or édwy, in the phrase 8wripes édwv, is from Mr. Paley’s Hesiod might be 
possibly identical with Lat. ves(!) (om largely increased, and similar ones 
Th. 633); that from giafrns = gndh- formed from his other books. 

ans came Lat. pilare, to pillage, and 
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words, and what indeed gives to this its chief interest, is 
the study of fundamental principles of Etymology. And 
whenever Mr. Paley, in his Reply, enunciates general 
propositions, or propositions implying general views, he 
seems to be almost without exception wrong. 

Icannot, of course, consider all his statements of this 
kind at length, but here are a few queries to indicate criti- 
cisms which would admit of being fully developed :—Ifthe 
sound off was so strong as Mr. Paley supposes,‘ how did it 
come to vanish out of Greek altogether, and comparatively 
-soearly? Can it have had at the same time the sound of 
sw or wh, and also a sound not far from that of the 
English f?> A F was, no doubt, pretty often preceded by 
ag; but why should the two elements occasionally united 
in oF be welded into a permanent unity any more than om 
oror? What is meant by the assertion that “ df is virtu- 
allyhw?”’ Is dh, then, alsoa “ sibilant (or guttural) spirant”? 
How can Mr. Paley say that English fime and vene are 
“virtually identical” in sound (Mr. Ellis or Mr. Sweet 
would stare at the assertion)? Does he really believe that 
shin the English she is a compound sound, like sw ? In 
studying Etymologies, is every » to be replaced by a F, 
as Mr. Paley seems to imply? Is ¢épw, ex. gr., to be treated 
as having once been Féopw? There are difficulties, no doubt, 
connected with some parts of the verb cikw; but why indulge 
in elaborate dissertations on F to explain FéFo«a, when it 
is plainly in the same relation to Feikw as AéAora to Aetrw 
and why suppose the lengthening of Fix to Fe to be due 
to the influence of F, when that of Aim to Aum is precisely 
similar? Will Mr. Paley seriously maintain that the omis- 


‘He here denies that it has the feeble 5 Yet in his Pref. to Hesiod, xxxvi, 
sound of English w. Yet in his Pref. he says: ‘So far was the F from re- 
to Hesiod, xxxiii, he says, ‘The F of sembling the modern or perhaps the 
Hesiod and Homer had rather the power Latin F, that,” &c. 
of w than of v.” 
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sion of significant elements of Latin words in the tran. 
sition to their French forms, in accordance with well-known 
laws, will justify the assumption of similar omission within 
the limits of the Greek language, so as to make possible 
the derivation of *Evyw through a supposed 'Eva\Fw (for 
*EvFadw) from a\AcoBae? 

The ultimate and really vital question, in this as in 
most other departments of inquiry, is that of method. Mr. 
Paley tells us that he has a method, but after a careful ex- 

/,amination of his Reply; I cannot find what he professes it 
to be, unless it be the method of always presuming Do- 
naldson to be right. ‘“ By far the greater part of what I 
have stated,” he says, “ will be found to be justified by his 
[Donaldson’s] views, if not taken directly from him.” 
Oddly enough, while Mr. Paley makes this defence, he 
adds that it is partly because his suggestions are mew that 
they have been judged to be baseless. I do not understand 
how any proposition can be “justified” by quoting Do- 
naldson in support of it, especially against those who dis- 
pute his general doctrines no less than his particular re- 
sults. Nor do I allow that Mr. Paley can get rid of the 
responsibility for filling the minds of students with Etymo- 
logical error—for leading them, ex. gr., to believe that gwe 
and jews are connected—by saying that in referring these 
words to the common root Fap, or in any other outrage on 
Phonology, he has “simply followed Donaldson”. What 
he quotes without expressing dissent he must be taken 
either to adopt as his own, or, at least, to put forward as 
admissible. 

But when I challenged Mr. Paley’s method, the ques- 
tion I meant to press was, not—What authority does he 
follow, but—Does he recognise any Phonological laws? 
Are there laws of letter- (or, more properly, of sound-) 
change which must guide us in studying the affinities of 
words? And, ifso, what are they? To this I de not see 
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that he gives any answer at all. If, whilst admitting the 
existence of Phonetic laws, he wishes really to defend his 
position, he must tell us what he conceives those laws to 
be; he must furnish us with a scheme of the Greek and 
Latin sounds regularly corresponding to primitive Indo- 
European ones, and establish its correctness by an ade- 
quate induction. This is what the scientific Etymologists 
have done, and their work must stand till it has been set 
aside. It is absurd to write on Etymology now-a-days, 
and ignore what has been done by Bopp, Schleicher, Cur- 
tius, and others. There is no middle course: either dis- 
prove the laws of correspondence they profess to have 
established, or accept and conform to those laws. This is 
ahard saying ; it isso much easier to throw off more or less 
plausible conjectures founded on a certain similarity of sound 
and sense, than to work under the constraint of Phonolo- 
gical laws. Results can be much more rapidly evolved by 
ingenious guessing than by the timid and creeping pro- 
cesses of scientific Etymology. But the discipline must be 
enforced ; to Mr. Paley, as to all other revolters, we must 
address the challenge ; and, if they are unable to meet it, 
we must call on them for submission and conformity. 
But the truth peeps through only too clearly in Mr. 
Paley’s Reply that he does not really believe in Etymolo- 
‘gical laws. “If some principles scem® certain”’—“ it is a 
matter of opinion or speculation’”’—“ a subject which seems 
so largely conjectural.” These phrases have an element of 
truth, but the truth they contain must not be exaggerated 
or misapplied. There are in this, as in every branch of 
inductive research, three distinguishable regions, which 
might be figured by areas of concentric circles: an inner 
region of ascertained fact; a second larger region of the 
unascertained, where more or less probable opinion has 
its home; a third—largest of all, on which clouds and 


6 The italics are mine. 
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darkness still rest, and over a great part of which they will 

probably rest forever. But the uncertainty which hangs 
over the second, or the obscurity which envelops the third, 
affords no reason why we should refuse to acknowledge 
and utilize the light which has been shed upon the first, 
There are many things in Etymology which are not at all 
matters of speculation; and, unless the whole study is to 
remain an unordered chaos, these established truths must 
be once for all recognised and systematically brought to 
bear. 

For Phonological laws I do not wish to make any 
demand which their real nature will not justify. They are 
empirical generalizations, formulating rather predominating 
tendencies than absolute uniformities. We observe varia- 
tions in some cases, just as in animal and vegetable forms, 
from the prevailing and normal types. But these sporadic 
deviations do not nullify the primary and preponderating 
fact, which must always have weight in our conclusions, 
The general law is to be first of all ascertained and insis- 
ted on; the exceptions are then to find their subordinate 
place. Some of them can be reconciled to the law by 
showing the operation of special agencies in their produc- 
tion; others must be left unexplained—we must only admit 
and tabulate them. What is called Grimm’s Law, for 
example, beyond all question, regulates in the main the © 
correspondences of the mutes in Sanskrit (Greek, or Latin), 
in Gothic, and in Old High German. But there are 
numerous exceptions, some of which have been satisfac- 
torily accounted for by Grassmann and others; some re- 
main, and may always remain, without explanation. The 
scientific Etymologist must adhere to the law as far as 
it is possible to do so without outraging probabilities 
founded on other considerations ; and when he is forced 
to acknowledge an exception, must treat it as an excep- 
tion, not use it to authorize either neglect or violation of 
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the law. Mr. Paley may, consistently with Etymological 
orthodoxy, connect caXeiv with Zo cal/ (though there is good 
reason for denying the words to be cognate); but neither 
he nor anyone else should affirm the relation, without ad- 
mitting that it is more or less doubtful on account of the 
absence of a regular letter-change—above all, should not 
employ it for the purpose of showing that Grimm’s Law 
may in general be safely ignored. 

Of what I have said respecting Dr. Donaldson on 
the side of Comparative Philology, I retract nothing. 
I value those of his works—such as, for example, his 
edition of Pindar—in which he dealt with matters 
which he really understood. But I can never cease 
_to hold, that in the ways I have indicated he inflicted 
grave, though happily not irremediable, injury on the 
study of Comparative Philology in England. The time 
is come to dismiss finally the “ New Cratylus” from 
the position of an authority, to which it never was entitled; 
though, from the ignorance of the new Science of Language 
which too long prevailed amongst us, it obtained at first an 
unmerited credit. It is radically vicious in principle, and 
swarms with errors of detail. Every student of the subject 
should be counselled to avoid it. The book which ought 
to be the habitual guide of both teacher and learner in 
Greek Etymology (I do not here speak of the doctrine of 
inflections) is the ‘“ Grundziige” of Curtius, in every way a 
real masterpiece in its kind. By furthering the study of 
that great work in our Universities, we shall use, as I 
believe, by far the most efficacious means at our command 
for promoting the progress of sane and scientific Etymo- 
logy in this country. 


In prosecution of the undertaking on which I entered 
in my former paper, I proceed to subject to examination 
the Etymological matter in a book well known to most 
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persons interested in classical studies—I mean Dr. Hay- 
man’s edition of the Odyssey. 

This work’ is in some respects entitled to high praise, 
The Prolegomena and several of the appendices contain 
much that is excellent, and prove that the author has a 
real genius for ‘certain kinds of critical inquiry. But his 
Etymology is often nearly as fanciful and arbitrary ag 
Mr. Paley’s, and as much at variance with established prin- 
ciples of Phonology. Buttmann, indeed, whose “ Lexilo- 
gus” he has read with care, sometimes keeps him right; 
but he is a good deal under the disastrous influence of 
Donaldson, and, though he cites amongst his authorities 
the “ Grundziige”’ of Curtius, there is little evidence in his 
book of that work having been seriously studied, or 
of its doctrines having been thoroughly mastered and ap- 
propriated. 

Let me justify these remarks by pointing out some of 
Dr. Hayman’s more serious errors. He makes (App. A. 16) 
axhv cognate to /aceo, ipa to ferra, and f¢raho to pbw, ipiw, 
none of which statements can be defended, initial ¢ never 
being added in Latin or lost in Greek.* Mépo¢g he makes 
(App. Cc. 8)=Lat. mors, with which it has no connexion, 
belonging, as it really does, to peo, petpoua, whilst the 
Latin word goes with Gr. Bporéc. “YSwp he makes (on 3, 
404) = Lat. sudor, which really goes with (oF):dfw, Engl. 
sweat, while téwe is to be joined with water. He confounds 
(App. A.19) the roots of véeoOar (vec, I. E. as), of véw, to swim 
(vv, 1. E. sv), and of véw, to spin (ve, I.E. aor sua). He makes 
(2b.) wvalw = Lat. scabo, against all Phonological law; the 
latter is, without doubt, connected with Gr. oxamrw, the 
media replacing the tenuis. He represents ‘App. A. 6) the 


’ The first vol. (bks. 1-6) appeared ® The loss of ¢ in Lat. latus (=ta- 
in 1866; the second (bks, 7-12) in tus), to whichhe refers, proves nothing; 
1873. The remainder is still unpub- it is due to the phonetic law which 
lished, makes initial ¢/ impossible in Latin. 
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8 in pddw¢ as radical: as well might the 8 in atd:o¢ be so 
considered. The@ in t@ua he makes (on Z, 264) to be of the 
same nature with the @ of the imperative (@:, in which @ is 
really the characteristic of the second person singular. Xaog 
he connects (App. A. 6) with Gr. yad, the root of yavdavw 
(Lat. pre-hendo, Engl. get); it plainly belongs to ya (xalvw, 
hio). The proper name Pholoe he makes = FoAon (App. A. 3), 
identifying F with original 44, which is one of the worst of 
Donaldson’s heresies, Saz in satzs he makes (App. A. 6) 
= fat in fatigo, and does not see that ad in adfatim is the 
preposition. @4Xaoea he makes (App. B.) to contain “an ite- 
ration of the sound of GA¢, quasi saAasca” ; but though zz 
Laconian « sometimes took the place of 0 (@ed¢, ot¢), how 
can the substitution of @ for o be justified? The word is 
without doubt related to rapacow, Opacow. He makes (on 
B, 162) eipw, to speak, “= Fépw, or lengthened Féppw, Lat. 
sero, as in Virg. Aen. vi. 160, sermone serebant,” thus con- 
founding the root Feo with aep (I. E. svar), and ser-mo with 
ver-bum, wor-d, He speaks (on a, 155) with at least toler- 
ation of the absurd attempt to connect gdpuyé (twice in 
one note printed ¢déouE) with dooiuiov. “Edvoy he supposes 
(App. A. 14) to be perhaps akin to Engl. wed, which really 
goes with Lat. va(d)-s, and probably with Gr. ae@Aov. Con- 
necting (on «, 155) the second part of the compound dpeo- 
kwoc, no doubt rightly, with xofrn, comaw and xetuat, he adds 
that this last is really x«eF, and compares it with Lat. cudbo 
and czv-zs [szc|: but czdois related, not to xsiuat, but to céarw 
(root kup) ; and cz-vzs (for it is not czv-zs), akin to the Greek 
stem xe, goes back, not to a root xeF, but to a primitive £7, 
indicated by Skt. ¢#. On, 447, he speaks of dake and cook as 
having to each other a similar relation to that of Gr. wer 
and Lat. cog : but initial w is not represented by 4 in Eng- 
lish, and dake and cook are entirely unconnected—the former, 
as Buttmann’s article on gofdé¢ might have suggested to 
Dr. Hayman, being cognate with Gr. gwyw. On the name 
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’Avriparao (in x, 106), he says gar is probably the stem of 
é-par-at, akin to gévw and gévo¢g: but surely wé-ga-ra (not 
wé-par-at) is the word, the ra being formative. On catyy 
(x, 219), after mentioning that Eustathius derives it “from 
ociw, really cfFw,” he adds, “ cf. the Latin ceveo (otF): Romule 
ceves, Pers. i. 87.’ The new scheme of Latin pronunciation 
surely did not come a day too soon, when a man like 
Dr. Hayman can regard Latin initial ¢ as corresponding 
to Greek o. His note on fpyaro (i, 121) is as follows: 
“ Buttm. ii. 126. Feoy as in ‘ bulwark,’ but the F, as in the 
Latin arceo, arca, seems to have been lost very early in some 
primitive forms:” but the absence of initial v shows that 
the Latin words here mentioned are connected not with 
eloyvuut, eioyw (root Fepy), but with ad-aAk-civ and doxiw; 
and bulwark (boll-werk), it is certain, is not related to this 
Fepy at all, but to Feopy in Gr. tpyov, cf Engl. work 
‘““ Kéyravpoc,” he says (in Pref. cxxi), “ I take from «alva, 
txavov (slew), xevro¢, kovrdc . . . the stem xev being found 
in our kuzfe, French canzf.” From this passage, as well as 
from the note on 1, 487, he seems to think that our kuzfe 
comes from Fr. canz/, which reverses the relation subsisting 
in this instance between Germanic and Romance. "Op ya- 
roc has nothing to do with the English orchard, as 
Dr. Hayman supposes (on y, 112). The latter is A. S. ort 
geard, Goth. azrtigards, and is compounded of or?, Goth. 
vaurts, equivalent to Mod. Germ. ‘wurzel;’ and geard= Engl. 


9 Since I have been led to notice pression ‘to hurl defiance.’”’ Can there 
this and other English words, I willadd be a doubt that do/¢, in the line from 


that I am surprised to find Dr. Hayman, ‘“Comus,” means “to sif?’’ ? Itis ela- 
who is certainly a scholar, writing such _ borate logic used in the service of vice, 
a note as the following on 8, 503: against which the passage protests. 


“* &Badre. Cf. Milton, Comus, 760,‘I Did Dr. Hayman forget Dryden’s 
hate when Vice can bolt her argu- “ I cannot bolt the matter to the bran 
ments,’ and Aeschyl. Prom. 932, roidd? As Bradwardine and holy Austin can,” 
explrrwy %rn, where the notion is that or, in Dryden’s original, 


of audacious temerity ; comp. the ex- “i Bue T Ae Gaunoe Boake tt to the bree”? 
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yard ; so that the Greek cognates of its two elements are 
pifa and xéprog. On vine (in 0, 179) he says: “ ving, 2.6, 
viFic, contains the old English verbal stem ‘I wis’ and the 
German wzssen, elsewhere found to involve 6, as in aFidpetyat, 
Foida, and vdeo.” But surely the final @ of vic, acc. vinda 
(cf. Il. n, 198), is not radical, but simply the characteristic 
of the nominative, the word being really vyidc. Wissen is 
New High German from O.H.G. ‘ wiz-an,’ which with the 
regular consonant-change represents original vd. It may 
be added that the “‘ I wis,” which occurs in our older writers, 
is held by all good English Etymologists to be, not a verb 
with the pronoun of the first person, but an adverb ywis = 
Germ. gew7ss, and meaning cerfainly. Dr. Hayman makes 
Kfoxn (on x, 135) to be probably akin, not only to «ip-vaw, ¢ to 
mix,’ but also to xucaw ; and Alain and Aijrne to we [which 
is really avowe|; on what principles I do not understand. 
Nor is it possible to follow him in believing (u, 104) that 
XdpuBere is a variety of poiBdoc, “the rough breathing ya 
being evolved from the aspiration of the p initial [and] 
perhaps expressing the efflux as well as the influx of the 
water” !° 

If, besides these isolated statements taken from differ- 
ent parts of the work, the reader desires to see some pas- 
sages of greater length, in which the vices of Dr. Hayman’s 
Etymological principles and methods are exhibited in a 
concentrated form, and where at the same time the evil in- 
fluence which has led him and so many others astray is 


10 To pass for a moment from the 
domain of Etymology: it can, of 
course, be only by a lapse of the pen 
‘that Dr, Hayman gives ofs (instead 
of dy) khSovro, on A, 543; and %» for 
nxe, on 1, 486. A similar momentary 
oversight has led him to the strange 
mistranslation “hereafter” for wdpo.dev, 
in ¢, 174. I should hope that on recon- 


sideration he would not persevere in 
what I must call the idle fancy (on a, 
61), which does not help us at all in 
the doctrine of the Digamma, that final 
o in Epic Greek, like s in early Latin 
poetry, might be unpronounced at the 
discretion of the hearer, as ex. gr. in 
the combination 40éeparos Foivos. 
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distinctly indicated, let him take the two following ex. 
tracts. 

The first is from the opening article of the Appendix to 
vol. i. "Oy, the voice, dm, a hole, dupa fr. Srrouae (unused 
pres.), Sccoua, doce, os orts, oculus (Donalds. New Crat., 
§ 216), seem all modifications of a radical sound based. on 
the vowel 0, in connexion with a labial, or some sound re- 
presenting it. The simple notion of which that sound is 
the symbol may be assumed to be a hole or orifice, of which 
the letter o is indeed the shape. The verb or adj. ‘open’ 
stands in close connexion. Hence the above words ex- 
pressing ‘mouth’ or ‘eye’ deduce themselves at once, 
for there is nothing which we open so frequently or easily 
as these organs. Hence 6y, ‘voice,’ comes straight from 
the root, being the os, ‘mouth,’ open for the primary pur. 
pose of emitting sound. Then, we may suppose, came the 
strengthening of the root by the accession of the F in vox, 
Féroc, Felrw, this F containing the labial of the root, with 
the guttural (comp. as above, z”gwam) into which that labial 
sometimes passes, as in coguo = récow, wen- (Donalds., ub. 
sup. and Gr. Gr.§ 187). Now the érw in évérw may be 
from the simple root before the F was added... .” What is 
the truth about the words respecting which so many erro- 
neous or loose assertions are here heaped together? There 
are two quite distinct Indo-European roots, a and zak, the 
former meaning to see, the latter to speak. The former, 
whence in Skt. akshz, the eye, and zksh, to see, repre- 
sented in Latin by ocwdus, is in Greek ér, and appears in 
br-wra, SYouat, Supa (for br-na), dy, &c. From 6x comes 
é7f in the primary sense of a spy-hole. By a well-known 
change of the Greek language we get dace from dx-te (comp. 
éxxov, O¢0aAuév in Hesychius), and éccoua from dx-youa. 
To the root vak (comp. in Skt. vak', in Lat. vox) corre- 
sponds Fer in Greek, just as oer in fruuae corresponds to 
Skt. sak’, Lat. seguor. This Greek root gives us temov, 
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troc, &p (voice). The F of Fer contains no guttural; it is 
simply =v: but the w in Fer is to the ¢ in voce (voc-s), 
as the 7 in wer is to the ¢ in coguo. The notion of an 
original Greek root éw, afterwards strengthened by the 
accession of the digamma, is, in the literal sense of the 
word, preposterous; the tendency, in all the history of 
the Greek language which comes within our knowledge, 
has been not to the accession, but to the disappearance 
of F. Nor can we go behind forms of the primitive 
Indo-European speech which are elicited by comparison 
of all the languages of the family; and such a form vak 
undeniably is. Os, ovzs, has nothing to do with either ak, 
én, or vak, Fer, but is the same with the Skt. dsyam, 
mouth, and is probably, though not certainly, from the 
root as, which, originally meaning 70 breathe, came to sig- 
nify existence, and so gives us eit (éo-us) and sum (es-um). 
What is the exact point of Dr. Hayman’s remark that the 
letter 0 is the shape of a hole or orifice? Did not Indo- 
European speech precede every form of Indo-European 
writing? And does not Greek o come in every case from 
primitive a? “Open,” he tells us, “stands in close con- 
nexion.” It might just as reasonably be said that “ operio,” 
to close, “ stands in close connexion.” The word “open” 
would certainly go back to a Gothic form with zw (not 0) 
in the first syllable. 

The second passage which I shall quote is to be found 
in Appendix A. 23. He there says of the se, seo, of our 
_ earliest English: “The s in these is a trace of the 2nd per- 
son oldest form Fa (Donaldson, New Crat. § 132), and ac- 
‘cordingly se has a bye-form or dialectic form ¢he, and seo has 
theo or thim, recalling thee, thou of the 2nd pers. So & obrog 
is znd pers. and & rav =O you. So the Greek ov is con- 
nected not only with the Latin ¢u of 2. pers., but with su 
_ (F) of the third.”" Here indeed is confusion. What are the 

"In the text on which the above this same view in the following words: 
extract is a note, Dr. Hayman states ‘‘ When a pronoun of the third person 
VOL. II. 2G 
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facts? The Indo-European demonstrative pronoun, which 
is used for the definite article, has for stem, in the mascu- 
line and feminine, sa or 4a; in the neuter, 4a only. Behind 
this we cannot go. It is purely gratuitous to say that this 
sa ever had anything to do with the second person. The 
oldest form of the second personal pronoun, known to us, . 
is fva, not Fa. The primitive form ofthat pronoun in Greek 
is not od, but ré, from which o@ is derived by a process ha- 
bitual to the language. dis not at all connected with Sus, 
which goes back to I. E. sua. Theis not a “bye-form or dia- 
lectic form” of se, as may be seen by comparing German 
der; it is regularly connected, like der, with original 4, 
exhibiting, as dr also does, the usual Lawtverschiebung. 

I think I have made out my case with respect to Dr, 
Hayman’s work. I will not warn students off from his 
book, because it contains so much that is good, and because 
we have in English so little else of value on the Odyssey. 
But I advise them to be profoundly distrustful of his Ety- 
mology. Might we venture to hope that in the preparation 
of the remaining volumes Dr. Ha,man would apply him- 
self to strengthen this weak element in his edition ; correct- 
ing the errors into which he has fallen, following more 
uniformly the methods, and appropriating more thoroughly 
the results, of modern linguistic science, and thus raising 
the Etymological portion of his work to the same level of 
merit with the rest? 


was wanted to become a subject, it %s of the Greeks (also sometimes de- 
{what ?] fell back on the pronoun of monstrative, as in 4 8 8s) had for its 
the second person, to which originally _ lost initial sound in all probability not 
belonged and from which were deve- 5, but y, is implied in Curtius’ compa 
loped the se seo of our earliest English _rison of fuos, riuos with yasmdt, tas- 
and the ts or 8, of Greek, the aspi- mdz, which is quoted without dissent 
rate in which last represents the sibi- (though with a clerical error) by Dr. 
lant of the former.” That thevelative Hayman, on , 318. 


JOHN KELLS INGRAM. 
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N animated controversy respecting the age and uses 

of the Round Towers was carried on for many years 
amongst Irish antiquaries. Believed by some to be the 
work of a highly-civilised but pagan race, who erected them 
in pre-historic times, either to serve as fire temples, or as 
emblems of a less pure form of oriental worship, they were 
referred by others to a much later period, and had a very 
different purpose ascribed to them. The antiquaries who 
have most carefully studied the general history of archi- 
tecture, and the ancient documents of various kinds which 
exist in the Irish language, have come to the conclusion 
that these structures belong to the Christian period, and 
were used as belfries in connexion with Christian churches; 
nay, even that some of them were built only about a thou- 
sand years ago. It would almost seem as if%,national 
spirit had been introduced into the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and those scholars who denied the great antiquity 
and pagan origin of the Round Towers were believed to 
take an unpatriotic part in abandoning the claims of their 
country to the possession of a high degree of civilisation 
when all the other nations of western Europe were sunk in 
barbarism. Upon that subject it is not improbable that 
additional light may be thrown when further progress shall 
have been made in the publication of the ancient Irish 
laws, poems, romances, lives of saints, and treatises 
of all kinds which still remain uncopied and untrans- 
lated in our libraries. But the discussion is no longer 
carried on with any activity. Those who assert the compa- 

2G2 
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ratively recent origin and Christian character of the Round 
Towers are satisfied with the arguments by which those 
conclusions have been maintained; they accept, in the 
main, the results put before the world in Dr. Petrie’s 
celebrated essay; and give up in despair the attempt to 
convince opponents who are disposed to indulge in romantic 
conjecture, rather than to follow the leadings of matter of 
fact and common sense. 

But there is another question of the same kind which 
has been debated in somewhat the same spirit, and has 
not yet been brought so near to a settlement—the question 
as to,.the age and nature of the inscriptions which exist 
in the Ogham character. More than eighty years ago 
General Vallancey discussed it in his Collectanea, heaping 
about it a mass of irrelevant and inaccurate oriental learn- 
ing, and adding to the difficulties of its treatment by 
incorrect delineations of the inscribed monuments. His 


mode of dealing with the subject seems to have checked 
rather than promoted the inquiry of scholars. It brought, 
in fact, discredit upon a department of Irish archeology 
which d@served the most careful attention, because it 
touched upon the history of letters, and therefore upon the 
nature of the civilisation which existed in Ireland in 


remote ages. 

From the unmerited neglect into which this study fell, 
and in which it remained for half a century, various cir- 
cumstances combined to raise it. Under the direction of 
Sir Thomas Larcom, the officers employed in the arch- 
zological department of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland 
made drawings of all the Ogham monuments at that time 
known to exist. A considerable mass of valuable informa- 
tion was thus gradually collected and rendered accessible. 
About the same time, Mr. Windele and other members of 
a learned society in Cork, devoted themselves zealously to 
the search after Ogham inscriptions, carrying on system- 
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atic explorations, both above and under ground, with the 
view to the discovery of them. Their labours were re- 
warded with a considerable success,. of which they made 
a judicious use, by presenting several of the monuments 
which they found to the Royal Institution of Cork, 
where they might be examined by antiquaries, and excite 
an interest even in the minds of those who could not fully 
estimate their importance. Had this been done at an earlier 
period and in other public museums, we should not have 
had reason to lament, as we now do, the destruction of 
scores of Ogham monuments ruthlessly defaced by igno- 
rant persons who had no notion that they bore inscriptions 
of any kind. It must be admitted that the efforts made 
by some recent antiquaries to decipher and translate the 
Ogiam inscriptions have not been by any means success- 
ful, though they had ampler materials to work upon, and 
the means of obtaining better philological guidance. 
Expecting to find in the inscriptions what they did not 
contain, they tried to elicit their meaning by resolving the 
legends into elements, generally monosyllabic, which were 
put together by the translators with a regard to their sup- 
posed radical signification, but without any attention to 
orthography or syntax. Thus inscriptions, which merely 
exhibited a proper name in the genitive case, accompanied 
by a patronymic, were made to record the manner in which 
some ancient hero had come by his death; and some were 
actually read upside down. Failures such as these led 
Dr. Petrie, Dr. Todd, Dr. O’Donovan, and other Irish anti- 
quaries to suspect that the key to the Ogham given in the 
gtammars was not the true one, and that it would therefore 
be expedient to subject the inscriptions to an @ friord' pro- 
cess of deciphering analysis. This task was undertaken 
by the writer of this paper, at the request of Sir Thomas 
Larcom, who supplied him with tracings or copies of all 
the drawings of Oghams in the Ordnance Survey collection. 
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Assuming that the character was alphabetic, he constructed, 
on the basis of the oldest Irish writings and inscriptions, 
tables indicating not only the frequency of recurrence, but 
the tendency of the letters to combine with one another, 
The Ogham inscriptions were tabulated in the same way, 
and the two tables so constructed were compared. The 
result of the comparison was to make it at once obvious 
that the old key was the right one, and therefore that the 
blame of failing to explain the inscriptions rested with 
those who had hitherto undertaken to read and translate 
them. ; 

But in spite of difficulties and failures, great progress 
has been made in this branch of Irish archeology within 
the last thirty or forty years. It has been studied ina 
more scientific spirit; and the appliances necessary for the 
prosecution of the study have been largely increased. The 
Royal Irish Academy has been the centre of activity in this 
department. There, owing chiefly to the energetic and 
judicious efforts made by Dr. Ferguson, a large collection 
of inscribed monuments has been made; and facilities for 
the study of the inscriptions have been afforded by the pro- 
cess of making paper moulds of inscriptions remaining 
in other parts of the country. In Kilkenny also a lapidary 
museum has been established, and the pages of the Journal 
of the Archeological Association of Ireland, as well as the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, bear witness to 
the interest with which the study of the Ogham has been 
for some time regarded. Within the period spoken of, 
many Ogham inscriptions have been discovered, at least 
doubling the number of those with which we were pre- 
viously acquainted. 

These researches and labours have materially affected 
the views entertained by antiquaries with respect to the 
age and nature of the inscriptions. On the one hand, the 
position of those persons has become untenable, who 
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asserted that all Ogham monuments were essentially pagan, 
recording the burial of pagans, and. inscribed before the 
commencement of the Christian era. Such views could no 
longer be treated with respect, when we were in possession 
of scores of inscriptions bearing Christian crosses, or ex- 
hibiting names the form of which marked them as indis- 
putably belonging to the Christian period. At first, 
indeed, a desperate effort was made to show that these 
crosses were pagan emblems—forms of Thor’s hammer—or 
that if they were Christian crosses, they were of a later 
date than the inscriptions which appeared alongside of 
them ; in fact, that they had been added by way of Chris- 
tianising pagan gravestones. But a careful and candid 
examination of the monuments established the certainty of 
the conclusion that the crosses were of the same date as 
the inscriptions : nay, even in some cases it appeared that 
if there were any difference, the crosses were older rather 
than more recent. Latin names and words, written both 


in Latin and in Ogham characters, were also found upon 
the monuments, nay, even inscriptions both biliteral and 
bilingual, exhibiting equivalent legends in the two kinds 
of character. 

The extreme pagan theory could no longer be main- 
tained. 


On the other hand, the theory of the extreme sceptical 
school, who asserted that the Ogham was a recent inven- 
tion, was now proved to be equally unfounded. Monu- 
ments were discovered, the legends of which carry us back 
to an age much earlier than that commonly called the 
medieval: whilst a few presented features suggesting the 
notion that they belong to the period when paganism 
and Christianity were existing side by side in this country. 

There remain now but two opinions on this subject 
which can be maintained with any show of reason. First, 
there is the theory of those who believe that the Ogham 
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character, whether invented in Ireland, or brought hither 
by Celtic colonists from their home in the far east, was in 
use long before the Roman occupation of Britain, even 
long before the Christian era; and that it continued in use 
in Christian times for several centuries. Some scholars 
holding these opinions go so far as to speak of the Ogham 
alphabet as a product of the most ancient Celtic civiliza- 
tion, as nothing less than a faint and distant echo of the 
arrow-headed characters used in Babylon; and they re- 
pudiate the notion of the Ogham being derived from, or in 
any way dependent on, Greek, Italian, or Scandinavian 
alphabets. 

Again, there is the conflicting theory of those who hold 
that the Ogham was not contrived or brought into use 
until after Ireland had felt the influences exercised by 
the Roman civilisation and the introduction of Christianity. 
According: to them, its origin can hardly be looked for 
before the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era. They 
also maintain that it was originally cryptic in its character, 
and invented by persons who were acquainted not only 
with the Latin alphabet, but even with one of the fully 
developed Runic Futhorcs, such as were in use amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons, 

In order to bring this controversy to a satisfactory 
issue, a threefold inquiry must be instituted. We must 
examine the actual nature of the Ogham alphabet itself, 
so as to determine, if possible, by sifting the internal evi- 
dence which it affords, what relations it bears to other 
alphabets, and what kind of ideas and knowledge existed 
in the mind of the contriver of it. We ought also to dis- 
cuss the facts presented to us by the whole body of Ogham 
inscriptions ; and to collect and weigh whatever testimony 
can be gathered from ancient Irish documents with refer- 
ence to the use of this character. 

But in order that this labour may be fruitful, it must be 
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definite; and therefore when we argue about Ogham it 
must be understood that the object of discussion is the 
OGHAM CRAOBH as we find it described in the Book of 
Oghams and the Uraicept, and exhibited on our monu- 
ments. The question is not concerning the use of letters 
in general, or signs or hieroglyphics of any kind employed 
to express ideas, or record facts; we are dealing at pre- 
sent, as we have stated, merely with the Ogham Craobh. 
Once we have ascertained its age, we shall be in a condi- 
tion to carry on the more general inquiry respecting the 
use of letters in Ireland in remote times. In the present 
paper, the writer proposes to treat of the nature of the 
Ogham alphabet, hoping to be allowed on a future occasion 
to lay before the readers of Hermathena some account 
of the monuments and of the references to Ogham writing 
contained in ancient Irish documents. 

Two Irish treatises of great antiquity have come down 
to us which furnish information respecting the Ogham cha- 
racter. One of these, which we shall call the Ogham Tract, 
forms a part of the Book of Ballymote, a manuscript writ- 
ten near the end of the fourteenth century. This tract 
cannot have been composed before the beginning of the 
eighth century, inasmuch as it contains the name of Adam- 
nan (+ 704), the biographer of S. Columba; neither could 
it be later than the beginning of the tenth century, seeing 
that it is referred to by Cormac mac Cullenain (+909), who 
quotes it in his Glossary, and explains several words which 
occur in it. As, on the one hand, some time might be 
supposed to elapse before the name of Adamnan was likely 
to be introduced into an alphabetical list of saints, whilst 
on the other there must have been a considerable interval 
between the writing of the tract and of a glossary explain- 
ing difficult or obsolete terms occurring in it, we cannot 
be far wrong in ascribing the composition of the Ogham 
Tract to the early part of the ninth century. It is in all 
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probability a document more than a thousand years old, 
and therefore entitled to respect as an ancient authority. 
It will be found, moreover, to contain within it proofs that 
the alphabet of which it treats was invented at a much 
earlier period. There are in it instances of confusion and 
inconsistency which indicate that the compiler was using 
older materials, in dealing with which he experienced diffi- 
culty. From this it is to be inferred that we ought to be 
prepared to encounter in the Ogham inscriptions peculia- 
rities of which the Ogham Tract furnishes no explanation, 
or which are more or less inconsistent with its statements. 

This tract begins by stating that the Ogham was in- 
vented in Ireland by Ogma in the time of his brother 
Breas, who, according to our Irish Annalists, was king of 
Ireland in the time of the Tuatha De Danaan dynasty, 
about nineteen centuries B.c. ‘“ Ogma,” it is said, “wasa 
man very learned in language and in poetry. It was he 
who invented the Ogham. The cause of its invention was 
that he might prove his intelligence, and that it might be 
a language pecultar to the learned, apart from the rustic and 
the senseless The first thing written in Ogham was 
a warning given to Lugh mac Ethlenn concerning his 
wife. It was expressed by seven 4’s [cut] on one rod of 
birch—meaning, your wife will be carried away from you 
seven times into a fairy hill, or some other land, if you do 
not keep watch over her.” It then proceeds to enumerate 
the names of the Ogham characters, and to account for 
their origin. To the question “ whence the names of the 
vowels and consonants of the Ogham,” it gives the follow- 
ing answer: Secundum alios quidem, it was frm the school 
of poetry which Fenius Fearsaidh sent forth through the 
world to learn the languages. There were five-and-twenty 
of these students more distinguished than the rest, and it 
was their names that were given to the letters of the Ogham 
alphabet, both vowels and consonants; and there were 
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seven of these z/erwm still more famous; so that it was 
their names that were given to the seven noble trees [the 
yowels a, 0, u, e, i, and the diphthongs ea, oi]; and three 
others were added to them, so that it was from them the 
three remaining extra-trees were named; wherefore they 
are set apart by themselves [viz., io, ui, ae]. Secundum altos 
quidem, it was from the trees of the wood that names were 
given to the letters of the Ogham, by a metaphor.” 

The tract, after offering explanations of the names of 
the letters, presents us with what are called Verbal Oghams, 
that is, secret modes of oral communication, effected by 
substituting for each letter a periphrasis conveying some 
idea closely connected with and likely to suggest its name. 
For instance, as muzm, the name of the letter m, signifies 
the neck, it is represented in the verbal Ogham by the 
phrase arusc n-airlig (place of decapitation), or conair 
gota (passage of the voice). These verbal Oghams, both 
by the words and the grammatical forms occurring in 
them, manifest their great antiquity. In other alphabets 
intended to be employed in the same way the full names of 
persons, places, and things were used instead of their ini- 
tial letters. It seems hard to believe that such circumlo- 
cutory modes of speech could ever have been actually in 
use; still harder to imagine how they could have continued 
in use for several centuries: and yet we find, as O’Dono- 
van has observed, a distinct reference to this mode of 
speaking, in the following entry in the Annals of Clonmac- 
noise, as translated by Conall Mageoghegan, in the year 
1627 :—“ A.D. 1328. Morish O’Gibelan, Master of Arts, 
one exceeding well learned in the new and old laws, civille 
and cannon, a cunning and skillfull philosopher, an excel- 
lent poet in Irish, an eloquent and exact speaker of the 
speech which in Irish is called Ogham, and one that was 
well seen in many other good sciences .... ended his life 
this year.” At the end of the Ogham Tract are given some 
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artifices of writing, such as putting an Ogham character to 
stand for its name; and one curious example of the use of 
Ogham in prognosticating the sex of an unborn infant, 
The text of the tract is followed by a series of figures re. 
presenting different kinds of Oghams, or rather ciphers, to 
be used in writing, including a variety of signs denoting 
words or syllables. Some of these alphabets are named 
after heroes of the legendary period ; and the list closes 
with a Hebrew alphabet, two others professing to be Egyp- 
tian and African respectively ; and two veritable Futhorcs 
of sixteen letters, with the Scandinavian names of the 
Runes tolerably well spelt. One of these is called Ogam 
loilan4a:, the other Gadlogam. In the line immediately 
preceding the former of these is an Ogham alphabet with 
characters identical in form with Twig-Runes. 

The other ancient treatise, which supplies information 
respecting the Ogham character, is the Uraicept na Neigeas 
(Precepta doctorum), more recent by a century than the 
Book of Oghams to which it makes reference. It appears 
to have been recognised as the standard authority on 
subjects connected with grammar, from the time it was 
compiled down to a very recent.period. Copies of it are 
contained in the Book of Ballymote, the Book of Lecan, 
and several other vellum MSS. _ It consists of four books, 
the first attributed to Cenfaolad (+ 677), a man of whose 
learning accounts have reached us in various ways. The 
second book is ascribed to Ferceirtne, who is supposed to 
have lived at the commencement of the Christian era; the 
third to Amergin, the brother of Milesius; and the fourth 
to Fenius Fearsaidh, who is said in the Irish legendary 
history to have been King of Scythia, and also a professor 
of languages, a generation or so before the Exodus of the 
Israelites from Egypt. If this document were really what 
it pretends to be, it would possess a marvellous interest. 
But the student, on examining it, will be disappointed to 
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find that it is a clumsy fiction, or assemblage of fictions, 
embodying no authentic information with respect to the 
history of Irish letters, or the grammar of the Irish lan- 
guage. Such ideas of grammar as the authors were 
masters of were derived from Priscian and Donatus, from 
whom they frequently quote. 

The Uraicept professes to give an account of the inven- 
tion not only of the Gaedhelic alphabet but even of the 
Gaedhelic language. According to this authority, Fenius 
Fearsaidh, being king in Scythia, and also a professor of the 
three chief languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, journeyed, 
in company with two other eminent professors, Iar the son 
of Nema, and Gaedhel the son of Etheor, and a retinue of 
seventy-two scholars, to the plain of Shinar, hoping to find 
all the languages of the world in perfection at the place 
where they had originated. Being disappointed in this 
expectation, he sent out his scholars through the world, in 
order that they might learn the various languages in the 
countries where they were spoken. Their number was 
exactly sufficient for this purpose, seeing that out of each of 
the three primitive tongues twenty-four derived languages 
were formed. During the absence of his scholars, which 
lasted for seven years, Fenius provided them with food and 
clothing ; and remained himself in the neighbourhood of 
the site of the Tower of Babel, giving instruction to the 
various races of the world. When his scholars reassembled, 
they exhibited the fruits of their labours, and requested 
Fenius to form for them, by selection from all the various 
languages, a language which should be intelligible to 
themselves alone. Fenius complied with their request, and 
framed for them the Gaedhelic language, which is more 
expressive, lighter, smoother, and more copious, than any 
other language. He supplemented. the Gaedhelic by the 
addition of five dialects, and furnished the means of writing 
it by inventing the Bethluisnin. He had previously in- 
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vented the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin alphabets. But the 
Ogham is the most perfect, because tt was the last invented, 
The writers of the Uraicept, for there are traces of the work 
of several hands in the composition of this document, are 
not agreed as tothe part performed by Fenius in the inven- 
tionof the Irish language and alphabet. One commentator 
intimates that the Gaedhelic language must have existed 
before Fenius opened his philological school in the plain 
of Shinar; his argument being that the tale of the seventy. 
two languages could not be made up without it. In another 
place a commentator, perhaps the same acute critic, ob- 
serves that Fenius, who was learned in the three principal 
languages, even before he went from the North, that is, 
from Scythia, to the plain of Shinar, must have been 
acquainted with the corresponding alphabets, inasmuch as 
there “could not have been authors without alphabets,” 
Notwithstanding these discrepancies, the general purport 
of the account which the Uraicept gives of the origin of 
the Bethluisnin is to the effect that it was invented by 
Fenius Fearsaidh. It is true that, in one of the copies of 
the Uraicept, that, namely, which is preserved in the Book 
of Lecan, we find a reference to a passage in the Irish 
translation of Nennius, in which Ogma is spoken of as the 
inventor of the letters of the Scots and of the names be- 
longing tothem. This, however, is plainly an interpolation. 
It does not appear in the older MS. of the Uraicept in the 
Book of Ballymote; and it is at variance with the other 
statements which concur in representing Fenius as the 
originator of the Gaedhelic language and alphabet. In 
this absurd legend of the great Celtic Regius Professor and 
his school, there is, in all probability, no single element of 
truth. Ithas been told here, almost in the words of the ori- 
ginal, forthe purpose of enabling the reader to judge of the 
value of the testimony of the Uraicept respecting the Ogham 
character. The writer plainly knew nothing of its origin; 
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and invented this story, believing that it might be received 
as credible by persons more ignorant than himself. 

At the end of the Ogham Tract are given about 
eighty different forms of the alphabet, exhibiting various 
fanciful modifications to which it was subjected. These 
alphabets are obviously ciphers, meant to be unintelligible 
except to the initiated. The following, which stands /rs¢, 
appears to have been the original form of the Ogham :— 


FEPEE S88 + +eee++Se= 


blfsn hdtcqmgngzraouei 


From this the transition was easy to the form in which 
it is commonly presented, viz. : 


wre Ss &@ AGteq mgngs fr aoue i 


In fact all that was necessary was to make the stem-strokes 
of the letters in the primitive alphabet continuous. The 
Ogham in this form appears only as the sixteenth in order 
amongst the ciphers figured in the Ogham Tract. 

The next change made seems to have consisted in the 
addition of characters denoting diphthongs : 


ea oi ui ia ae 


Orx™ 


of these, the two which stand for ea and 07, as may be col- 
lected from a passage in the Uraicept, were first added, 
being probably suggested by, or intended to represent, the 
diphthongs @ and @ in the Latin alphabet. The last three 
appear to have been occasionally employed in other ways. 
Thus the symbol for wz was made to stand for y. The sym- 
bol for za is said to have been also used for ; and we are 
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‘told that the symbol for ae denoted likewise ~, cc, ch, ach, 
and ach." 

_It has been the more necessary to set before the reader 
this full account of the powers and forms of the letters in 
the Ogham alphabet, inasmuch as errors have crept into 
the statements which all the most eminent Irish antiqua- 
ries and grammarians have made respecting them. O’Fla- 
herty, Molloy, M‘Curtin, Harris, Ledwich, and O’Connor, 
not to mention Vallancey, Beaufort, and O’Flanagan, have 
fallen into mistakes more or less likely to mislead. Some 
modern writers have stated that was denoted in Ogham 
by a short stroke parallel to the stem-line. If this prac- 
tice was ever adopted, it was probably a recent contrivance, 
resorted to by persons ignorant of the manner in which 
the sound of that-letter was represented by the ancient 
Irish scribes. We learn from the Uraicept that the proper 
mode of writing was by 4, seeing that Z, as they pro- 
nounced it, was a softened 4. 

We are also presented in the modern Ogham alphabets 
with a spiral character said to denote z. This, too, is an 
invention growing, like the one just mentioned, out of ig- 
norance. The ancient Irish, when they had occasion to 
write words containing the letter z, substituted s/ or sd for 
it. Thus in the Liber Hymnorum we find the names Eliza- 
beth and Zacharias spelt Elistabeth and Stacharias; and 
in the copy of the Uraicept in the Book of Lecan, the name 
of the Greek letter Z is written S¢e/a. The fourteenth letter , 
of the Ogham alphabet was certainly intended to represent 
z. But the Irish character employed in the manuscripts to 


1So far as the writer knows, the The fifth is used for x or sc in a note 
third, fourth, and fifth diphthong sym- written in the Ogham character in the 
bols have not been found on any of the © margin of the S. Gall MS. of Priscian, 
monuments. The first is sometimes in the year 875 by the transcriber, who 
used to denote Z, as well as ea or eo. was an Irishman. 
The second is of very rare occurrence, 
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signify its power being somewhat like that which stands 
for y, it was supposed to denote that letter. Others, again, 
have taken it for x, contrary to all authority. 

The Ogham, like all the Greek alphabet, is named after 
its first two letters, Bethluzs, or Bethluisnin. The latter 
name seems to have given rise to the assertion that, in one 
form of the ancient Irish alphabet, the letter 2 stood third. 
There is nothing in the Uraicept to countenance this state- 
ment. On the other hand, there are passages in it which 
show that the word zz was occasionally taken in a gene- 
ral signification, and used with reference to all the letters 
of the alphabet indifferently. 

The letters of the Bethluisnin are all called ¢rees (feada) ; 
but that name is applied in a special signification to the 
vowels as being trees in the most proper sense. The con- 
sonants are termed szde-trees (taobomna); and the diph- 
thongs extra-trees (forfeada). The continuous stem-line 
along which the Ogham letters are ranged is termed the 
ridge (drum) ; each short stroke, perpendicular or oblique 
to it, is called a wig (fleasg). The form of the Ogham 
characters indicates a division of the alphabet into groups 
of five letters. Each group is named after its first letter. 
Thus the letters 4, /, f, s, 2 form the 4 group (azcme 5); h, d, 
4, ¢, 9, the 4 group (azcme h); andsoon. The diphthongs 
(forfeada) form a group named the forazcme. 

One of the first things to be noticed in the Bethluisnin 
is the separation of the vowels from the consonants. This 
arrangement alone ought to have satisfied any scholar that 
it was the work of a grammarian, and not a genuine pri- 
mitive alphabet. Again, the vowels are arranged accord- 
ing to the method of the Irish. grammarians, who divided 
them into two classes, the broad and the slender. The 
broad a, 0, w, are put first ; the slender ¢, z, last. At what- 
ever time this distinction had its rise, it was not by any 


means strictly observed by the earliest writers of this 
VOL. II. 2H ’ 
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country. Frequent violations of it are to be found in the 
orthography of the Irish passages in the Book of Armagh, 
in the glosses in the S. Gall Priscian, and in the spelling of 
names occurring in the most ancient inscriptions. 

We have already observed that the letters of the Beth- 
luisnin were all called trees ; and not only so, but the names 
of the respective /e/fers are said to be the names of real 
trees and plants. We meet with this statement in all ac- 
counts of the Bethluisnin, whether ancient or modern. It 
will be found, however, to be incorrect. It holds good 
only with respect to the names of some of the letters. Of 
several others it can be shown with certainty that they are 
not the names of trees or plants; whilst of the remainder 
we can only say that it is possible that they may have had 
such a signification. 

The names of the letters in the Bethluisnin are set 
down in their order, and with interpretations, as follows: 


bet?, birch, v; vuts, _ elder. 

luts, quicken. a, atlm, fir. 

fearn, alder. 0 onn, furze. 

satl, sallow. u, ur, heath. 

nin, ash. é, cadad, aspen. 

huat, hawthorn. | 2, tdad, yew. 

dutr, oak. ea, cabad, aspen. 

tinue, holly. ot, oir, spindletree. 
ty coll, hazel. ut, utlleann, woodbine. 
gorcu, queirt, apple. t tfin, gooseberry. 
™m, muin, vine. ae, amancoll, double 
& gort, ivy. coll: as it is formed of 
ng; ngetal, broom or two colls, c’s, or sets of 

reed. four parallel strokes, laid 

zor st, stratf, biackthorn. one across the other. 


Beit certainly means birch; Fearn, alder; Sazi, sal- 
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low; Dutr, oak; and Coll, hazel. Jdad is mentioned in 
the Brehon Laws as the name of a tree; but distinguished 
(perhaps through some blunder of the scribe) from zbur 
(yew), and crttach (aspen), with one or other of which there 
seems reason to identify it. Z/iz, or phim, may be regarded 
as the name of the gooseberry; for sfz” would, after the 
Celtic mode of pronunciation, pass into z/in, as Spina gives 
us the French efzme. Cetr¢t may possibly be an obsolete 
name for the apple-tree. uzs may denote the privet, if 
Rhys be the Welsh for that shrub. Az/m may be supposed 
to stand for the palm, though that is not an Irish tree. 
And Onn may have been the name of the ash in Irish, as 
it was in Welsh and Breton. It is scarcely probable that 
Luts was the old Gaelic name for the mountain ash, though 
that is stated in the Treatise on Ogham and the Uraicept. 
Caerthann is the received Irish name for that tree ; and the 
names in the kindred Celtic languages are very similar. 
As to the true meaning of -ge/al, eadad, and cabad some 
slight doubt may be entertained ; but it can be shown with 
almost certainty of proof that mim, huat, tinne, mutn, 
gort, straif, ur, otr, utllenn, and emancoll, are not the Irish 
names of trees or plants. This assertion with respect to 
the meaning of the names of the letters in the Bethluisnin 
must be taken for granted by our readers, because the proof 
of it would require a more elaborate investigation than 
could find a place in this article: and it ought not to be 
disputed merely because it controverts the authority of all 
Irish Dictionaries, Glossaries, and Grammars. In all of 
these, the names of the letters have been set down, without 
any expression of doubt, as the names of real trees, because 
the compilers found the words so explained in the Treatise 
on Oghams, the Uraicept, and other grammatical tracts, the 
materials of which were derived from the same sources, 
But it will not be easy to produce, from ancient writings of 


a different kind, quotations to prove that those names 
2H 2 
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belonged to real trees, respecting which we have asserted 
the contrary. 

It happens that we have preserved to us, in Irish manu- 
scripts, full and exact lists of the names of trees and plants: 
because the Brehon Laws contained precise regulations as 
to the graduated compensations to be paid for injuries done 
to them. We also have ancient medical treatises, in Irish, 
in which mention is made of many trees and plants em- 
ployed for medicinal purposes. The writers of the Ogham 
Tract and the Uraicept, finding that the letters of the 
Bethluisnin were collectively termed ¢rees, and that the 
names of some of the letters were actually the names of 
real trees, might naturally have assumed that the names 
of all were the names of real trees or plants. Whereas the 
fact seems to have been that the letters were in the first 
instance called trees, because of the virgular form of the 
Ogham characters which represented them; and that the 
contriver of the Ogham, having begun by giving the names 


of real trees to letters in his alphabet, was content to adopt 
names of a different kind as soon as he came to the end of 
the trees which had occurred to him as suitable for his 


purpose. 

It may not be easy to find the clew of thought which 
led the contriver of the Ogham alphabet to arrange the 
letters in the order which it exhibits. It is possible that 
the process may have been purely arbitrary. It seems, 
however, not improbable that he may have taken the fol- 
lowing coursein grouping and arranging them. He may 
have commenced by writing the twenty-three letters of the 
Latin alphabet in the following form :— 


C D 
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He might then proceed to exclude the letters which were 
not in use in Irish, striking out K, P, X, and Y. That P 
was not regarded as an Irish letter may be shown by the 
authority of the Uraicept: mz b¢ p tsim gaedilg. He might 
then substitute Ng for P; that naso-palatal being an es- 
sential sound in the Celtic dialects. He might next trans- 
fer C into the place of the excluded K, as being equivalent 
in sound; and promote Z from the bottom, where it was 
standing by itself, to the top of the third vertical column. 
His paradigm would then stand thus :— 


At B! Z Dp? 
EF G H 
]* C L) M? 
N} Ot Ng’* Q? 
RS TF Vt 


The indices affixed to the letters in the last paradigm will 
direct the reader’s attention to the fact that each horizontal 
line contains one letter out of each of the five azcmes in the 
Beithluisnin. As the vowels constitute a group by them- 
selves, the alphabet-maker may have next selected them 
to form a first azcme, and proceeded to group the other 
aicmes, putting into them a letter out of each horizontal 
line, and doing this either quite arbitrarily or for some 
fanciful reason.’ 

This hypothesis as to the arrangement of the letters in 
the Beithluisnin is not proposed as a thing that even ap- 
proaches to the certainty of demonstration. The most that 
can be said of it is, that it accounts for the order in which 
we find the letters, and does so in a simple way. It is 
highly improbable that we shall ever be able to trace the 


* It is easy to see that a singlechange make the order of the indices 4, I, 3, 2 
in the order of the letters both in the in all the lines, and would thus sepa- 
third and fourth horizontal lines, and _rate the aicmes, bringing each out into 
4 double change in the fifth line, would _a vertical column by itself, 
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connexion of the ideas which passed through the mind of 
the alphabet-maker whilst he was constructing the Beith- 
luisnin. It was only a few years ago that Mr. Kaye showed 
good reasons for believing that the letters of the Phceni- 
cian alphabet were arranged in the order in which they 
stand with a regard to phonetic principles ; and no one, so 
far as we are aware, has assigned any reason for the de- 
rangement of the letters in the Runic Futhorc. It is en- 
tirely consistent with what has been said as to the formation 
of the original Ogham alphabet of twenty letters, to suppose 
that the fifth group of five Ogham characters was an after- 
thought. It is not in symmetry with the remaining groups, 
not being constructed, as it might have been, on the prin- 
ciple of making the characters in a group differ merely in 
the number of strokes contained in each of them. It would 
not have cost the original alphabet-maker much thinking 
to devise a fifth group, consisting either of long strokes 
crossing the stem-line at right angles, or of oblique strokes. 
sloping in a direction opposite to that in which the strokes 
of the third azcme lean. Moreover, the purpose which this 
supplemental group was intended to serve was plainly to 
furnish the means of writing Latin words containing the 
diphthongs Ai and CE, and the consonants P, X, and Y, 
which had been left unrepresented in the original Ogham 
alphabet of twenty letters. 

There is scarcely any detail in the foregoing account of 
the structure of the Ogham alphabet which does not indi- 
cate a close connexion between it and the Runic alphabets, 
especially the later and more developed ones, such as were 
used by the Anglo-Saxons, and were constructed by per- 
sons acquainted with the Roman letters. 

The most important feature to be noticed is the division 
of the Bethluisnin into groups, and the designation of each 
letter by means of a character which denotes in the first 
instance the number of the group, and next, the place that 
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the letter holds in that group. It is precisely upon this 
principle that the Class-Runes are formed; and the very 
signs used to represent one species of them, viz., the Tree- 
or Twig-Runes, are not only similar to, but even identical 
with, some of the ciphers figured in the Book of Oghams. 

Liljegren, in his Runldra, p. 50, gives the following 
alphabet, 


AARRRRAARRRAARAAR 


St. eo 6} eR Bw Se t bm 6 


in which we recognise not only an exemplification of the 
principle on which the Ogham alphabet is constructed, but 
even a development of it in a form not unlike that of the 
Ogham itself. 

Professor Stephens, in his great work on Runes, gives 
examples of this kind of Runic writing, of which the fol-’ 
lowing is a characteristic specimen. At the end of one of 
the inscriptions at Maeshow, the Rune-graver has intro- 
duced his own name, AARLIKR (4érling), written in 
these Twig-Runes thus : 


YVYVY VY 


evidently intending thereby to give a proof of his Runic 
accomplishments by his use of a cipher; just as medieval 
scribes were not unfrequently in the habit of writing in 
Greek letters the colophons in which they recorded their 
own names, and other circumstances connected with their 
transcripts. 

Runic writers had another way of constructing Crypt- 
Runes on the same principle. Choosing a letter written 
once, twice, or thrice on one side to mark the number of 
the class, they repeated it on the other side to denote the 
place of the letter in the class. The earliest written men- 
tion of these Class-Runes known to us is in the Alcuin 
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MSS. in St. Gall. This mode of writing is thus described 
in the MSS. 

“jis-runa dicuntur quae I littera per totum scribuntur, 
ita ut quotus versus sit, primum brevioribus I, quae haec 
littera sit in versu, longioribus I, scribatur. Ita ut nomen 
corvi scribatur his litteris ita : 


1. ITQITL ri. IIIT 1. ITIL 1. I wm. II 


“Jagoruna dicuntur que ita scribuntur per L. litteram, ut 
nomen corvi: 


Perr. es TUTTE PAL PLEA BAY Tee 


“hahelruna dicuntur ista que in sinistra parte quotus 
versus ostendunt et in dextera quota littera ipsius versus 
sit.” 


EEF 


* Soofruna dicuntur que supra in punctis quotus sit ver- 
sus subtiliter ostendunt : 


sed aliquando mixtim illas faciunt ut supra sint puncti 
qui litteram signant et subtus ordo versus.” 

Thus the 6th stave of the 1st class or row is C; the 8th 
of the 3rd is 0; the 5th of the 1st is R; the 2nd of the 1st 
is U; and the 3rd of the 2nd is I, the whole making CORVI, 
the word required. ei 

As the Alcuin MS. is of the ninth century, we may 
safely assume that the method of writing by Class- or Tree- 
Runes was much older. Professor Stephens notices an 
instance of their use on the R6k monument, which he as- 
cribes to the ninth century. Other Runic ciphers were 
formed by repeating the initial letter of each of the three 
groups (f, u, th, 0, r, c) (h, n, i, a, s) (t, b, m, 1, 6) a different 
number of times, to denote each of the remaining letters in 
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that group. Thus the symbol for /written thrice stood for 
th; two h’s for m, and soon. Here again we have an in- 
stance of the application of the principle on which the 
Ogham alphabet was framed. 

It ought to be mentioned in this place, though we are 
not yet able to bring the fact into relation with others 
which bear upon our subject, that an Arabic collection of 
alphabets, or more properly speaking, ciphers, by Ibn 
Wahshiyah, translated by Von Hammer, contains two tree- 
shaped alphabets ; of which one is constructed on precisely 
the same principle as the Ogham, and the forms of the 
character are identically the same as those of the Twig- 
Runes. Ibn Wahshiyah names this “ the alphabet of 
Dioscorides the philosopher, commonly called the Tree- 
Alphabet. He wrote on trees, shrubs, and herbs, and of 
their secret, useful, and noxious qualities in this alphabet, 
used since in their books by different philosophers.” This 
work, which for a time possessed some authority, is now 
proved to bea forgery. The greater number of the alpha- 
bets which it contains are merely fictitious ; and its pre- 
tended explanations of Egyptian hieroglyphics are all 
found to be incorrect. But the work, apocryphal as it is, 
was written in the ninth or tenth century: and it will be a 
curious problem to account for the similarity between the 
tree-alphabets represented in it and the Twig-Runes of 
* Scandinavia. 

Perhaps the germ of the method of constructing the 
Ogham alphabet was involved in the custom of denoting 
the five vowels by points, numbering from one to five, 
which had grown up at a very early period. From a single 
group of five letters represented in this way, the alphabet- 
maker may have been led on to frame an entire alphabet, 
consisting of four such groups. 

In the tract De Inventione Linguarum, at the end of the 
works of Hrabanus Maurus, we meet with an example of 
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this practice. In it the vowels in the words Jncipit versus 
Bontfacit Arch. gloriosique Martyris are represented by 
dots:—z by one; a by two; ¢ by three ; o by four; andy 
by five. 

The author of the “ Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique,” 
(tom. iii., p. 508), referring to this, says, “‘ Au moyen age 
cet art [de cryptographie] devint 4 la mode. S. Boniface, 
Archevéque & Martyr, passe pour l’avoir porté d’ Angleterre 
en Allemagne.” 

The writer has observed other instances of this kind 
of vowel cipher in Latin and Irish MSS. Professor Ste- 
phens notices that a Vienna MS., written towards the 
close of the ninth century, gives, at the end of a Futhore, 
points as signs of the vowels, viz.,. fora; : fore; : fori; 

: foro; and * foru; adding, “ we must remember that 
this is chiefly for fanciful or secret writing, just as their 
manuscripts sometimes inform us how we may substitute 
one letter for another, for the same purpose, or leave the 
vowels out, and so on.” Weshall see that similar artifices 
were practised in Ogham writing. 

The connexion between Runes and Oghams is most 
distinctly indicated by the fact that the Ogham is con- 
structed on the fundamental principle of the Tree-Runes. 
But there are many instances of resemblance in matters 
of detail, so close that, when they are considered collectively, 
we are forced to regard them as the consequences of imi- : 
tation. 

The verbal Oghams, of which we have already made 
mention, have their exact counterparts amongst the Runes. 
The Skalds had periphrastic or poetical names by which 
they designated the different Runes. Liljegren gives no 
less than twenty-four such ‘names for So/ (the sun), the 
Rune which stands for the letter s. :—“ The light of the 
land,” “the world flame,” “ the splendid sphere,” “plea- 
sant shine,” “ Heaven's window,” “Sister of the moon,” &c. 
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Again; the diphthongs were placed at the end of the 
Ogham alphabet, as in the Anglo-Saxon Futhorc. 

In both Oghams and Runes a character was sometimes 
made to stand for its name. Thus the Ogham Tract tells 
us that the word or syllable “ Ruzs” might be represented 
by the Ogham character for 7. So, on the other hand, 
amongst the Runes, particularly as we find these in Anglo- 
Saxon MSS., the Runes for D, F, & M, were commonly 
used to stand for the words “ Daeg” (day), Fe (property), 
and “ Man”’ (man), respectively. 

Both Oghams and Runes are occasionally written and 
read backwards, that is to say, from right to left. 

Rune-gravers wrote cu for g, as Ogham-writers made 
their symbol for g to stand for cz. 

It seems extremely probable that the forms of the 
Tree-Runes, and of the characters in the original Ogham 
alphabet, suggested the notion of using the term /ree to 
designate an Ogham letter. The Ogham vowels, which 
have branches on both sides, are termed simply ¢rees; the 
consonants, which have branches only on one side, or 
branches placed obliquely, are called szde-¢rees. Vallancey 
noticed the resemblance of the Ogham characters to trees ; 
but it appears from the following passage, that in his opi- 
nion the form was adapted to the name, rather than the 
name to the form :— 

“From the Book of Oghams, translated and published 
in my Vindication, it appears that the first Ogham charac- 
ters were intended to represent trees; thus is ex- 
actly the Chinese Key, or character for a tree, except 
the additional oblique strokes + — Prospectus of a 
Dictionary of the Language of the ancient Irish,” Introd., 
P- 34. 

The idea of a stem-line as a rule or guide to the rest of 
the characters seems to have been borrowed from the 
Runes. Instances of Runes standing on, or depending 
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from, a single straight line are common. It was also not 
unusual to make a vertical straight line the common stem. 
line (staf) to a number of Runes whose characteristic 
strokes (kannestreken) branched out from it consecutively, 

The letters a and 0, are denoted by the same characters 
in the Runic alphabet and in the original Ogham. This 
circumstance may help us to account for the conformation 
of the vowel group in the Ogham alphabet. Beginning 
with the vowels a and 9, for which he found Runic characters 
already formed, viz., stem-strokes, with one or two strokes 
across them, the alphabet-maker went on to invent cha- 
racters for the remaining vowels, on the same principle. 

So much for the tree-form of the Ogham letters. Their 
tree names seem to have multiplied in a somewhat similar 
manner. 

In the original Runic alphabet but two of the letters 
are named after trees: thorn, and birch. In the later 
and more developed Anglo-Saxon alphabets we find the 
number of tree-names increased to six: thorn, yew, sedge, 
birch, oak, and ash. The contriver of the Ogham alpha- 
bet named even more of his letters after trees. In this 
case, as in the former one, we see an obvious progress ina 
certain direction, indicating the gradual development of an 
idea. 

When we come to consider the powers of the letters in 
the Ogham, we find fresh reason to infer its close connexion 
with the Runic alphabet. 

The letter 4, though rightly excluded from the number 
of radical letters by Irish grammarians, both ancient and 
modern, was manifestly thought indispensable when the 
Ogham alphabet was contrived. We cannot otherwise 
account for the fact, that a character is assigned to it, the 
removal of which would entirely disturb the symmetry of 
the scale. This indicates that the framers of the Ogham 
were influenced by a regard to a foreign alphabet includ- 
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ing 4. We find it in the Scandinavian alphabet of sixteen 
Runes, as well as in the alphabets of Phoenician origin. 

Again, the letter # is wanting, both in the original 
Ogham of twenty letters and in the oldest Runes. And 
in the later Runic alphabets it is represented by a dotted 
b,(Stunginn Biarkan). On the other hand, £ is a primitive 
letter in the Phoenician alphabet. 

It is vain to assert that the Irish grammarians who 
used and wrote about the Ogham were unacquainted with 
the Scandinavian or Anglo-Saxon Runes. We have their 
own evidence to the contrary. Among the Ogham alpha- 
bets figured in the book of Ballymote, we find two Runic 
alphabets tolerably correctly written. One is called Zhe 
Ogham of the men of Lochlan, that is, of Scandinavia. 
The other is named Zhe Ogham of the Galls, that is, of the 
foreigners (Northmen); and along with it are given the 
old Northern names of the letters. One of the ciphers 
given in the Ogham tract is called Runogam na Fian, the 
secret Ogham of the Fenians, the soldiers of the ancient 
Irish Militia. Two of the characters in it are actually 
Runes. But the most conclusive testimony on this head is 
furnished by a fragment discovered by Professor O’Curry, 
in a MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. A 
folio of vellum, used as a fly-leaf to bind together a small 
fasciculus included in the volume, was found by him to 
have contained a short poem, furnishing rules for the con- 
struction of a Runic Futhorc, and followed by the alphabet 
itself, written in full. The first five letters are wanting, and 
some of the remaining ones are very indistinct. Enough, 
however, is left to show that it was a fully developed 
and comparatively recent alphabet of Runes, arranged 
according to the order of the letters in the Ogham alpha- 
bet. . The following fac-simile exhibits as much of it as is 
at all distinct. 

AAALO Le HAAG ONAL 


hoce 4 MENS LT PA OU Ee 1 CA-01-1: 1A: Ae 
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The beginnings and endings of several of the verses 
are illegible; but their general purport appears from the 
parts which remain. They were merely intended to rm. 
mind a person of the mode in which the several Runes 
were formed, thus: ¢ as a hook (turned) towards you: tam 
Jingers up in c; st two twigs on a twig—two fingers in the 
back of o—two twigs from one root in u, &c. 

Fortunately, the last line is perfect, and contains the 
following account of the manner in which this Runic 
alphabet was brought into Ireland :— 


‘“‘ Hither was brought in the sword sheath of Lochlan’s King 
The Ogham across the sea. It was his own hand that cut it.” 


This story can hardly be an absolute fiction. The 
forms of the Runes are to some extent a confirmation of 
its truth. They are of the Scandinavian, not of the Anglo- 
Saxon type; and the assertion that the alphabet itself 


was cut upon the sheath of a sword is in accordance with 
what we know of the customs of the Northern people. The 
hilt of the sword with which Bedéwulf slew the Grendel’s 
mother is described as having been marked with Rune 
staves (Beéwulf, 1. 3388); and in the Edda we find Bryn- 
hildr teaching Sigurdr to cut the Sigrunar (victorious 
Runes) on the hilt and other parts of his sword (Brynhildr, 
Quid. 1. 6). The Archeological Album (1845), p. 204, 
furnishes us with a representation of a silver sword-hilt 
thus inscribed with Runes, which was found some time 
ago in Kent. Professor Stephens figures a bronze ferule 
originally attached to the end of a wooden sword-sheath, 
and bearing an inscription in Runes. 

But it is not easy to determine what inference can be 
drawn from this fragmentary statement. We are not told 
in what order the Runes were arranged. If it were thatof 
the Bethluisnin, we should have an instance of a most 
intimate connexion between Runes and Oghams, but in 
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any case the fact remains that the two alphabets are here 
prought into actual contact. 

The results to which the analysis of the Ogham alpha- 
bet itself seems to lead are the following :— 

1. It is a cipher, that is to say, a series of signs which 
represent letters, as the elements of a real alphabet stand 
for sounds. This needs no proof. It is apparent on in- 
spection. 

2, Being a cipher, as thus defined, it was contrived by 
those who possessed a knowledge of one or more foreign 
alphabets. 

3- The alphabets to which it appears to be most closely 
related are the Latin alphabet, and a comparatively recent 
and fully developed Runic Futhore. 

4. The principle upon which the Ogham alphabet is 
constructed, and the form of its characters, connect it as 
closely as possible with the Tree-Runes, and it is more 
rational to suppose that the Ogham was derived from the 
Tree-Runes than to assume the converse; the Tree-Runes 
being a particular species of Class Runes, all of which are 
developed out of the Runic Futhorc. 

5. The Ogham, being a cipher, is essentially cryptic in 
its nature, and was used for special purposes by persons 
possessing a different alphabet that served for common 
use. Its cryptic character is expressly asserted in the 
Ogham Tract, and is intimated plainly enough in the 
Uraicept, where it is stated that the scholars of Fenius 
desired to be supplied with a means of communication 
which should be unintelligible to others. 

6. It is far from being stenographic, as some have 
supposed. The letters 4 and 4, which are simplest in form, 
are least frequent in recurrence on the monuments; whilst 
the letters c and 7, which recur most frequently, are the 
most complicated characters. 

7. The Ogham alphabet is not related, as some have 
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imagined, to the arrow-headed writings. These cuneiform 
characters, though they include amongst them some pho- 
netic signs, rest essentially upon an ideographic basis; 
and we find in their formation no example of the appli. 
cation of that principle which is fundamental in the 
contrivance of the Tree-Runes, and the Ogham alpha- 
bet. 


It remains to be seen whether the propositions above 
stated are confirmed by the testimony of our monuments 
and the ancient documents in which allusion is made to 
the use of the Ogham character. 


C. LIMERICK. 





PROPERTIANA. 
PROPERTIUS, Book I. iii. 22. [Ed. Keil]. 


Et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae, 
Carminaque Erinnes non putat aequa suis. 


O manuscript has Zrtnnes, or anything like it, in the 
second line. The Naples MS., usually considered 
the best, has Carmina que qguivis. Hence I propose to 


read— 
Carmina quae quaevis non putat aequa suis, 


and to give a totally new interpretation. Corznnae is the 


antecedent to guae; and the meaning is that Cynthia con- 
sidered her writings as good as those of Corinna, who 
thought no poems tn the world equal to her own. The proud 
Corinna has now met her match. Only a few fragments of 
Corinna’s poetry are extant, but even in those few we have 
evidence that the Boeotian poetess was somewhat vain of 
her lyric powers. She writes 

péya & éuns yéyabe works 

Aryoupoxwrirys évorjs. 

2 Frag., ed. Bergk. 


If it is true that she vanquished the “ Theban eagle” in a 
lyrical contest, and if, as Eustathius tells us ad J//. £, 
P: 247, 30, of artyoe avbritg éxpiOnoav évaudXAor roi ‘Ourpov, 
Corinna had a right to be proud. 
It will be noticed that the only change in the MS. that 
I make is the substitution of ¢ for ¢ [gue guevis for gue gut= 
VOL. II. 2I 
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vs]. The Groningen MS., of the merits of which codex far 
too high an estimate was formed by Lachmann, has Jyrnes, 
the nearest approach in any MS. to Erinnes ; but I regard 
this merely as a desperate attempt to introduce a genitive, 


"5x. ¥. 


Nunc quoniam ista tibi placuit sententia, cedam: 
Tela, precor, pueri, promite acuta magis. 


The jealousy of the poet has been excited, apparently on 
good grounds, and he writes a bitter complaint to Cynthia, 
beginning /ste guod est, ego saepe fut. 

I should have nothing to say about the two verses above 
were it not that Mr. Allen’s manuscript (2. ¢., Scaliger’s') 
has a curious reading which for a long time I could make 
nothing of: it has sma for sententia. Ihave solved the 
enigma, to my own Satisfaction at least, and read with 
some confidence, 


Nunc quoniam iste tibi placuit, stultissima, cedam. 


Against the ordinary reading may be urged that sententia 
placutt is a very sober prosaic expression ; semtentva in fact 
is used nowhere else by Propertius. The proposed altera- 
tion has many things to recommend it: first, the applica- 
tion of zs/e to his rival, as in the first line of the poem; 
secondly, the use of p/acuzt. Placere is the regular word 
for winning the affections of anyone. So our author: 
». 


Z.'24,.'26. 


Uni si qua flace¢ culta puella sat est. 


' See an article by Professor Ellis almost a Perusian, with some propriety 
and the writer, in‘ Hermathena,’’vol.ii. I think I shall call the MS. in future 
p. 124. The MS, having been writ- the CopEX PERUSINUS. 
ten at Perusia, and Propertius being 
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II. vii. 19. 
Tu mihi sola places ; placeam tibi Cynthia solus. 


So Ovid, 
HER. VI. 83. 


Nec facie meritisque place‘: sed carmina novit. 


Instances of this use of A/aceo might be multiplied ad /bz- 
tum. Thirdly, the use of cedam,—“ Since he has gained 
your heart, I will resign my pretensions.” 


Now, as to s/u/tt'sstma, I believe sma may be a contrac- 
tion of this word; it certainly is a contraction of some 
word, and what is more, of along word. I do not find in 
the codex Perusinus as short a contraction again, but I 
find it has in another place s/ws for studtus. 

Propertius calls Cynthia a fool again, III. xiv. 18, 


Experta in primo, stulta, cavere potes ; 
and again, IV. xix. 5, 
At tu, stulta, deos tu fingis inania verba ; 


in both cases with reference to her folly in allowing her 
affections to be engaged by an unworthy lover. 


V. iv. 55. 
Sic, hospes, pariamne tua regina sub aula ? 
Dos tibi non humilis prodita Roma venit. 


It seems to me that this passage, which has been re- 
garded as corrupt, is quite sound, and presents little diffi- 
culty, if we put a question stop at the end of the line, as I 
have done—“ Shall Ion these conditions, for these services 
(ste), be your queen and mother of your children, stranger?” 

On Vv. ix. 74, “ Sic Sanctum Tatiae composuere Cures,” 
Mr. Paley explains sé¢ as éml roiede, and so I explain it 
here. 

ARTHUR PALMER. 





NOTE ON EUR. BACCH. 1059. 


Eur. BACCH. 1059. 
& £6’, ob piv iorapev 
ovx éfixvotpat pawddwv docots vobwv. 
RANSLATE, “I cannot reach with mine eyes these 
simular maenads.” Compare King Lear, “Thou 
simular man of virtue.” 

Mr. George O’Connor, M.A., of Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, in his brief but original and judicious notes to a very 
brilliant translation of the Bacchae, which he has recently 
published,' has pointed out “that in the poems of Catullus 
are to be found many reminiscences of the Bacchae; at the 
time of his composition of the ‘ Attis’ especially, Catullus 
appears to have had the language of the Bacchae fresh in 
his memory.” 

I think Mr. O’Connor has shown very good grounds 
for his ingenious remark; and it seems to me no small 
confirmation of the soundness of véMwy in the passage 
quoted above, that Catullus uses mo/hus in the same meta- 
phorical sense when he calls Attis 2otha mulzer, \xiii. 27: 

simul haec comitibus cecinit Attis, otha mulier. 
Catullus also applies this epithet to the borrowed light 
of the moon in xxxiv., 15. 

The other passages of Catullus in which Mr. O’Connor 

sees signs of a recent study of the Bacchae are :— 


BACCH. 59. 
Tumava, “Péas re pntpds éud 0 cipyuara, 
1 Dublin; E. Ponsonby. 1876. 
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with which he compares Cat. A7Ztzs, 10, 


niveis citata cepit manibus leve fypanum, 
typanum, tubam Cybelles, tua, mater, initia ; 


ingeniously suggesting that ‘wa zuz/za means “ thine own 
invention,” evpfpara. 
BACCH. 32, 33- 


rolyap viv abras éx Souwv dorpyo” ey 
pavias’ dpos 8 oixoter mapdxoror ppevav. 
Cp. Cat. Attzs, 4, 


stimulatus ibi furenti rabie, vagus animis. 


BACCH. 506. 
oix oto Sri Cis ot Spas ov doris ef. 

Mr. O’Connor, reading ov@ for ovd of the MS. after Zijc, 
renders, Zhou knowest not thy blind life (in ignoring me), 
nor what thou seest (me, the god incarnate), zor who thou art 
(Pentheus, the man of sorrows); and compares Cat. xvii., 


21, 22: 
talis iste meus stupor nil videt, nihil audit, 


ipse qui sit, u/rum sit an non sit, id quoque nescit. 

Mr. O’Connor adds that Catullus may have taken ov« 
dle? br: Zi¢ in the sense of “thou knowest not that thou art 
alive” (= “whether thou art alive or not’’). 

BACCH. 864. 
dépav 
eis aidépa Spowepov 
pirrovo’. 
Cp. Cat. AZttis, 23, 
ubi capita maenades vi zaciunt ederigerae. 
BACCH. 990. 
Aeaivas S€ revos 68°  Topydvwv ArBvocay yévos. 
Cp. Cat. Ix. 1, 
num te leaena montibus Libystinis, &c. ; 
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Cat. Ixiv. 154-157, 
quaenam te genuit sola sub rupe leaena, &c. 

Mr. O’Connor observes that the whole passage in this 
poem describing the maenad revels (Ixiv. 251-264) is woven 
out of lines from the Bacchae; ex. g7., verse 260, 

orgia quae frustra cupiunt audire profani, 
is plainly indebted to Bacch. 472, 


dppyt a&Baxxevrovow eidévar Bporav. 


BACCH. 1056. 
ai & éxhurodora: 7~KiN’ ds woA0t Evya. 
Cp. Cat. Atiis, 33, 


veluti iuvenca vitans onus indomita iugi. 


In my edition of the Bacchae I used some of “ the as- 
perities of the Brunckian age” in characterising the im- 
posture by which Henri Estienne (the famous Stephanus) 
recommended his own conjectures by the authority of 
pretended MSS. He has vitiated all the subsequent 
criticism of the Bacchae by this fraud, and notably has 
deserved ill of v. 1061, into which pdé@wv and dcov would 
never have been introduced but for the belief that these 
words were actually found in his veteres codices Italict. It 
is singular that a precisely similar fraud has been practised 
with reference to the Letters of Cicero by another French- 
man—I mean Du Bos, better known as Bosius. It was not 
until the year 1855 that Maurice Haupt discovered that no 
such MSS. as the Decurtatus (y.) and Crusellinus (X.) of 
Bosius ever existed. The arguments of Haupt acquired the 
certainty of a demonstration when Mommsen found that a 
MS. deposited in Paris contained the rough draft of 
Bosius’ notes for the last seven books of the Epp. ad Att. 
On comparing these with the published commentary of 
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Bosius, Mommsen found that he had frequently ascribed 
one reading to the MSS. in his first draft, and quite another 
in the published commentary. Ineach case Bosius recom- 
mended his own conjecture by.the authority of the fabri- 
cated MS.; and in some cases he changed his view of a 
passage in the time intervening between the first draft 
and the ultimate publication, and accordingly changed 
his account of the reading of his MS. For instance, in 
Epp. ad Att., x. 6, 2, Bosius in his published edition 
reads De Quzncto filto fit a me sedulo; on which he states 
that his codex Decurtatus has de Q. F., and his Crusellinus, 
de Q. filto. In his unpublished premiere ébauche found by 
Mommsen, he had given as the reading of the Decurtatus, de 
Q. frat., adding “‘ Victorius legit de Q. filo, quam scriptu- 
ram in meis non reperio.” Baiter certainly transcends the 
“asperities of the Brunckian age,” but does not (at least 
in his own opinion) transcend that emphasis of expression 
which is warranted by the case, when after narrating the 
circumstances just referred to he adds “‘ Bosium cito scelus 
suum morte luisse a latronibus trucidatum.” It is a 
strange coincidence that these two Frenchmen, Stephanus 
and Bosius—both scholars of the most profound learn- 
ing, and of almost unsurpassed brilliancy in emenda- 
tion—should have stooped to a fraud to establish con- 
jectures, which in some cases were so good that they must 
have been almost universally accepted as certain conjectu- 
ral emendations, if candidly put forth as such. It is 
curious too to observe the different way in which scholars 
have received the disclosure of each of these impostures. 
Since Haupt and Mommsen proclaimed the disingenuous- 
ness of Bosius, the subsequent editors have vied with each 
other to swell the chorus of obloquy, “and none so poor to 
do him reverence.” We hear of nothing but “fraus et 
fallacia,” “mendacium fraudulenti hominis,” “ audacia et 
perfidia ;” and Baiter goes so far as to say “ furca igitur 
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expellendae quotquot lectiones a sola Bosianorum codicum 
auctoritate pendent.” But Stephanus has been more for- 
tunate. Kirchhoff has proved the non-existence of his 
veteres codices Italict as clearly as Haupt has proved the 
non-existence of the X. and Y.of Bosius. Yet Dindorf has 
not a word to say about his imposture; and Mr. Paley 
charitably gives BéAo¢ on Bacch. 25, as Stephens’ correction 
of uédoe of the MSS., without hinting that he alleged for it 
substantive MS, authority ; and on v. 1060 the same justly 
valued editor puts forward do: péOwv as the conjecture of 
Musgrave for dco: vdAwv, adding that Elmsley tells us that 
Porson approved é7o ué8wv—as if Musgrave would have 
proposed, or Porson approved, such a reading, if they had 
known that »é0wv was nothing more than a guess of 
Stephens; that the MS. to which he ascribed it never 
existed ; and that all his statements about it, and his quota- 
tions from it, are mere fictions. So little real interest in the 
state of the text of the Classics is felt, even by the most 
industrious and most widely read of English editors. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 





THE TRUE ARISTOTLE. 


HE great obstacle to the intelligent study of the 
ancient philosophy is the peculiarity of the philoso- 
phical formulae which it employs, and the difficulty of 
translating them into the corresponding formulae of modern 
thought. It is this that renders the philosophical works 
of Cicero, for instance, so unintelligible to the majority 
of readers, who visit their want of intelligence upon the 
author, and regard him either as a sciolist or as an im- 
postor. The mponypiva and amorponypuéva of the Stoics, 
their caf ijxovra and xarop§ipara, in the mouths of the inter- 
locutors in the dialogues of Cicero, appear little better 
than the reciprocal dialogisms with which Squire Thornhill 
posed honest Moses in the parlour of the Vicar. It is from 
this cause that the philosophical works of Cicero even to the 
present moment await their editor. The scholars who have 
hitherto undertaken the task have not been philosophers ; 
the philosophers who have made the attempt have not 
been scholars ; and neither scholars nor philosophers have 
entertained the faintest idea of converting the ancient 
philosophical formulae into their modern equivalents. 
Perhaps of all ancient philosophers the one who is the 
most famous, and who has attracted the greatest multitude 
of editors, is the one who has been least appreciated and 
most glaringly misunderstood. The name of Aristotle has 
been in every mouth for two thousand years. In Athens, in 
Rome, in Samarcand he has been alike omnipotent. He 
has had editors, commentators, and translators by the 
thousand—followers and disciples by the myriad. The 
Church has invoked his aid for the defence of her dogmas, 
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and the Devil has been invoked to explain the mystic 
meaning of his words. He has been canonized; he has 
been anathematized; he has been burnt. Every vicissi- 
tude of fortune has overtaken him, except that of being 
understood. 

The Ethics of Aristotle may fairly claim the glory 
which has been accorded to his Logic. It is the earliest 
systematic treatise upon the subject, and it is the best. 
And yet it may well be doubted whether, of all the thousand 
commentators upon that great work, even one has hada 
glimpse of the real philosophic import of its fundamental 
doctrine. To enable us to approach this question with 
advantage, let us take a bird’s-eye view of the lie of the 
different questions which are discussed in that masterpiece 
of philosophical analysis. 

With Aristotle, Ethics is only the vestibule of Poli- 
tics, and the great object of Politics, in the eyes of the 
philosophic politician, is the promotion of the happiness 
of the state. The happiness of the state is made up of the 
happiness of individuals; and the happiness of individuals, 
considered as members of society, consists in the active 
exercise of moral virtue. The main security for the per- 
formance of the duties which virtue enacts is early habit. 
Habit is formed by the due regulation of the pains and 
pleasures of the young. The education of the young can 
never be thoroughly carried out, except under the super- 
vision of the state; and the state, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, as according to Plato, should undertake the 
whole work of education. 

The preliminary discussion of the Ethics, then, relates to 
happiness, which Aristotle considers to be the great object, 
the end and aim of action (réAo¢). In what does happiness 
consist? Aristotle pursues the same method in arriving 
at his definitions that Bacon pursues in the investigation 
of the laws of nature. He passes in review all preceding 
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theories; he rejects them one by one as incompetent to 
explain the facts; and thus he arrives at his conclusion. 
Post rejectiones et exclusiones debttas necessarto conclu- 
adit. As to happiness, his conclusion is that it consists 
neither in abstractions, nor the pursuit of honour, nor de- 
yotion to the pleasure of the moment; but that it is to be 
found in the exercise of our higher faculties in their perfec- 
tion, the satisfaction of the conditions demanded by our phy- 
sical existence and sensyous nature being presupposed. In 
other words, it is Yuyiic évépyeta Kar’ aperiy teAsorarny év Bip 
rXsiy. But what are our highest functions? Considered 
as an isolated being, lov povwrny dywv, Man possesses no 
higher faculty than his intellect; and the free play of the 
intellect then may, in an abstract point of view, be re- 
garded as his greatest happiness, his highest good. But 
man is not isolated; he is a member of society. He is not 
mere intellect; he is a composite of intellect and passion. 
In what, then, does his prime happiness, taking him as he 
is, consist? Aristotle proclaims, as Pope proclaimed— 


Know, then, this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 


This principle, however, he makes no effort to establish. 
He assumes it as a principle, and starts ad rov apyov; he 
does not Jrove it as a fact, and proceed émi ra¢ apyac. He 
insists with Butler that there is and must be “a general 
liking of what is fair, and abhorrence of what is base:” 
di rd Hoc moovmapyev Two oilkelov Tig apETig otépyov Td 
radov cai dvoxéoavov rd aicxodv (X. 10). If there is any 
one who has no natural bias to virtue (aper) pvown); ifa 
man, unfortunately for himself and society, has not been 
trained to the performance of acts of virtue as a habit 
(per) é.074) ; if he takes no pleasure in the conscious per- 
ception and deliberate purpose which constitutes virtue 
Proper (ager) 7)4«xf)); if, in a word, he is one who delibe- 
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rately prefers vice for its own sake ;—then, in the opinion 
of Aristotle, as in the opinion of Shaftesbury, the case, 
apart from all consideration of future rewards and punish- 
ments, is without remedy (aviarog)—nay, on the doctrine of 
both the Ethics and the Characteristics, it is only the 
‘thorow profligate knave’ (axéAasrog) who can contend 
with any show of success for happiness with ‘the honest 
man.’ 

In what, then, does virtue itself consist? Vzrtutis omnis 
laus tn actione consistit. So says Cicero; so.says Aristotle. 
But how is any definite course of virtuous action to be 
secured? Reason, in itself, is no sufficient principle of 
action in such acreature as man. Sosays Butler; so asserts 
his predecessor—é:avora avr ovPiv «vei. There must be 
some motive to influence the mind. Not only must there 
be a motive to determine it to momentary action, but there 
must be a habitual disposition of the various principles of 
human nature to determine to a course of conduct. Aris- 
totle supplies the answer to this question by his celebrated 
definition of moral excellence (aper} Ouch): it is ce mpoa- 
perixn év pecdrnte ovca TH MedE Huag woropévn Adyw Kal we av 
6 podvimug dpicoter. 

Now, what is this doctrine of the Mean? No doctrine 
has been more celebrated—no doctrine more discussed 
and more denounced. Let us take the Roman Orator for 
its popular exponent. According to Cicero, the Mean 
is vitiorum medtocritas—moderation in our vices. Fiat 
adulter, says Cicero, sed modice. This may be said to 
be the expression of the general opinion of the commen- 
tators from Cicero downwards, and yet a more shallow 
misconception can scarcely be imagined. Take the defini- 
tion of Aristotle as it stands. Expressed in the unfamiliar 
language of the old Greek, it may be regarded as mere 
jargon; translated into its modern equivalents, it will be 
seen to be a profound and comprehensive truth. Let us 
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take its elements one by one. Virtue is f:¢ mpoatperexh— 
it is a deliberate preference, a deliberate purpose. So 
say all the commentators. But look at the matter more 
closely. Virtue is a disposition of the mind which delibe- 
rately prefers—what? That is a question which no editor, 
or commentator, or translator seems ever to have asked. 
Aristotle, a¢ the time, is silent on the subject. He is 
working out his definition step by step. It is incomplete, 
or, rather, it is not yet completed; it is only in process of 
formation. Aristotle, however, eventually completes it. 
He tells us that the man of fortitude (avdpeioc) is not the 
man who is insensible to fear, but the man who sustains 
hardship and defies danger because he ought, rov xadow 
tvexa—6ri addy (iii. 7)—and why? Because ¢hzs is the end 
of all virtue: rovro yap réXog rig aperij¢ (2bzd.) It is the 
same with temperance as with courage. The mark of both 
is the same: oxord¢ yap aupoiy rd kaAdv (iii. 12). Every act 
of virtue, in short, is a good act, done from a good motive: 
ai xar’ ageriv moabeg Kadai kat rov kadov Evexa (iv. 1). It must 
be done, dr: xaddv ( passim) ; it must be done, rov xadov 
tvexa (Passem); it must be done, da rov caAov Speke (iii. 8). If 
it is done under the influence of any passion, which, though 
it co-operates with it—ouvepyci—yet does not constitute 
it (iii. 8); if it is done mechanically, from mere habit—azd 
ewe (iii. 8)—it is not an act of virtue. The whole glory 
and delight of action is centered in its end, ov 8) év awacae 
Taig aperaic Td Hodtwe évepyeiv UmapXel, TAY ép’ Saov Tov Tédove 
igamrera: (iii. 9). It is plain therefore that, on the true 
Aristotelic theory, there is a mark at which the man of 
virtue aims: fort rig axotd¢ mod¢ Sv awoBAtrwv 6 Tov Adyov 
Exwy tmretver kat avinar (vi. 6)—a passage, by-the-bye, from 
which Sir Alexander Grant concludes that the sixth book 
could not have been the work of Aristotle, because “in the 
use of the terms Sp0¢ and oxomdc, we observe something 
which has no parallel in other books of Aristotle, and 
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which is, apparently, an innovation introduced into the 
system by Eudemus!’’! 

But if the Aristotelic conception of virtue be such as we 
have shown it to be, if virtue be fe mpoarpertxy rod Kadoi, 
the futility of the Ciceronian objection will at once appear, 
Indeed, what is most remarkable, Aristotle himself anticj- 
pated this very objection; and, as he fondly imagined, 
obviated and neutralised its force. Adultery, he says, as 
well as theft or murder, are acts which do not admit ofa 
Mean, because they are condemned by the moral faculty 
as inherently, intrinsically wrong—jéyerat tw adra gavda 
eivat. ; 

But if virtue thus implies a deliberate preference of 
what is right, in what sense is it related to the Mean? 
What is the meaning of the words év peodrntt ovoa? “ Vir- 
tue,” says Sir Alexander Grant, “is a developed state of 
the moral purpose, in relative balance, determined by a 
standard according as the wise man would determine” 
(note to ii. 6). I honestly confess these words convey no 
meaning whatsoever tomy mind. Why in “ relative ba- 
lance”? and what does “relative balance” mean? Acts of 
virtue, says Aristotle, can only emanate from a virtuous 
state of mind; and what is the virtuous state of mind will be 
evident if we take a philosophic view of its nature: tay 
Oewonowpev moia tig tori H pbatg adriic (ii. 6). What, then, 
is the philosophic nature of the mind? év mavri dy ovveyt 
kai Suaipery, Says Aristotle, tore AaBeiv rd dv wAciov 700 EXar- 
rov Td © igov, k. T. A. (ii. 6). Now, what is the meaning of 
this celebrated passage? Cardwell gives it the go-by. 
Grant gives it a translation and a comment. ‘‘ Now in all 
quantity both continuous and discreet’, the terms here 
are not meant to go together, as if it were ‘in all that is 
continuous and at the same time capable of division.’ For 


1 Essays, p. 37, Ist ed. 
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the assertion to be made is not limited to continuous quan- 
tity, or space ; and again it stands to reason that this is 
divisible.” But what is the meaning of ‘continuous and 
discreet’? “ The two forms of quantity are referred to,” he 
says, and he refers us to the Categories—to the Politics— 
tothe De Caelo. But what have the two forms of quantity 
to do with the question in hand? What have they to do 
with the nature of man as an active being? How do they 
show that virtue exists only évy peodrnt: ovca? What have 
they to do with the “relative balance determined by a 
standard according as the wise man would determine” ? 
The editor is silent; the annotator makes no sign; the 
oracle is dumb. Old Magirus, edited by Walker, Coll. S. 
Mariae Magdalenae Socius, Oxon., and refurbished up and 
republished at Oxford, “typis et impensa J. Vincent, 
1842,” at all events makes an attempt at an explanation. 
“Minor tantum hoc modo probatur,” he says: “ guaecun- 
que sunt continua et dividua, i.e., quaecunque possunt di- 
vidi, 2m 22s sunt haec ¢ria—fplus, minus, et acquale. Nam 
omnis divisio et partitio alicujus continui fit in partes, vel 
majores, vel minores, vel aequales: sed affectiones et actt- 
ones possunt dividi: ergo tn affectibus et actiontbus reperiuntur 
haec tria—plus, minus, et aequale” (p. 77). Quod erat de- 
monstrandum! But in what sense can our affections and 
our actions be divided? Walker gives us as little assist- 
ance as Cardwell or Grant. Chase and Williams are 
equally silent. Oxford has nothing to say as to the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Essay, which has for centuries been 
the text-book of her choice. Let us turn for the true inter- 
pretation of this simple passage to a different quarter. 
Let us leave the scholars—whether commentators, editors, 
or translators—and let us have recourse to a philosopher 
who uses words like mathematical symbols, and is more 
difficult to understand from the rigorous accuracy of his 
language, than other writers are from the inaccuracy of 
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theirs. ‘“ Whoever thinks it worth while to consider this 
matter thoroughly,” says Butler in his Preface to his Ser. 
mons on Human Nature, “should begin with stating to 
himself exactly the idea of a system, oeconomy, or consti. 
tution of any particular nature, or particular anything... 
Appetites, passions, affections, and the principle of Re 
flection, considered merely as the several parts of our 
inward nature, do not at all give us an idea of the system 
or constitution of this nature; because the constitution js 
formed by somewhat not yet taken into consideration, 
namely, by the relations these several parts have to each 
other, the chief of which is the authority of Reflection or 
Conscience.” ‘ Whoever will consider his own nature,” 
he says in the third Sermon, “ will see that the several ap- 
petites, passions, and particular affections have different 
respects among themselves. They are restraints upon, and 
in a proportion to, each other. This proportion is just and 
perfect when all those under principles are perfectly co- 
incident with conscience, so far as their nature permits, 
and in all cases under its absolute and entire control. The 
least excess or defect, the least alteration of the due pro- 
portions amongst themselves, or of their coincidence with 
conscience, though not proceeding into action, is some 
degree of disorder in the moral constitution. But perfec- 
tion, though plainly intelligible and supposable, was never 
attained by any man. If the higher principle of reflection 
maintains its place, and, as much as it can, corrects that dis- 
order, and hinders it from breaking out into action, this is 
all that can be expected from such a creature as man. And 
though the appetites and passions have not their exact 
due proportion to each other, though they often strive for 
mastery with judgment or reflection ; yet since the superi- 
ority of this principle to all others is the chief aspect which 
forms the constitution, so far as this superiority is main- 
tained, the character, the man is good, worthy, virtuous.” 
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Now this is precisely and literally the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the Mean—nay, it is the Aristotelian conception ex- 
pressed in the very words of Aristotle. In a passage of the 
Politics not cited by Sir Alexander he explicitly gives the 
Butlerian conception of a system (ebcractc), and from the 
same point of view distinguishes between the parts (ra 
poord) and (rd Sdov) the whole: Hemep rv GAAwy tov Kara 
goow ovveatdrwy ov ravra tort pdpta tig bAn¢g overdctwe dv 
aved 7d SAov oiK Gv ein (Pol. vii. 8,1). In the passage which 
Sir Alexander cites, but of which he can scarcely have 
perceived the significance, Aristotle states that in every 
system which is composed of parts and constitutes a whole 
there is something that governs and something that is 
governed: 50a tk mAcdvwv acuvéornke cal ylverat Ev tt Kotvdr, 
dire ie ouvexov cir tx Styonutvwv, tv Gracw iupatverac to 
Goxov cal rd apyduevov (Pol. i. 5, 3). Nay, in the very book 
which he is editing, Sir Alexander would have found a 
passage in which Aristotle states as explicitly as Butler 
that the idea of human nature is the idea of a civil consti- 
tution, which “implies in it united strength, various sub- 
ordinations under one direction, that of the supreme 
authority: oreo St cal wédig 7d Kvpwwrarov parior’ elvac 
Soxti, cal wav AAO cbornpa, ovTw Kal avOpwroe (ix. 8). All 
the virtues, in fact, according to Aristotle, are related to 
the passions which constitute the elements of human 
nature, and go to make up the composite called Man :— 
svvnotnutvat 8 avrat kat roic waBeot, cat wept rd cuvberdy, av 
tev” ai 82 rov cuvOerov aperat avOowmrmat (x. 8). 

This, then, is the true doctrine of the Mean. The 
suvexic kat duaperdv is nothing but the Whole made up of 
Parts of Bishop Butler. The storacic, the siornua, the 
svvGerdy are nothing but his System. The péooy is the due 
proportion of the various principles of human nature. The 
tripBods is the inordinate development of any particular 
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appetite, passion, or affection. The ro xvgwrarov is Rea. 
son, Reflection, Conscience. 

In the ideal state, ravra épogwvei ty Adyy, all the under 
principles are perfectly coincident with conscience, not 
only as to the occasions on which they may be gratified, 
which, according to Butler, is all that their nature admits, 
but even as to the occasions on which they are excited 
(Eth. iii. ad finem). In the actual state of disorder which con- 
stitutes human nature and human life, there is something 
which payerae kai avriteiver ty Adywy— passions strive for 
mastery with judgment ;” yet, so far as passion is obedient 
to judgment—reBapyxei yovv rw Adyw—so far by reason of 
the supremacy of conscience (r@ xpareiv rov vovv), the man 
is worthy, good, and virtuous, 

It is no slight glory for Aristotle to have thus antici- 
pated by two thousand years the doctrine of those Sermons 
in which Butler, if we are to believe Mackintosh, “taught 
truths more capable of being exactly distinguished from 
the doctrines of his predecessors, more satisfactorily estab- 
lished by him, more comprehensively applied to par- 
ticulars, more rationally connected with each other, and 
therefore more worthy of the name of discovery’ —the 
italics are those of Mackintosh—“ than any with which we 
are acquainted; if we ought not, with some hesitation, to 
except the first steps of the Grecian philosophers towards 
a theory of morals.’”? 

But if virtue is regarded merely as a harmony of the 
soul, or even as an habitual disposition towards virtue, 
how, it may be asked, is this connected with action and a 
course of life? It is not the strongest man, to use Aris- 
totle’s own illustration, that is crowned at the Olympic 
games—it is the strongest wrestler. But the answer of 


2 « Butler owed more to Lord  besides.’? This is the sentence of 
Shaftesbury than to all other writers Mackintosh. 
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the philosopher is ready: waca aperi) ov av ij ageri) Td ev Exov 
dy avrg amoreAdi Kal TO Epyov ev arodidwa (ii. 6). The per- 
fection of a horse consists in the perfection of its points, 
and it is the perfection of his points that occasions the 
perfection of his running. With his soul in harmony with 
itself, the virtuous man will have the love of virtue; and, 
animated by the love of virtue, he cannot but act, and act 
virtuously—mpake yap #& avaykne xat eb moake (i. 9). Subjec- 
tively, the perfection of human nature consists in the 
harmonious development and mutual subordination of its 
various elements; objectively, its perfection consists in 
the performance of its appropriate function, the due dis- 
charge of every moral duty. But it is only on the con- 
dition of the subjective development that the objective 
energy can manifest its force. The deliberate purpose only 
exists in the well-adjusted soul. Warburton observes, in 
the Divine Legation, that “unless the original passions 
and appetites be rightly tempered and balanced, the moral 
sense can never show itself in any strong or sensible 
effect ;’ and that fine writer compares its effect to that of 
the “candid appearance,” as he calls it, which, according 
to the Newtonian Philosophy, never emerges unless when 
all the primitive colours are harmoniously blended into 
one. This exactly expresses the view of the Stagirite. 
This gives an intelligible meaning to his definition of 
virtue, and adorns it with a brilliant illustration. Now, 
at length, we know what 70:«) apern, what moral virtue is, 
and the significance of every element of which it is com- 
posed. It is that habitual disposition of the affections 
(ic) in which we love virtue for its own sake (poaipertay 
tov kadov), a disposition which exists only when all our 
principles of action are in due proportion (év peodrnrt ovaa), 
having regard to our peculiar constitution (ry mpd¢ muac)— 
a disposition under the constant regulation of reason 
(wpiouévn Ady), considered as realised in a perfectly ideal 
2K2 
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man (we av 6 podvimog Spioeev)—an ideal man corresponding 
to the Sapiens of the Stoics, the man within the breast of 
Smith. 

We are now, to use a phrase which Bolingbroke adopts 
from Bacon, upon the vantage-ground of science. The true 
conception of the Mean, the conception of human nature, 
of a system, though first developed by the genius of Aris. 
totle, lies at the foundation of all the most celebrated 
systems of Moral Philosophy. It was, in all probability, 
the idea which underlay the Unity of the Pythagoreans, 
and the Ataraxy of Democritus. It forms the true ex- 
planation of the Harmony of Plato. It reproduces itself 
in the Apathy of the Stoics, which, as first shown in the 
three treatises of Harris, was not absence of human affec- 
tion, but the absence of those perturbing influences which 
the inordinate indulgence and the inordinate development 
of the passions must ever produce in human nature. It 
may be argued that the Indolence of the Epicureans, like 
the Apathy of the Stoics, was only another expression 
of the same idea. In modern philosophy the same theory 
presents itself in a variety of verbal masquerades. It is 
the theory of the Balance which plays so prominent a part 
in Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. Naked and bare of all 
disguise, it is the System and the Proportion of Butler. 
Assuming a fresh disguise, it becomes the Propriety of 
Adam Smith. But under all its forms, whether regarded 
as Propriety, as Proportion, as Balance, as Indolence, 
as Apathy, as Harmony, as Ataraxy, or as Unity, it is the 
doctrine of the Mean, the peodrne of the greatest and most 
comprehensive thinker that ever existed. 

The relation between action and disposition is more 
systematically treated in the sixth book of the Ethics than 
in the second. This introduces us to the consideration of 
¢edvnaic, which is discussed in the sixth book. In this 
book—nay, in all the books of the Ethics—there is a sense 
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of deficiency, in the artistic point of view, as if the work 
had not received the last touches of the artist’s hand. 
They are full of repetitions. It is the same with the works 
of Bacon. We have the same discussions recurring in the 
Novum Organum, the De Augmentts, the Cogitata et Visa, 
the Parmenides, and a variety of other tractates. Exe- 
cution lagged behind the swift comprehension of those 
master minds. The intellectual material was so enormous, 
that a large portion of it remained to the last a rude and 
undigested mass. We have systematic thought, but not 
systematic treatises. The Nicomachean Ethics, in par- 
ticular, presents the appearance, not of a treatise, but of 
acollection of treatises, Azumed together, as it were, prior 
to a final revision, and the perfection of a completed work. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that it contains repetitions, im- 
perfections, incongruities; that it manifests the absence, 
above all, of those cadlidae juncturae and imperceptible 
transitions which constitute the prime difficulty and the 
culminating triumph of the art of composition. But the 
doctrines, the opinions, of the great thinker are every- 
where transparent, and nowhere more so than in the dis- 
cussion of the faculty which he styles godvnac. Now, let 
us once again listen to Sir Alexander Grant. ‘ Suppose,” 
he says, “‘we accept godvnoe as Aristotle’s term for the 
Moral Standard, we must, in the first place, miss any 
explanation of its connexion with the Mean; secondly, we 
do not find it harmonious with BovtAnac, BovrAEvorc, and 
mooatpeaic, as they are described in Book iii.” A most 
curious infelicity of criticism! Let us investigate the 
matter. 

“Let us consider,” says Aristotle (vi. 5), ‘the appli- 
cation of the word ‘wise,’ or ‘prudent’ (¢pdvimoc), and we 
shall thus obtain an insight into the real nature of the 
virtue Prudence, godvnare. A wise man is one who care- 
fully considers what is for the best in the general conduct 
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of life. We do not apply the term to one who, like a phy- 
sician, does what is best in the exercise of his profession. 
Still less do we apply the term to the man of science who 
deals with necessary principles which he can neither modify 
nor control; or to the artist, who adapts means to an end, it 
is true, but whose end is something out of and beyond his 
art. The man of prudence is the man who habitually 
considers what is for his highest and best interests, and so 
regulates his conduct as to attain it. Accordingly, we style 
a great statesman, like Pericles, a prudent man, because 
he is able to advance and secure the real interests of the 
state.”* Prudence (gpdévnaic) is defined to be fie adn- 
Og pera Adyou moakrixy wept ra avOpdmy ayaDa Kai axa 
(vi. 5). But as the good and evil, the happiness and 


misery, of mankind are to be found in virtue and vice, re- 
spectively, it is clear that ¢edvnowe may properly be defined 


3 The above is intelligible enough, 
and is replete with good sense. But in 
all the editions which I have seen, there 
is a strange dislocation of sentences, 
which entails a corresponding disloca- 
tion of the meaning. ‘‘ Prudence,” 
Aristotle is represented as saying, ‘‘can- 
not be science (émorhun) nor art 
(réxvn)—[not] science, because mat- 
ter of action is not necessary matter ; 
[not] art, because the nature of action 
is different from that of production. 
Therefore, prudence is a habit of action, 
because the result of production is dif- 
ferent from itself, whereas the object of 
action is not necessarily so, for acting 
well is itself an object of desire, and 
accordingly we style a statesman, like 
Pericles, a prudent man, &c.’’ It is 
clear we have here the forms of logic 
without the force. There is no more 
cogency in the argument than in the 


therefore — because — accordingly of 
Captain Bunsby, or the verum enim 
vero, quandoquidem, procul dubio, of 
Master Janotus de Bragmardo. The 
fact is, the pieces of the puzzle-map 
have not been properly put together in 
the text. The clause beginning with 
the word Aefwera:, and the clause 
beginning with the words ris péy 
yap, have been transposed, and the 
passage should indubitably run as’ fol- 
lows: ‘‘ obm by efn H ppdynors emorhun, 
ovde réxvn’ emorhun piv, br evdéxerar 
7) mpaxtoy bAdws exew réxvn 8, bre 
BAAo 7d yévos mpdtews Kal morhoews® 
Tis mtv yap woihoews Erepov Td 
réros, THs 5& mpdtews ovn dy etn, 
tors yap abth 7 eimpatia réros. 
Aclwerat &pa airhy 
GAnOH pera Adyou mpakTiKhy 
mepl ra dvOpomrw ayaa al Kand. 
Aid Todro TMepicAéa,”” K- T. As 


elva €fu 
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to be ce mpaxrix) rov KaAdov. But if this be so, the difference 
between g¢odvnore and ager) 19h will be simply this, that 
the one is &€e mpaxrixh, and the other is f&:¢ mpoaperiKh. 
The one, therefore, is virtue in ac/zon, the other is virtue in 
emotion. The one fixes the attention on the motive, the 
other fixes it upon the act. The one takes a view of the 
means, the other regards the end. The one looks to the 
rational aspect of virtue, and the other to the emotional. 
But motive and act, end and means, reason and emotion, are 
indissolubly united in our nature, and it is only by a logi- 
cal distinction that they can be viewed as separate. The 
circumference has its convex and its concave side; but 
convex and concave cannot exist apart, and it is their co- 
existence that forms the mathematical conception. 

This will be still more clearly apparent if we consider 
the nature of mpoafpeotc, which Sir Alexander regards as 
inconsistent with the conception of ¢pdvnaic. Tooalpeae is 
defined PovAcurixy dpekic (iii. 3). Here reason and emo- 
tion, means and end, are again in equipoise and ready to 
result in act. The moral zpoalpece, therefore, is neither 
rational nor emotional, but both. It may either be re- 
garded as reason animated by emotion, or as emotion 
governed by reason. It is, accordingly, either dpexriKxde 
vou, OF Stavonrixy Speke (vi. 2). In other words, it is the 
function of the faculty which Butler, in his Dissertation on 
the Nature of Virtue, calls Conscience, Moral Reason, 
Moral Sense, or Divine Reason, “ whether considered as a 
sentiment of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart, or, which seems the truth, as including doth,” 


‘Tt has been suggested bythe Bishop _ various chapters in Reid’s Essays show 
of Killaloe that the words ‘‘sentiment’”’ this. He speaks of the “sentiments of 
and “perception” have here been in- Mr. Hume on the subject of Ideas,” 
terchanged. But a sentiment of the “the sentiments of Mr. Locke,” the 
understanding was a usual phrase in ‘sentiments of Bishop Berkeley,” and 
Butler’s time. The headings of the so on, 
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The fact of the case is, that what Aristotle calls virtue, 
apery 79x, and what he calls prudence, ¢pdvnoic, are one 
and the same thing in different aspects. The one regards 
the end, the other regards the means. The one regards 
the motive, the other regards the act. The one regards 
the machine in its passive perfection; the other regards 
the machine at work. The two are indissolubly united 
with each other. Virtue without prudence, to adopt a 
Kantian distinction, would be blind; prudence without 
virtue would be void. Prudence is reason directed to vir- 
tuous ends; virtue is virtuous disposition with reason to 
deliberate upon the means. The one is the concave, the 
other the convex of the circumference of morality. In the 
words of Aristotle himself: ouvéZevera: 8 ai 4 ppdvnaig rH. 
rov HOove apery al avrg tT) ppovfjca cimep ai piv tie ppovi- 
Sewe apxal kara Tac nOKae eiow aperac, To dk 600dv rev jOiKor 
kara Thy ppdvnary (Xx. 8). 

Such is the outline—inadequate, indeed, but suggestive 
enough to all those who have any sympathy with the sub- 
ject—of the first and greatest of all treatises on morals. 
There is no topic of moral interest which it pretermits. 
Reason and Propension, Happiness and Pleasure, Virtue 
and Self-Love, Habit, Education, Will—are all in turns 
discussed. All, too, are discussed in their relative position 
and in their mutual regards. The treatise is a moral sys- 
tem. If there is any one topic which would seem to be 
omitted, and which certainly is not adequately discussed, 
it is the great and still disputed problem which is gene- 
rally identified with the name of Bentham, but which had 
been elaborately discussed by the unhappy author of the 
Essays on the Characteristics—Brown—and had been made 
the basis of a system by David Hume. And yet it would 
be strange if the moralist who begins and ends his great 
treatise with the proposition that happiness is the end of 
human action should have entirely ignored the question 
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of the relation between happiness and morality. That all 
right actions are, as a matter of fact, productive of happi- 
ness is generally admitted : the question is whether a per- 
ception of the consequences of our acts is necessary for the 
formation of the conception of duty and of right. Brown, . 
before Bentham, defining virtue to be “the voluntary pro- 
duction of the greatest happiness,” presents his theory with 
great felicity of illustration. At the sight of the variety 
of colours and magnificence of form which appear in an 
evening rainbow, he says, the uninstructed in philosophy 
would regard the splendid ‘object as possessed of a self- 
originated and independent beauty. But its place and ap- 
pearance vary with the situation of the sun, and even so 
the beauty of morality varies with the consequences of our 
acts. The question thus raised by Brown must be re- 
garded as to the present moment unsettled. The advo- 
cates of Eudaemonism, as it is barbarously styled, have 
generally denounced the theory of the moral sense as a 
superstition or a dream : the advocates of the moral sense 
have in their turn denounced the reference to happiness as 
a degradation of morality—as a detraction from the eternal 
and immutable nature of its distinctions. Then, writers 
who, like Mackintosh, contend for the existence of a moral 
sense, and admit the existence of a criterion of morality, 
divorce the two, and leave their mutual relation unex- 
plained. The true explanation, and the only one which 
can reconcile the claims of the contending schools, would 
seem obvious enough, and yet has never been developed. 
As the idea of Cause would never be evolved without the 
perception of change, so the idea of Right would never be 
evolved without the previous perception of the conse- 
quences of the act. The perception of consequence, like 
the perception of change, is a mere perception: the idea 
of right, like the idea of cause, is a conception of the rea- 
son, But reason is not less reason because it is dependent 
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for its development on sense: morality is not less morality 
because it presupposes a perception of consequences as 
what M. Cousin would call its chronological condition. It 
is by this compromise alone that the followers of Kant and 
the followers of Bentham can be brought to terms. But 
the elaboration of this idea would be a new theory of 
morals, and this is not the place for such an elaboration. 
It is sufficient to observe, that in all the higher schools of 
the ancient world this connexion between the two ele- 
ments was fearlessly admitted. ‘“‘ What do you say to 
this?’ says Socrates to Polus in the Gorgias. “ Beautiful 
things in general, such as bodies, colours, forms, sounds, 
and pursuits—do you call them severally beautiful without 
reference to anything else? As, for instance, with respect 
to beautiful bodies, do you not say they are beautiful on 
account of their usefulness, in reference to the particular 
thing for which each is useful, or on account of some plea- 
sure, if in being seen they give delight to the beholders ?” 
and is it not the same, he asks, with reference to forms 
and colours, with reference to sounds and everything that 
relates to music—with reference to law, and all the various 
pursuits of man? The solution which Plato gives to the 
objections which might be raised against the community of 
women established in his imaginary commonwealth is em- 
braced in the comprehensive formula, xéAXtora yap 8) Touro 
Kat Aéyerac kal AcAéEerar Sre rd piv WHEAmOV Kaddv,7Td 5? BAaBE- 
pov aisypév. Even Zeno, with all his moral elevation and 
moral rigour, according to Sextus Empiricus, entertained 
the same opinion: gaciv obv of Srwikol ayabdv elvar wpéiAuav 
7} ovk Erepov wheAlac, wpéAtuov piv AéyovTEs Thy aperhy Kal THY 
orovoalay moa (Sext. Emp., 1. iii, c. 29). It would be 
strange if no intimation of the same opinion were to be 
found in Aristotle, and if the great practical philosophers 
were silent on this, the highest question of practical mora- 
lity. He constantly employs utility as the standard, by a 
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reference to which we may determine which is most to be 
avoided in any particular case—the excess or the defect: 
b pty Gpedt woAAOde (iv. 1); 7d whre BAaBepal ry wédag eivat 
(iv. 2); xetodv gore (iv. 3). It is true he tells us that justice 
alone of all the virtues is adAdrovov ayaldv—rpdc¢ Erepdv 
ion (v. 1). But he has stated in the immediate context 
that justice, in its highest sense, is that which pro- 
motes and preserves the general happiness in the social 
state: ra moma kal gpudaktika tig evdamoviag Kal Twv 
popiwy avrg Ty moActiKy Kowwvia (v. 1); that it is the 
highest virtue, not only because it is the exercise of the 
highest excellence, but because it is its exercise for the 
benefit of others ; that it thus comprehends every form of 
virtue (cvAAHBSnv waco’ aper} Ex), and is more wondrous 
than either the evening or the morning star (008 fo7e- 
poe of EGog ovrw OYavuacrdc). In that masterly disquisi- 
tion on the difference between selfishness and self-love, 
which leaves nothing to be gainsaid and nothing to be 
said, he proclaims that the good man is the true lover 
of himself (¢/Aavroc), for he appropriates to himself the 
highest and the noblest good, and gratifies the highest 
and noblest part of his nature, which, like the paramount 
authority in the state, constitutes at once the system and 
the man: yaoiZerar tavrov Ty kvpiwraty, Kal mavra TobTy Tel- 
Ora, Wore S? kai wéALc, K. tr. A. Nay, in point of morals he 
ought to be a lover of himself, for thus he will not only 
himself enjoy the high delights of virtue, but will be a 
source of benefit to others (kai yap abri¢ évioerat ra Kada 
moarrwy kal rove GAXove wPeAfoe). For it is a truth not to 
be denied, that a noble man (omovéaioc), for the good of 
his friends and of his country, will not even fear to die; he 
will sacrifice wealth and honours, and all those advantages 
for which meaner minds contend (mepimdynra a@ya0a), and 
will arrogate to himself the glory of virtue (meprmorotpevoe 
iavry 10 kaddv) ; for he will prefer the ecstacy of one noble 
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moment to a life of ignoble pleasures, one year of glory to 
an age of ordinary mortals, and rather perform one great 
and noble deed than fritter away his existence in the pursuit 
of trifles : dAiyov yap xpdvov noOnvar opddpa paddXov torr’ av} 


moAby hotua, Kat Piwoat KaAwe éviavrov 7} wOAX’ Ern TUXSvTWe, 
kal play mea&ev Kadi Kai peyaAnv i) woddag Kal puKpae (ix. 8), 
Such is the philosophy which, according to Cicero, makes 
virtue a mere moderation in vice; such is the heroic ideal 
of the philosopher who is said to be the patron of the 
modice adulter. 

The enunciation of views like these is sufficient to 
show how great is the error of those who identify the Utili- 
tarian with the Selfish theory of morals, and confound the 
theory of the greatest happiness with the theory of Epicu. 
rus. Reducing all motives to the desire of selfish happi- 
ness, and concentrating even selfish happiness in the 
gratification of corporeal sense, the Epicureans, whether 
Epicureans of the Garden, or Epicureans of the Stye, in 
reality truncated human nature and degraded human 
action. Against such doctrines the Ethics are a standing 
protest. Aristotle recognised the existence of the appe- 
tites of sense, and made their decent satisfaction the neces- 
sary condition of all higher developments. But he admits 
the existence of desires of fame, and glory, and knowledge, 
that soared far above the regions of sense: he admits the 
existence of benevolent affections, that transcend the de- 
sires: he admits the existence of a principle that claims to 
be predominant over affections, passions, and appetites 
alike. As emanating from sense, all our propensions are 
equally selfish; as directed towards something external 
to ourselves, they are equally unselfish. Aristotle, accord- 
ingly, never indulges in the inaccuracy of thought which 
has introduced such confusion into modern speculation, and 
never speaks of disinterested affections. Selfish and dis- 
interested are epithets to be applied, not to our affections, 
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but to our actions. Even with ‘respect to actions, the 
question of the inherent selfishness of human nature 
may be narrowed to a point. Take any action which is 
not instinctive—any action performed consciously (uera 
\dyov), and in accordance with reason (xara Adyov). It must 
be performed either to escape a self-annoyance, or to pro- 
cure self-gratification, or to promote self-interest, or to 
perform a duty. The three first are self-regarding motives, 
and the action proceeding from them is in that sense 
selfish. Is the performance of an act of duty (dr: caddv) of 
the same character? If it is performed merely for the 
pleasure it gives, it clearly is. But is it possible to per- 
form an act of duty which has no effect upon our own hap- 
piness whatsoever, and as far as we are concerned is 
perfectly indifferent—to perform it as duty, and dr xadov? 
That question Aristotle seems never to have contemplated ; 
to that question he supplies no answer. He seems to con- 
ceive that the pleasure of a virtuous action is the only 
motive to a virtuous man. The pleasure of the act is the 
test of the perfection of the habit. Like the bloom upon the 
face of youth, it is the irradiation (the aura) of virtue. It is 
curious to observe how completely Aristotle has anticipated 
some of the most recondite of the mysteries of metaphysics. 
Take, for instance, the relation between faith and works, 
which has agitated the theological world from the days of 
the Apostles. Take it ih the form of the Antinomian heresy, 
as enounced by the Independent to Phoebe Mayflower at 
the fountain, in the romance of Scott: “ Stand up, foolish 
maiden, and listen,” says the libidinous saint, “ and know, 
in one word, that sin, for which the spirit of man is 
punished with the vengeance of heaven, lieth not in the 
corporal act, but in the thought of the sinner.” Aristotle dis- 
cusses the very question. Ifvirtue consists in a disposition 
of the mind, says an objector, may not the virtuous man be 
guilty ofadultery, cowardice, oppression, and injustice, since 
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vice consists, not in the material act, rd ravra rouiv, but in 
the mental disposition, rd Ge Exovra ravra roteiv (v. 9)? But 
Aristotle’s answer is that of the Apostle, “Show me thy 
faith without thy works, and I will show thee my faith by 
my works.” Virtue, it is true, is a habitual disposition, 
but it is a habitual disposition which necessarily prompts 
to virtuous action, mpa&a yap 2 avayxne cat eb moake (i. 9), 
The works of Aristotle are like the Colosseum—mo. 
dern philosophers have stolen its marbles to erect their 
houses. The extent to which Butler was indebted to 
Aristotle for his general system has been already pointed 
out. His theory of Self-love is equally Aristotelic; and 
his celebrated Sermons on Resentment and Forgiveness 
are little more than an amplification of Aristotle’s chapter 
on Anger and the virtue which he calls rpadrne, and which 
is so near an approach to the Long-suffering of Christian 
ethics. "Aopynota is, with Aristotle as well as Butler, an 
E\Aeuic. With both, anger is rywentede and apvuvtinde. 
Hume is a still more glaring plagiary. “I must not 
dismiss this subject,” says Mr. Stewart, “ without taking 
some notice of a theory started by Mr. Hume with respect 
to the origin of the Love of Praise’—the theory that 
‘it is in order to fix and confirm their favourable opinion 
of themselves, not from any original passion, that man- 
kind seek the applause of others” (Diss. on Passions, 
ii. § x.) Mr. Hume, however, did nothing but steal the 
theory from Aristotle, and spoil it in the stealing. Aris- 
totle, with that comprehensive and yet discriminating 
view—that eagle vision of intellect, in which he has never 
been rivalled except by Bacon—saw clearly that praise 
is desired for a variety of causes. In the first place he 
saw that we love it for its own sake as an original prin- 
ciple in human nature (undevdg yao aroBatvovrog éAoiuel 
dv, i.5). He saw that it was not only the highest of ex- 
ternal goods, and was sought for the other advantages which 
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it brings (otovra: yap rebEeoBar rap’ abrov av rov Stwvrat, Viii. 
10); but he saw also that men desired praise to assist their 
belief in their own goodness (iva risrebwoww tavtoie ayabovc 
dvat, i. 3), to fix and confirm their favourable opinion of 
themselves (SeBarwoat rv oixeiay SdEav édievrar wept avTov, 
viii. 9)—the very words of Hume, except that Aristotle re- 
jects Hume’s superadded theory that it is an original pas- 
sion, just as he rejects the theory of Torquatus in the De 
finibus, that praise is only sought for the external advan- 
tages which it brings. 

It would extend this paper beyond all reasonable pro- 
portions iff were to prosecute an inquiry which, neverthe- 
less, I will venture to suggest. It is matter of common 
knowledge that St. Paul was familiar with the Greek 
poets. Was he not equally familiar with the Greek phi- 
losophers? In the Schools at Tarsus, Plato and Aristotle 
could not have been unfamiliar names; and the Epicu- 
rean and Stoic philosophies could scarcely have been a 
sealed book to the first Apostle who rose to the height of 
the greatest argument, when “certain philosophers of the 
Epicureans and of the Stoicks encountered him” upon the 
Hill of Mars. When he spoke of those “who, knowing 
the judgment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them,” was there no latent 
association of the émtyaipexaxia of the grand old Pagan? 
When he spoke of the Gentiles who, “ having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves,” was it mere chance coinci- 
dence that he reproduced the véuo¢ dv éavrw which consti- 
tutes the law of the heathen idea of the gentleman ? When 
he saw “ another law in his members warring against the 
law of his mind” (Rom. vii. 23), was he ignorant of that 4AXo 
%™ mapa tov Adyow mepuKde Od payerai re kal avriretver rH Adyw 
(i. 13) which had attracted the attention of the uninspired 
philosopher? When he found that when “he would do 
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good, evil was present with him” (v. 21), had he no uncon. 
scious recollection of him who had compared the imbeci. 
lity ofthe human will to the paralysed limbs of the human 
body, which, when we willed it go to the right goes to the 
left (ig ra SeEra mooatpoupévwv Kivijoat rovvavriov éi¢ ra agroreod 
mapagéperat, i. 13)? When the Apostle, abandoning the old 
dogma that reward and punishment were equally sanctions 
of the law, proclaims that rulers are a terror to evil-doers, 
a praise to them that do well (xiii. 3), is it to be remarked 
as a mere chance that Aristotle had said of the magis- 
trates, coAdZovat Kat ryuwpovvrat rove Spwvrag woxOnpa ... . rode 
8? ra kaa moarrovrag truer (iii. 5)? 


THOMAS E. WEBB. 





BISHOP BUTLER AND MR. MATTHEW 
ARNOLD: A NOTE. 


N the first of two interesting papers by Mr. Matthew 

Arnold, entitled “Bishop Butler and the Zeit-Geist,” 
which appeared in the “‘ Contemporary Review,” February 
and March, 1876, the following passage occurs :— 

“Mr. Pattison [in ‘Essays and Reviews’], in my opi- 
nion, has almost certainly put his finger on the determin- 
ing cause of the ‘ Analogy’s’ existence :—“ At the Queen’s 
philosophical parties, where these topics were canvassed 
with earnestness and freedom, Butler must often have felt 


the impotence of reply in detail, and seen, as he says, ‘how 
impossible it must be, in a cursory conversation, to unite 


29) 


all in one argument, and represent it as it ought to be. 
That connexion of the ‘Analogy’ with the Queen’s phi- 
losophical parties seems to me an idea inspired by true cri- 
tical genius. These parties, given by Queen Caroline, a 
clever and strong-minded woman, the recluse and grave 
Butler had, as her Clerk of the Closet, to attend regularly. 
Discussion was free at them, and there Butler, no doubt, 
heard in abundance the talk of what is well described as 
the ‘loose kind of deism which was the then tone of fashion- 
able circles.’ The ‘ Analogy,’ with its peculiar strain and 
temper, is the result.” 

The object of the present Note is to point out that the 
idea here attributed to the “critical genius” of the Rector 
of Lincoln is at variance with known facts and dates. The 
“Analogy” was published in 1736. The advertisement 

VOL. II. an* . 
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prefixed to the first edition bears the date of May in that 
year. “Early in the summer of 1736,” says Bartlett, “Her 
Majesty appointed him [Butler] her Clerk of the Closet.” 
Thus the book was not only written, but printed, before he 
obtained the appointment. It is certain, therefore, that 
his observations made in the capacity of Clerk of the Closet 
had nothing whatever to do with the “ peculiar strain and 
temper” of the “ Analogy.” It has always been believed 
that the foundations of that great work were laid, anda 
large part of it completed, during its author’s years of 
retirement at Stanhope, from 1726 to 1733. 


JOHN KELLS INGRAM. 





ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE LINEAR 
FACTORS OF THE BINARY QUARTIC aU+fH, 
WHERE U=(a, 4, ¢, d,¢)(x,)* AND H IS THE 
HESSIAN OF UV. 


T is convenient to enunciate the following Lemmas 
which have an immediate application to the present 


question :— 
Lemna I. 


If X, ¥, Z be three quadratics satisfying the harmonic 
relation aC + Alp — 20,b,= 0 two and two, the condition 
that LX + mY + mZ is a perfect square reduces in this case 
to /?A, + m’A:+ 27As = 0, where A,, A:, A; are the discrimi- 
nants of X, Y, Z, respectively. 


LEMMA II. 


Under the same conditions X, Y, Z satisfy the identical 
relation 


sy» && 


To apply these Lemmas to the determination of the fac- 
tors of a7 + BH: we may, from the theory of the quartic, 
put 

A\U-H=xX* 
pU-H=Y* 
vU ™ H = Zz . 

1 The reader is referred to the fole p. 211—Burnside; “ Liouville’s Jour- 
lowing Papers on this subject :—‘‘ Ma- _ nal” (2), vol. xviii., p. 220—Darboux ; 
thematische Annalen,” vol. i, p. 54 ‘Theorie Der Biniren Formen,” p, 
—Cayley ; Quarterly Journal,” vol.x.  156—Clebsch. 

2L2 
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where A, y, v are the roots of the equation 4° - Ip + J =o, 
L=ae-4bd+30C; J=ace+2hed -ad* -¢*-¢; 


whence the identical relation between X, Y, Z is at once 


seen to be 
(u — v) X? + (v-A) ¥*+(A-p)Z*=0; 


and comparing with the former relation (Lemma II.), we 
find that 
Ai( # - v) = A:(v - d) = A,(A - p). 


Again, the condition that 1X + mY +mZ be a perfect 
square (Lemma I.) becomes, in virtue of the last equations, 


P . mi : ne 
u-v v-A A-p 


0; 


and this equation is satisfied by the following values for 
d, m,n: 
Z=(u - v) /a-\p 
m = (v - A)/a-nB 
n=(A-p)/a-vps 
a, B being arbitrary ; and consequently 7X + mY + nZ, 


or 
(u-v)/a-AB./H+AU + (v-d) fa-us S/A+pU 


= (A-p)./a - vB Jf H+v0 


is a perfect square; and moreover it vanishes when 
aU + BH vanishes, and is therefore the general expression 
for the square of the linear factors of aU + BH. 


WM. SNOW BURNSIDE. 





THE PROPERTIES OF THE CARTESIAN OVAL 
TREATED GEOMETRICALLY. 


HE Cartesian Oval, since its original discussion by 
1. Descartes, has always had a special interest for 
Mathematicians. This interest has in recent years in- 
creased, more especially since the valuable Papers of M 
Quetelet on the Theory of Secondary Caustics (Nouv. Mem 
de l’Académie Royale de Brux. Tomes iii., v., 1827, 1829, 
and the important discovery by M. Chasles of the existence 
of a third focus to the curve (Apercu Historique, note xxi., 
p. 352). These have been followed by several important 
Papers on the properties of the curve, by Mr. Cayley (Liou- 
ville’s Journal, tome xv., 1850), Sig. Genocchi (Tortolini, 
1864), Mr. Crofton (London Mathematical Society, 1866), 
Mr. Casey (in his valuable and exhaustive treatise on Bi- 
circular Quartics, Trans. R. I. Acad., 1869), and others. 

In the present Paper it is proposed to show that the 
principal fundamental properties of the Cartesian Oval 
hitherto arrived at can be readily established from geome- 
trical considerations. 

2. I commence by writing the equation of the curve in 
its usual form, viz., 

rtm =4, (1) 


where 7, and 7, represent the distances of any point on the 
curve from two fixed points, or foci, /, and F;, while » and 
@are constants, of which we may assume that yp is less 
than unity. We also assume that a is greater than F, F, 
the distance between the fixed points. 
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It is easily seen that the curve consists of two ovals, 
one lying inside the other; the former corresponding 
to the equation 7, + «7, =a, and the latter to 7,-u7,= 4. 
Now, with /, as centre, 
anda as radius, describe a a 
circle. Through /, draw ee Pa 


any chord DZ, and join / 


PA 
| 


FD and F,£; then, if P 


fog 
be the point in which 4,D : 5 
meets the inner oval, we : 
have . 


PD=a-r=pr,=p PF.. 
V 


From this relation the point Qu 
P can be readily found. Fig. 1. 

Again, let Q be the corresponding point for the outer 
oval, 7,-%,=@; and we shall have, in like manner, 
DQ =uF.Q; 

£,0:7,P=QD: DP; 
consequently, /;D bisects the angle P7,Q. 

Produce QF; and PF, to intersect /,Z, and let P, and 
Q, be the points of section. 

Then, since the triangles P?,D and P,/,£Z are equian- 
gular, we have P,Z =u /P,/;; and consequently, the point 
P, lies on the inner oval. In like manner it is plain that 
Q, lies on the outer. 

It is obvious that the inner oval lies altogether inside, 
and the outer oval altogether outside the circle in our con- 
struction. 

3. Again, by an elementary theorem in geometry, we 
have 

FiP.F,.Q0=PD.DQ+FD, 


(1-) AP.FQ = FD. 


Also, by similar triangles, we get 
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F,P:F,P,=F,D: Fz; 
consequently 


(1-w’) AQ. FP, = FD. FE = const. (2) 


Therefore, the rectangle under 7,Q and /;P, is constant ; 
a theorem due to M. Quetelet. 

4. Next, draw.QF;, making 2 7,Q07,=2 7,F,P,; then, 
since the points P,, /,, Q, /; lie on the circumference of a 
circle, we get 

F\F,. F. Fy = F,Q. FP, = const. (3) 


Hence the point J; is determined. 

5. We next proceed to show that /; possesses the same 
properties relative to the curve as /, and ¥/;; in other 
words, that /; is a third focus. 

For this purpose it is convenient to write the equation 
of the curve in the form 


mr, + lr, = Ney (4) 


in which ¢, represents /, 7, and /, m, ” are constants. 
+ It may be observed that in this case we have ”> m >/. 
Now, since 2 \7;0=L/,P,F,=24/F,PF, the triangles 
FPF, and /,/,Q are equiangular; but, by (4), we have 


mMEP+1lF,.P=nFk,F,; 
accordingly we have 

mF F,+lF,Q=nF.Q, 

nF, Q-lF,Q=mf\F;; 


i.e, denoting the distance from 7, by 7, and /\J by ¢, 


nr, — rs = MC, 


This shows that the distances of any point on the outer 
oval from /, and 7; are connected by an equation similar 
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in form to (4); and, consequently, /, is a third focus of the 
curve. 

In like manner, since the triangles /,Q/, and A,F,P 
are equiangular, the equation 


mF.Q-lF,Q=nFF, 
mFF, - LF.P = nFiP.” 


gives 


Hence, for the inner oval, we have 
nr; + lr; = Mla 


This, combined with the preceding result, shows that the 
conjugate ovals of a Cartesian, referred to its two extreme 
foci, are represented by the equation 


mr, + Urs = me (5) 


In like manner, since the triangles 7, P,/, and F,/;Q are 
equiangular, we get for the equation of the outer oval, 


referred to the foci /, and /;, 
Nr, - mr; = le, 


where ¢, = F,/;: and it is easily seen that the inner oval is 
represented by 
Mrs -— Nt, = le. 


Consequently, the conjugate ovals referred to the foci 
F, and F; are comprised under the equation 


NY, — Mr, = + lt, (6) 


6. The equation connecting the constants /, m, m, in a 
Cartesian which has three points /,,F;, /;, for its foci, can 
be readily found. 

For, if we substitute in (3), c, for /\7;, &c., the equa- 
tion is easily reduced to the form 


Pe, + 23 = mes; 
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or 
PEF, + m EF, + vWF Ff, = 0, (7) 
in which the lengths 7,4, &c., are taken with their pro- 
per signs, viz., FF, = - FF, &c. 
' 9, Next, since the four points /,, P, Q, F;, lie in acircle, 


we have 
FP .F,Q =F f,. FF; = const. (8) 


Consequently the two conjugate ovals are tnverse to each other 
with respect to a circle’ whose centre is /, and whose 
radius is a mean proportional between F, /;, and F\/;. 

It follows immediately from this, since /; lies inside 
both ovals, that 7; lies outside both. It hence may be 
called the external focus. This is on the supposition that 
the constants’ are connected by tlie relations 2 > m > 7. 

8. Also, we have 


LPF,F,=24PQF,= LEQ Ra LFF Pi; 


hence the lines /;P and /;/, are equally inclined to the 


axis /,/;. Consequently, if P, be the second point in 
which the line /;7 meets the inner oval, it follows, from 
the symmetry of the curve, that the points P, and P, arethe 
reflections of each other with respect to the axis /\/;, and 


It is easily seen that when Z7=0 
the Cartesian whose foci are (i, F2, ¥3, 
reduces down to this circle. 

Again, if »=0, the Cartesian be- 
comes another circle, whose centre is 
¥;, and which, as shall be presently 
seen, cuts orthogonally the system of 
Cartesians, which has (1, F2, F3 for 
their foci. These circles are called by 
Prof. Crofton the Confocal Circles of 
the Cartesian system. 

* From the above discussion it will ap- 
pear, that if the general equation of a 
Cartesian be written 


Ar + pr = v0, 

where ¢ represents the distance between 
the foci; then, (1) if, of the constants, 
A, M, v, the greatest be y, the curve is 
referred to its two internal foci; (2) if 
vy be intermediate between A and p, the 
curve is referred to the two extreme 
foci ; (3)if y be the least of the three, 
the curve is referred to the external and 
middle focus ; (4) if A = w, the curve is 
a conic; (5) if y = A, or y=, the 
curve is a limacon. 
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the triangles /,P,/, and /,P,F, are equal in every re- 
spect. 

Again, since 4 /,PF,=2F,Q0F;=2 F,F,\P,, the four 
points P, P,, F, and /, lie on the circumference of a 
circle. 

From this we have 


fP.F;P,°: FF, . F;F, = constant. 


Hence, ¢he rectangle under the segments, made by the tnner 
oval, of any transversal from the external focus ts constant. 

In like manner it can be shown that the same property 
holds for the segments made by the outer oval. 

If we suppose P and P, to coincide, the line /;P be- 
comes a tangent to the oval, and the length of this tangent 
becomes constant, being a mean proportional between 
FF, and F;F;, 

Accordingly, the tangents drawn from the external 
focus to a system of triconfocal Cartesians are of equal 
length. 

This result may be otherwise stated, as follows :—A 
system of triconfocal Cartestans are cut orthogonally by the 
confocal circle whose centre ts the external focus of the system 
(Prof. Crofton). 

This theorem is a particular case of another—also due, 
I believe, to Prof. Crofton—which shall be proved subse- 
quently, viz., that if two ¢rzconfocal Cartesians intersect, 
they cut each oher orthogonally. 

9. We next proceed to give a geometrical method of 
drawing the tangent and the normal at any point on a 
Cartesian. 

Adopting the same notation as before, let R be the 
point in which the line /,D meets the circle which passes 
through the points P, /;, /;, Q; then it can be shown 
that the lines PR and RQ are the normals at P and Q 
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to the Cartesian oval, which has F, and F, for its internal 


foci, and /; for its external. For, from equation (4) we 
have for the outer oval, 


ot et 
al” mS 


Hence, if w, and w, be the angles which the normal at Q 
makes with QF, and Q/;, respectively, we have 


m sin w, = 2 Sin w; OF SiN w, : SiN w, = 72: m. (9) 
Again, we have seen at the commencement that 
Z1:m=DQ: FQ. 
Also, by similar triangles, 
RQ: R= DO: F:Q=1: m. 
RQ: RF,=sin ROP : sin ROF;; 
sin RQOF, : sin ROF,=1: m. 


But 


hence, 


Consequently, by (9), the line RQ is the normal at Q to the 
outer oval. In like manner it follows immediately that 
PR is normal to the inner oval. 


This theorem is given by Prof. Crofton (Memoir, p. 10), 
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in the following form :—7Zhe arc of a Cartesian oval makes 
equal angles with the right line drawn from the point to any 
focus, and the circular arc drawn from tt through the two 
other foct. 

This result furnishes an easy method of drawing the 
tangent at any point on a Cartesian whose three foci are 
given. 

The construction may be exhibited in the following 
form :— 

Let /,, /:, F; be the three foci, and P the point in 
question. Describe a circle through P and two foci ¥, and 
F;, and let Q be the second point in which /,P meets this 
circle; then the line joining P to A, the middle point of 
the arc cut off by PQ, is the normal in question. 

It is plain, for the same reason, that the line drawn 
from P to &,, the middle point of the other segment 
standing on PQ, is normal to a second Cartesian passing 
through /, and having the same three points as foci. 

Hence it follows that ¢hrough any point two Cartestan 
ovals can be drawn having three given points—which are in 
dtrectum—for foct. 

Also the two curves so described cut orthogonally. 

10. Again, if RC be drawn touching the circle PRQ, 
it is parallel to PQ, and hence 


F.C: F,C=fF,R:RD=fF,R':f7,:R.RD; 
F.R.RD= RP, 
. FC: FiCef,R: PR=am: ?. 


Hence the point C is fixed. 
Again 
CR: F,D=RF, : DF, =m : m* - 1, 


but 


\ ma 


CRe ie -P 


which determines the length of CR. 





evade dieciea) NL oaks eal a > Gee “ealie 


Pp aie a ee ee 
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11. Next, since RP = RQ, if with R as centre and RP 
as radius a circle be described, it will touch each of the 
ovals, from what has been shown above. 

Also, since C is a fixed point by (11), and CR a con- 
stant length by (12), it follows that the ocus of the centre 
of a circle which touches both branches of a Cartesian ts @ circle 
(Quetelet). 

This construction is shown in the following figure, 
in which the form of two con- 
jugate ovals, having the points 
F,, Fy F; for foci, is exhi- 
bited. 

Again, since the ratio 
of F,R to RP is constant, 
we get the following theo- 
rem, which is also due to M. 
Quetelet :— 

A Cartesian oval is the 
envelope of a circle, whose 
centre moves on the circum- Fig. 
ference of a given circle, 
while its radius is in a constant ratio to the distance of its 
centre from a given point. 

12. This construction has been given in a different form 
by Professor Casey, viz. :— 

If a circle cut a given circle orthogonally, while tts centre 
moves along another given* circle, tts envelope ts a Cartesian 
oval, 

This follows immediately ; for the rectangle under F,P 
and F,Q is constant, by (8), and therefore the length of the 
tangent from /; to the circle is constant. 





‘It is easily seen that the three foci limiting points of this and the other 
of the Cartesian envelope are: thecen- _ fixed circle. 
tre of the orthogonal circle, and the 
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This result is given by Prof. Casey as a particular case 
of a general and elegant property of bicircular quar. 
tics, viz.: if, in the preceding construction, the centre of 
the moving circle describe any conic, instead of a circle, 
its envelope is a bicircular quartic. 

For additional information on Cartesians, as well as on 
the more general properties of bicircular quartics, the stu. 
dent is referred to the different Memoirs mentioned at the 
beginning of this Paper: more especially to that of Profes- 
sor Casey. 

BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON. 





ON A CLASS OF PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
LINEAR DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 


{Iam indebted to Professor Roberts’ instructive Lec- 
. tures for my knowledge of some of the Theorems quoted in 
the following paper. | 


N the theory of Algebraic Equations there is an inte- 
resting class of problems, viz., “ Being given an equa- 

tion, to find another of which the roots are certain functions 
of the roots of the first.” My object in the present Paper 
is to consider an analogous class of problems in the theory 
of Linear Differential Equations. 

The first problem I treat of is— 

“Tf the solution of the linear differential equation 


a 
“a+ +Ps ~ + Qy=0 (1) 


y= Ci + Cr Ir 


where y, and y, are functions of x, and C,, C; arbitrary con- 
stants, to find the differential equation of which the solution 
is 
<a i + By, 
~ Oy + Dy? 


A, B, C, D being arbitrary constants.” 
The required equation is evidently the result of elimi- 
nating « and v between the equations 
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du du 
a8 +P = + Qu=o0 
dv dv 
a tPS + Qv=o 


u 
v 


7 =n 
or of eliminating « between the equations 


au du 

Te at P re 
» we dy a’y dy 
? dx Zvu(Bs i al 7 


which evidently may be written 


I, f Q 

dy dy dy 
*  §} tet - 
dy d’y iP dy dy dy dP dy 


2a? 3 ie ax’ dx * dx * We’ ax 


or, expanding, 


3 2 2 2 
2 B-s(B)OE-m ce) Q)-0 o 
Hence the solution of this equation depends on that of 
equation (1). 

If we wish to find the condition that any two particular 
solutions of equation (1) should be connected by a relation 
of the form 9, = 9.p(%), we need only substitute (x) for y 
in equation (2); thus the condition that y, = xy, is 


P 
2+ PY-4Qn0. 














rential equation 
S “a +P 52 +92 .+ Ry =0 


be 
y= C1 i C24 + Cary 





WITH DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 





In a similar manner, if the solution of the linear diffe- 


and we wish to find the differential equation of which the 


solution is 
* Ay, + By, + Cys 
Dy, + Ey, + Fys’ 


we must eliminate ~ and v, between the equations 


on +PSS+0% ot + Ruz=o 

d*v d*v dv 

sett 2 +¢ at Rezo 
U = 0; 

or eliminate ~ between 


au a*u du 
Ta +? Tat? Zt Runo, 
and 
oo . duf dy dy d*y ay, 
3 Tei dx +33 3 axa *? Pe) “(aoe - +e 2-0 
The result is 
dP dQ 
y F&F Tat Q, - +R, 
Lay dry - 
Sf Gage t & 2 ZL *3 oan F dui? Gi? dx? 
a. P, Q, 
dy a*y do | 
O, ST 37a th a +h 
42 
0, oO; Say? > 


2M 


3 SS SS SS 


SS aS: 


SRT ae Rr tas ee es 


SE: 


{eee ecaretacraneneme 


a ay 
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where 
er dy 
g= 37a t2P 


_ vy My 7 
ee ge * ? aa*C ae 
If we want to find the condition that two particular 
solutions of equation (3) should be connected by a relation 
of the form 4, =4.9(%), we have, as before, only to substitute 
¢(%x) for y in equation (4). If we put y = % we get 
dP .aQ dR 
ato @* G&G 
dP a’P dQ a’°Q 
i 2(Fa * gp de 
+ Q, 
aP 
a, 2 yl + Q, 
3 2P, 


as the condition that two particular solutions of equation 
(3) should be connected by the relation y, = 4.x. We can, 
in precisely a similar manner, solve the general problem: 
“‘ The solution of the linear differential equation 


dy 


d"y a™'y 
da * Pig + Pa Tee 


oo e+ Pay = 0 


being 
y= Cyt Cre... + Can 


find the differential equation of which the solution is 


ok Ay, + Ary, . 2. + AnIn ] 

By + Bar... + Ban’ 
A,, A,,.. Bi, By... Cy, Cy .. being arbitrary constants.” 
Hence also we can solve the general problem, “ To find the 
condition necessary that two particular solutions of the 
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general linear differential equation should be connected 
by the relation 9, = 2 o(x).” 

Inthe problems already considered the resulting equa- 
tion has not been linear. I now consider certain cases in 
which the required equation is linear; the analogy to al- 
gebraic equations being now more complete. 

For example, if, as before, we take equation (1), 


ay pW 
ate ae + Qy=0, 


and its solution, 

J Cin + C242 
let it be required to find the Zznear differential equation of 
which the solution is 


y = Ay? + Byyr + Cy’, 


A, B, C, being arbitrary constants. 
In this case we have to eliminate uw and v between the 


equations 


du du 
Tat 5+ PS + Qu=o (a) 


os + re +Qv=o (2) 
uv =¥. (c) 


The labour of elimination may be greatly shortened by 
seeking for a first integral of the sought equation instead 
of proceeding directly to the equation itself. 

Thus, from (a) and (4) we have 


and from (c) 
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Hence 

dy -SPés 

i 


wasttt - f Pax 
w\ aa te . 


on 
dx 
— 


) Te 


Eliminating between this equation and (a) we obtain 


I, P, Q 


a — {Pde ay —fPdz 
2y, oe : - 7+ Pe 


dy —SPi. 
- 2y, a+ ces, 


dy“? a - 2) Pde 
(BY sy Beane ™, 


which is evidently a first integral of the required equation. 


—2f Pde 
Differentiating and eliminating e , » we obtain 


o2+ 3Po2 + (FZ +2P +40) +2(2Pe+ 2) 9- 0, (6) 


the required equation. 
From this result we can immediately deduce the follow- 
ing theorem in determinants :— 
Tf 91; Ya are functions of x, and w= 4)’, v= 47, W=Ii Jy 
then 
Y, 
dy a dv 
ax’ =A dy, 
d’*v dx’ 
ax” 
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A being a constant. This theorem can of course be easily 
yerified directly. 

If in equation (6) we put y = g(x), we get the condition 
that two particular solutions of equation (1) should be con- 
nected by the relation y,y, = ¢(7). Thus, if y,y,=1, we have 







2PQ + = = 0. 

If we can solve equation (1), we can of course solve 
equation (6); but it is worth remarking that, conversely, if 
wecan solve equation (6) or its first integral equation (5), we 
can solve (1); or even if we can find a particular integral 
of (6) or (5), we can find the complete solution of equa- 
tion (1); for if y=¢(x) satisfies (6), then the solution of (1) is 









— 
ote) 
> 






* visio! 





as is evident. 

It may not be out of place here to consider a certain 
mode of formation of Algebraic Equations whose roots are 
functions of the roots of a given equation, as the method 
has an analogue in the theory of Linear Differential Equa- 
tions. 

Let the given equation be 











n.nN-t 
TIE ti AE oe $Qn =0. 









Then, if we express any symmetric function of the roots, 
which is a product only, in terms of the coefficients, and 
make the following substitutions in the result, viz.: for a, 
put X,; for a,, X,; and for a, put X,, where 






Ay = aXt+Q 






Xe = AX" + 20% + A, 







Xp = (doy Ay G%)(%, 1), 
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and then put the result = 0, we get another equation, of 
which the roots are certain functions of the roots of the 
given one. I give a few examples of this method. 

(1). Let the roots of the biquadratic equation 


AX + 4a,X + 6a,%? + 40% +a,=0 
be a, 3, y, 8: then if aB = 78, we have 
Alle - a7, =O. 
Hence the equation 


aX - XPX,=0 


is a cubic equation of which the roots are 


78 - af ay - B8 ad - By 
at+tB-y-8’ B+8-a-y’ Bt+y-a-sd. 
(2). Taking the same equation, the condition that the 
sum of any pair of roots should vanish may be written 


4a; - Ja,+J =0, 
where I = a - 44,0; + 30; 
a Qa Qa 
J= a as 
Gs Gy &- 
Now J and J, being functions of the differences of the 


roots, are unaffected by the required substitutions; hence 
we have at once the equation 


4 (AX? + 20,% + a)* — T(ayx* + 24% +a) +d = 0, 


of which the roots are the arithmetic means of the roots of 
the biquadratic equation. 
(3). If in the quintic equation 


AX? + 5a,x* + 100% + 100% + 54% +a, = O 


two roots are equal in value and opposite in sign, then 
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& 100, 5% Oo 
5% 104, @ oO 
oO Q 100, 5a 
© 5& 10a; @s 














Hence the equation whose roots are the arithmetic means 
ofeach pair of roots of the quintic may be written 






@% 0X; 5X4 O 
SX, 1043 Asp O 
O Mo 10X, 5x4 
oO 5X, 10X43 Az 












This method cannot of course be applied in the case of. 
a function of the differences of the roots; but in this case 
if we make the reciprocal substitutions, viz. : 










for a put Xn, 





ner an SEN 


a, put Xn, 





a put Xx», 





we get the covariant of which the given function of the 
differences is the source: thus, X*,., - Xn.X, is the co- 
variant of which the source is @,? — aa; 

Xn Xn Ans 

Xn Xn-2 Xns 

: oe oe oe 


is the covariant of which the source is 











ES 





&H Aa a 








Qa@ & 











Qa, Qa; aA 





In this manner all the covariants of a given binary quantic 
may be formed. 
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I shall now show by an example that a similar methog 
is available for the solution of analogous problems in the 
theory of Linear Differential Equations. 

Take, as before, equation (1), 

da’ 
o24 PZ + Oy =0, 
and the solution, 
y= Cyn + Cry; 
and let us, as before, seek the linear equation of which the 
solution is , 
y = AyP + By? + Cyr 

Now it may be proved independently of previous results 
that the condition that two particular solutions of the 
given equation should be connected by the condition 


No = 1, is 2P0+22 = 0 


In the given equation change y to u/y, and the re- 
sulting equation in a becomes 


du 
where 


1 dy 
P, eProe 


ws 1 @ ay. P dy dy 
Q= Cre 2y dx* 2ydu 4p alg): 
Hence if we put 


2P,Q, + 2 = Oo, 


multiplying by 2y and reducing, we find 


d*y dy (dP dQ 
aa t 3P a (J+ eP'+40) 2 + 2(2P0+9 zy *% 
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the required equation, of which the solution is 


ae = Ay; + By? + Cy. 


Again, since 
- 2fPidz 
e 


1 = 


we have 


a’ dy P dy? — 2) Pdz 
2y aa + 2LY Fe + 4y°Q -(2) =€¢ 


as a first integral of the equation—the same results which 
[arrived at previously by a different method. 


JOHN C. MALET. 
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